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FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE PRESI- 
DENT’S COMMISSION ON VETERANS’ PENSIONS 
(BRADLEY COMMISSION) 


[Text of the report of the Commission on Veterans’ Pensions (parts I 
and II, findings and recommendation) is printed as House Committee 
Print 236. Copies were distributed to each Member of the House and 


Senate and the supply of the committee is exhausted. Copies may be 
obtained from the Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C., at 
$1.25 per copy.] 





MONDAY, APRIL 23, 1956 


Hovse or RePResENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON VETERANS’ AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met at 10:30 a.m., Hon. Olin E. Teague (chairman) 
presiding. 

The CHamman. The committee is pleased to hear Gen. Omar 
Bradley this morning, the Chairman of the President’s Commission 
on Veterans’ Pensions. The report has just been filed. 

I believe it was in 1947 when you appeared as the first witness when 
I was a member of the committee. Mrs. Rogers was the chairman 
then. Weare pleased to have you with us this morning. 


STATEMENT OF GEN. OMAR N. BRADLEY, CHAIRMAN, THE PRESI- 
DENT’S COMMISSION ON VETERANS’ PENSIONS; ACCOMPANIED 
BY MAJ. GEN. E. M. BRANNON, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR; AND 
MICHAEL S. MARCH, TECHNICAL ADVISER 


General Braptey. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
first I would like to apologize for the delay this morning. In the 
threes of closing out the Commission we have had some delay. We 
never did have a truck as part of our equipment, and apparently our 
staff work fell down in getting one to get the charts up here on time. 
I apologize for the delay. 

Mrs. Rogers. I think that the position of Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs was a position that you wanted very much. I particu- 
larly remember what you did about securing a better hospital service, 

General Braptey. Thank you, Mrs. Rogers. It is true that I never 
asked for that job. Iam glad that I had it, and if I accomplished any- 
thing toward a better hospitalization, or better service for the vet- 
erans, I feel amply repaid for the 2 years plus that I was on the job, 

The CHammMan. We would like for you to proceed in whatever way 
you desire. I hope we can finish in time so that the members can have 
a chance to ask questions. 
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Would you rather complete your testimony before being subjected 
to questions ? 

General Brapiey. I would, because I think a lot of your questions 
will be covered as I go along. But by talking fast, I can do this in 
about 1 hour. 

The Cuaiman. Try to give us a few minutes to ask a few ques- 
tions. 

General Braptey. All right, sir. 

First, I think it would help if I read the Executive order and part 
of the President’s letter tome. This is another job that we did not ask 
for, but we were asked to do a job and we did it to the best of our 
ability. 

Executive Order 10588 which established the Commission on Vet- 
erans’ Pensions specified its functions as follows: 

The Commission is authorized and directed to make a comprehensive survey 
and appraisal of structure, scope, and administration of the laws of the United 
States providing pension, compensation, and related nonmedical benefits to vet- 
erans and their dependents, and it shall make recommendations to the President 
regarding policies which, in its judgment, should guide the granting of such 
benefits in the future. The Commission shall give particular attention to— 

(a) Changes in basic military, social, fiscal, and economic factors in our 
society affecting the role of these benefits. 

(b) The conditions under which benefits should be provided to different cate- 
gories of veterans. 

(c) The relationship of various veterans’ benefits to each other, to benefits 
for persons still in the military service, and to the broader social security and 
other benefits which are provided to persons without regard to their status as 
veterans. 

The President in his letter to the Chairman of the Commission went 
into a little more detail and es out again that we should go into 
all of these benefits, particularly in the hight of the changing social 
structure and because of the fact that so many people are now veterans. 

The Executive order which I read appears on page 25 of the report. 
The letter which was signed by the President, addressed to me, is 
over in the back of the report beginning on page 413. I will not read 
any more of that order. 

First, I would like to discuss some general data collected by the 
Commission’s staff and considered by the Commission; then certain 
general findings and recommendations, and then I would like to go 
to specific parts of the benefits. 

We assembled a staff largely from other branches of the Govern- 
ment on loan, and the first thing that we had to do was to get a lot of 
information on which to base our discussion. 

The first thing to do was to get the estimated living war veterans. 


CHART, ESTIMATED LIVING WAR VETERANS BY WAR OF SERVICE FOR 
SELECTED DATES, 1865-1955 


This chart appears on page 63 of the report. (House Committee 
Print 236 and all such references are to this print.) 

Right after the Civil War there were about 2 million veterans. It 
gradually went down to where right before World War I there were 
800,000. Then it jumped to 5 million. Then it dropped down and 
then came along World War II and the Korean conflict so that now 
on June 30 of last year there were 21,900,000 veterans living from 
various world wars. 
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CHART, ESTIMATED LIVING WAR VETERANS BY WAR OF SERVICE FOR SELECTED 
DATES, 1940-2000 


This chart, on page 69, shows the estimated total living war vet- 
erans by war ‘of service for selected d lates, 1940-2000. 

For example, in 1940 we had a total of 4,300,000. We have now, as 
I say, 21,900,000. It will gradually decrease to where we will have 
6,800,000 in the year 2000. 


CHART, ESTIMATED TOTAL LIVING WAR VETERANS AND VETERANS AGE 65 
AND OVER, SELECTED DATES, 1940-2000 


The next chart, on page 70, shows the estimated total living war 
veterans and veterans age 65 and over, selected dates, 1940-2000. 

You will see in 1965 the number is 21,700,000 veterans of which 
2,300,000 are of age 65 and over. But by 1995 you will see that those 
of age 65 and over will be 7,100,000 out of 9,400, 000 veter ans, assuming 
no more wars. 


CHART, ESTIMATED NUMBER OF PEACETIME EX-SERVICEMEN IN CIVIL LIFE, 
SELECTED YEARS, 1955-2000 


The next chart, on page 73, shows the estimated number of peace- 
time ex-servicemen in civil life, selected years, 1955-2000. 

We went into this matter because we thought it is going to be a 
problem. For the first time in our history we have a selective service 
system in peacetime for a large Military Establishment. Assuming 
that the situation continues with about 3 million men in service, and 
a turnover of about 700,000 a year, we find that the number of ex- 
servicemen—and we use that term to distinguish them from the war- 
time veterans—goes up from very few in 1955 to a total of 26 million 
by the year 2,000, so the number of peacetime ex-servicemen will in- 
crease very rapidly unless we have a change in our military situation. 





CHART, ESTIMATED NUMBERS OF WARTIME VETERANS AND PEACETIME EX- 
SERVICEMEN IN CIVIL LIFE, SELECTED YEARS, 1940-2000 


This chart, on page 74 of the report, combines the veterans and the 
ex-servicemen, starting with the 22 million now, and by adding the 
eX-servicemen you can see that it soon gets up to 30,100,000 by the 
year 1975. 


CHART, ESTIMATED NU MBERS OF PERSONS IN FAMILIES OF MALE VETERANS, 
EX-SERVICEMEN AND SERVICEMEN, COMPARED WITH TOTAL POPULATION 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


This chart, on page 76, shows the veterans and their families, as- 
suming an average of nearly four for each veteran. This may be too 
many or too little, but assuming a wife and an average family of 2 
children for most of these veterans, you will notice that in 1955 it 
runs about 80.7 million out of a total population of 165 million which 
is about 45 percent. 

It increases to where in 1965 and 1975 they will constitute approxi- 
mately half the population of the United States. 
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CHART, VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION BUDGET EXPENDITURES UNDER PRESENT 
LAWS, SELECTED FISCAL YEARS, 1940-2000 


This chart, on page 106 of the report, shows the expenditures of 
the Veterans’ Administration under present laws. For example, in 
1955, it is $4,400 million made up of non-service-connected pensions, 
service-conected disability and death benefits and all other. There 
are about $800 million non-service-connected pensions, $1,900,000,000 
service-connected disability and death benefits, and $1,700 millions for 
all other which includes administration, hospital, and the Readust- 
ment Act. 

We continued the “all other” at $1 billion. The service-connected 
disabilities will decrease but the non-service-connected pensions will 
increase. Under the present law by 1985 total Veterans’ Admin- 
istration expenditures will get up to $6 billion. 


CHART, VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION BUDGET EXPENDITURES ASSUMING 
SERVICE PENSION, SELECTED FISCAL YEARS, 1940-2000 


This chart, on page 109, shows the Veterans’ Administration budget 
expenditures, assuming a general service pension for all wars. We 
considered that because that had been our pattern after every war up 
until the present time. The veterans of World War I are reaching 
the age 65, so we look at that possible expenditure, assuming a $100 
general pension plus an increase for widows and minor children. 
That runs from the present $4.4 billion to $14.9 billion in the year 2000. 


CHART, INCOME MAINTENANCE PAYMENTS UNDER PUBLIC PROGRAMS 


I would like to go now to the chart on page 121 which shows the 
income maintenance payments under public programs. The chart 
that you just saw was for just veterans’ benefits. In addition to the 
veterans’ benefits we have the old-age and survivors’ insurance, the rail- 
road retirement, and civil-service retirement that is paid out by the 
Government each year to those who are entitled to it. Usually it is 
at age 65 or over when they retire. On this chart you will notice 
the different categories of programs. For example, in 1955, the total 
cost of the public programs was about $13.7 billion. AJl of this $13.7 
billion comes out of the nations! production for this year. [is true 
that the old-age and survivors’ insurance builds up a reserve of about 
S22 billion, but they do not want to build it up too high, so in general 
the money that is being paid out this year is the money that has been 
paid in this year by another group. Now, this goes up from $13.7 
billion in 1955 to $40.7 billion in the year 1985 and it will take that 
much money to cover these general programs plus the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration compensation and pension expenditures. 


CHART, PER CAPITA COST OF PUBLIC INCOME MAINTENANCE PROGRAMS 


This chart on page 123 of the Commission’s report shows the per 
capita cost of these general programs. For one in the year 1955 
it was $83 per capita. The average family would be paying in an 
average of $300 a year for the maintenance of these programs, By 
1985 that goes up to $156 per capita, or about $550 per average family 
to maintain these public programs. That probably does not give a true 
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picture because this chart is in present dollars, and if we considered 
this in relation to our present income it might give a wrong picture. 
So we have converted it to a percent of the national income in the 
chart on page 125. 


CHART, PUBLIC EXPENDITURES FOR INCOME MAINTENANCE PROGRAMS AS 
PERCENT OF NATIONAL INCOME 


In this chart, you will see that in 1955 it is 4.3 percent of the income. 
In other words, for every $100 of production in 1955, $4.30 went to 
maintain these programs. By 1985 that goes up to 8.3 percent so that 
$8.30 out of every $100 will go for the maintenance of these programs. 

As a result of that general information the Commission arrived at 
certain general findings outlined on this chart that I am about to 
show you. 

THE CoMMISSION’S GENERAL FINDINGS 


The Commission found : 

1. Veterans’ programs are on the whole meeting veterans’ needs effectively. 

2. Veterans as a group are in better circumstances than non-veterans, 

3. Basic conditions affecting veterans’ benefits have greatly changed in the 
last several decades: 


The number of veterans has increased to 22 million, and with their families 
they will soon be half of the population ; 

Conditions of military service have improved ; 

Changes in the nature of warfare are making the old concept of “veterans” 
obsolete ; 

New and effective readjustment benefits have been developed to help vet- 
erans immediately after discharge ; 

New general social security programs are increasingly meeting the eco- 
nomie security needs of veterans as well as non-veterans. 

4. Present veterans’ programs are not a “system”. They have grown up piece- 
meal over many years. 

5. There is no consistent national philosophy regarding veterans’ benefits. 
The nature and extent of the Government’s obligation to war veterans has never 
been clearly defined. 

6. There is need for positive leadership on veterans’ programs and policies, and 
for better coordination, both in the Veterans’ Administration and in the execu- 
tive branch generally. This is especially true with respect to utilization of the 
Government’s total resources in meeting the needs of veterans, and correspond- 
ingly, in fitting special veterans’ programs into a pattern consistent with the more 
general programs. 


First, the veterans’ programs are on the whole meeting veterans’ 
needs effectively. They are doing a good job. 

Secondly, veterans as a group are in better circumstances than non- 
veterans. We surveyed several thousands and we found that their in- 
come was greater than the income of the non-veteran and in general 
they were better off. For about 3 years after World War II was over 
the non-veteran was ahead of the veteran. Then you could see why 
that was true. Some veterans were going to school while non-veterans 
had stayed home and had gotten seniority. But at the end of 3 years the 
lines crossed and now the income of the veteran is higher than the 
income of the non-veteran. 

Third, basic conditions affecting veterans’ benefits have greatly 
changed in the last several decades. 

The number of veterans has increased to 22 million, and with their 
families they will soon be half of the population. They are no longer 
a small group. 
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Conditions of military service have improved. They have improved 
in many ways. The medical care is better, the pay is better and the 
housing conditions are better, and we are now teaching men specialties 
that they can use after they get out. For example in ‘the Civil War— 
the War Between the States for some of you—93 percent of the enlisted 
men were engaged in purely military oc cupations. Today only 25 per- 
cent are. The other 75 percent are getting some training which may 
be useful to them in civil life if they ever want to use those specialties. 

Changes in the nature of warfare are making the old concept of 
“veterans” obsolete. When I was a kid I know that a veteran was 
a very rare person. He was usually a man who had been wounded. In 
those days practically everyone in service in the Civil War was in 
battle and got wounded, or a lot of them did, and a great many suffered 
from sickness. Now a large percentage of our men even in uniform 
are behind the lines, they are not up in the front lines. They are 
supporting the front lines. They are absolutely necessary and they 
are doing their jobs just as well, but they are not quite as exposed 
as they once were. Some of you who may have been over with us 
in France when the rockets were falling on London would not have 

traded places with men over in London because the civilian population 
now is subject to warfare. In my opinion, if we have another war— 
and I have so testified before committees of Congress—the attack 
will probably start on the industries of the United States so your 
civilian population will be exposed almost as much as the men in uni- 
form. It is a changing situation. 

Now, new and effective readjustment benefits have been developed 
to help veterans immediately after discharge. 

New general social security programs are increasingly meeting the 
economic security needs of veterans as well as nonv eterans. 

Fourth, present veterans’ programs are not a system. They have 
grown up piecemeal over many years. 

Fifth, there is no consistent national philosophy regarding vet- 
erans’ benefits. The nature and extent of the Government's obliga- 
tion to war veterans has never been clearly defined. If it had been 
we could not find it. 

Sixth, there is need for positive leadership on veterans’ programs 
and policies, and for better coordination, both in the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration and in the executive branch generally. This is espe- 
cially true with respect to utilization of the Government’s total re- 
sources in meeting the needs of veterans, and correspongly, in fitting 
special veterans’ programs into a pattern consistent with the more 
general programs. 

As a result of those general findings the Commission arrived at 
certain recommendations, shown in this chart. 





THE COMMISSION’S GENERAL RECOMMENDATIONS 


The Commission recommends our national policy on veterans ‘benefits be based 
on the following guiding principles: 

1. Military service is an obligation of citizenship. It should not in itself 
be considered a basis for special privilege and benefits. 

2. Veterans’ benefits are a means of equalizing significant sacrifices that 
may result directly from military service. 

3. The Government should adopt a positive policy of meeting fully and 
promptly the needs of veterans resulting from service. 
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4. Service-connected death or disability benefits should be accorded the highest 
priority. Readjustment needs are almost equal in importance. Veterans’ non- 
service-connected needs should be met when possible through programs for the 
general population; the non-service-connected veterans’ programs retained only 
to meet minimum needs not covered by general programs. 

5.Veterans with equal handicaps should have equal treatment. 

6. benefits for veterans with similar needs should, in most programs, be 
uniform throughout the country. 

7. We must bear our own responsibilities. We should not burden a future 
generation with obligations we ourselves are not willing to shoulder. 

8. We should keep the whole rang2 of our national needs in perspective, so 
our veterans’ programs will be in ba.ance with each other and with other general 
programs. 

9. Our national veterans’ policy should be developed in the open forum of 
public discussion. The people should be given complete factual information on 
the economic and social status of veterans and their needs. 

The Commission recommends that our national policy on veterans’ 
benefits be based on the following guiding principles : 

First, military service is an obligation of citizenship. It should not 
in itself be considered a basis for special privilege and benefits. 

Two, veterans’ benefits are a means of equalizing significant sacrifices 
that may result directly from military service. In some cases there 
may be a disability, a service- connected disability. We certainly want 
to do something for that man. The Readjustment Act helped equalize 
it. We think these benefits should be used in general to equalize the 
burdens of war. 

Three, the Government should adopt a positive policy of meeting 
fully and promptly the needs of veterans resulting from service. The 
word “promptly” is important. 

Four, service-connected death or disability benefits should be ac- 
corded the highest priority. Readjustment needs are almost equal 
in importance. Veterans’ non-service-connected needs should be met 
when possible through programs for the general population; the non- 
service-connected veterans’ programs retained only to meet minimum 
needs not covered by general programs. 

Five, veterans with equal handicaps should have equal treatment. 

Six, benefits for veterans with similar needs should, in most pro- 
grams, be uniform throughout the country. You might argue in some 
places it does not cost as ‘much to live as others, but as you know, you 

cannot divide the country up into areas and pay different amounts. 

Seven, we must bear our own responsibilities. We should not bur- 

en a fu veneration 1 g ~ irs Se 
d future generation with obligations we ourselves are not willing 
to shoulder. 


As shown by one of those charts, a general pension would not cost 


‘so much right now but look what we are putting on our children and 


our grandchildren 30 or 40 years from now, so we should consider that 
before we provide it. 

Eight, we should keep the whole range of our national needs in per- 
spective, so our veterans’ programs will be in balance with each other 
and with other general programs. 

Nine, our national veterans’ policy should be deve loped in the open 
forum of public discussion. The people should be given complete 
factual information on the economic and social status of veterans 
and their needs. We will bring that up later in connection with 
strengthening the Administrator so that he can furnish that infor- 
mation to the people. 
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_ Now, I would like to go into the special benefits. We divide them 
into three general headings although we have some minor ones. 


CHART, VETERANS ON VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION DISABILITY 
COMPENSATION ROLL 


This chart, on page 149 of the Commission’s report, shows the num- 
ber of veterans drawing disability compensation in the various per- 
centage categories, 10, 20, on up to 100. The total is about 2,076,000. 
Of those, very fortunately, because we hate to see people disabled, 
a large percentage of them are in the 10 and 20-percent category. 838,- 
000 are in the 10-percent category and over 300,000 are in the 20-per- 
cent category. We gradually go down until we get to the fewest in the 
%0-percent category, and then there is a large group of about 123,000 
in the 100-percent category. 


CHART, TOTAL INCOMES OF VETERANS RECEIVING VETERANS’ SERVICE- 
CONNECTED DISABILITY COMPENSATION COMPARED WITH INCOMES OF ALL 
VETERANS 


We then made a survey of several thousand veterans, largely non- 
disabled, to find out their average incomes and we found that their 
average income is just a little over $4,000 per year. That is for a 
serviceman with no disability. We then surveyed several thousand 
drawing compensation and divided them up into various percentages 
of disability. The bars in the chart on page 162 represent what they 
reported as their income plus their compensation. We have always 
said that the compensation was designed to make up for the impair- 
ment in earning power caused by the man’s disability. You will find 
here most all of these bars come out very close to the average veteran, 
nondisabled. The 90 percent runs up pretty high, but that is a small 
number and it did not worry the Commission. We were worried 
about the group over in the 100-percent category. Their income is 
shown to be worse off by about $100 a month than the average veteran. 

Of the 123,000 classified as 100 percent, about 21,000 are drawi 
statutery awards which brings many of them up to $279 a month, as 
as you know some of these special cases go up as high as $420, plus 
dependents’ allowances. But there are about 102,000 of those people 
that are classified as 100 percent that are only getting $181 a month 
and many of them we thought were worse off than some of the people 
drawing $279 so the thinking was somebody ought to look at those 
$181-a-month cases and see if they should not get more so as to bring 
their total income a little higher. I'll discuss that later. 
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COMPENSATION FOR SERVICE-CONNECTED DISABILITY 


The Commission found: 

1. The Veterans’ Administration com- 
pensation system is working fairly well 
but needs revision to bring it up-to-date. 


2. The Schedule for Rating Disabili- 
ties has not been thoroughly revised 
since 1945. 


3. Statutory awards (e. g., extra 
dmounts for amputees) result in un- 
equal treatment of veterans with equal 
degrees of disability. 


4. Present compensation rates tend to 
underpay the totally disabled and to 
favor the less disabled. 

5. The levels of compensation have 
not been geared to prevailing standards 
of living. 


6. Certain diseases are arbitarily de- 
termined by law to be service connected 
for 1 or more years after the veteran 
leaves the service. 

7. The standards for disability evalu- 
ation among Federal agencies differ, as 
does the interpretation of these stand- 
ards. 

&. Rehabilitation offers the greatest 
promise to the disabled but present pro- 
grams lack coordination. 


9. A serious overlap between the Vet- 
erans’ Administration disability com- 
pensation and disability retirement pro- 
grams of the armed services. 


The Commission recommends: 

1. The system should be thoroughly 
revised to incorporate latest advances 
in medical science and rehabilitation 
technique. 

2. The rating schedule should be re- 
vised by a group of qualified physicians, 
economists, sociologists, psychologists, 
and lawyers. 

3. A single comprehensive rating 
schedule based primarily upon average 
impairment of earning capacity but 
with allowance for loss of physical in- 
tegrity, social inadaptability, and short- 
ened life expectancy. 

4. The rate of compensation should 
be relatively greater as the severity of 
disability increases. 

5. Compensation benefits should be 
based on the average earning of a rep 
resentative group of workers and ad- 
justed periodically. 

6. Existing “presumptions” should be 
repealed in favor of medical diagnosis, 
since present laws otherwise adequately 
protect the veteran. 

7. Disability criteria among Federal 
programs should be standardized. 


8. Procedures should be developed te 
take advantage of modern-day concepts 
of rehabilitation in assisting return of 
disabled veterans and servicemen to use- 
ful life. 

9. A study to eliminate duplication of 
effort and establish common standards 


Asa result of some of this information on the disabled the Commis- 
sion found, first, the Veterans’ Admiinstration compensation system 
is working fairly well but needs revision to bring it up to date. 

Two, the Schedule for Rating Disabilities has not been thoroughly 


revised since 1945. 


Three, statutory awards, that is, extra amounts for amputees, result 
In unequal treatment of veterans with equal degrees of disability. 
That shows up primarily in that 100 percent category. We sent out 


the rating sc 


edule and a questionnaire to about 169 doctors and 


specialists in various lines and we got answers back from 155 of them 
and the concensus was that they thought this rating schedule ought 
to be thoroughly revised. The Commission was inclined to agree 
because in studying it, and the cases under it, we felt that while it 
should be based primarily on the average impairment of earning 
‘apacity there are other things that might not have gotten full con- 
sideration. So we recommend, first, the system should be thoroughly 
revised to incorporate latest advances in medical science and rehabili- 
tation technique. 

Two, the rating schedule should be revised by a group of qualified 
physicians, economists, sociologists, psychologists, and lawyers. 
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Three, a single comprehensive rating schedule based primarily upon 
average impairment of earning capacity but with allowance for loss 
of physical integrity, social inadaptability, and shortened life expec- 
tancy. We did not believe that they had been given full consideration 
in drawing up the rating scale. If a man is going to live a shorter 
period of life that should be taken into consideration. While we agree 
that it should be primarily on the average impairment of earning 
power these other things should be considered. It is hard to measure 
them, yes, but some allowance should be made. 

The Commission also found, four, present compensation rates tend 
to underpay the totally disabled and to favor the less disabled. In 
other words, we think the rates for totally disabled veterans ought to 
be looked at with the idea of bringing them up. 

We say then that the rate of compensation should be relatively 
greater as the severity of disability increases. 

We also found that the levels of compensation have not been geared 
to prevailing standards of living and we recommended that compen- 
sation benefits should be based on the average earnings of a represen- 
tative group of workers and adjusted periodically. Usually you find 
it is out of line and every 10 years or so you raise the amount paid 
for 100 percent disability, and the others correspondingly. We felt 
if it were tied to some representative figure, like the average earning 
capacity of some particular group, then every year or 2 you would 
have some way of comparing it and you could probably keep the 
benefits more in line with the cost of living. 

Next, the Commission found certain diseases are arbitrarily deter- 
mined by law to be service connected for 1 or more years after the 
veteran leaves the service. The Commission recommended that exist- 
ing presumptions should be repealed in favor of medical diagnosis, 
since present laws otherwise adequately protect the veteran. We 
thought that it would be much fairer to depend upon the diagnosis 
than a limited, arbitrary period of time. 

Next, the Commission found the standards for disability evalua- 
tion among Federal agencies differ as does the interpretation of these 
standards. The Commission recommended the disability criteria 
among Federal programs should be standardized, not a different one 
for old age and survivors insurance, the Military, and so on. 

The Commission found that rehabilitation offers the greatest prom- 
ise to the disabled but present programs lack coordination. The 
Commission recommended that procedures should be developed to take 
advantage of modern-day concepts of rehabilitation in assisting return 
of disabled veterans and servicemen to useful life. 

The Commission found a serious overlap between the Veterans’ 
Administration disability compensation and disability retirement pro- 
grams of the Armed Services, and recommended a study to eliminate 
duplication of effort and establish common standards. 

We spent a good deal of time on that subject. We saw that it was 
too complicated for us to finish in our limited time so we just put in 
the recommendation that another group make the study. There is a 
wide variation in rating. The Defense Department will rate some- 
body 10 percent and the Veterans’ Administration will rate him 100 
percent, and the Veterans’ Administration will rate somebody 100 
percent and the Defense Department will rate him 10 percent. There 
is something wrong somewhere which ought to be straightened out. 
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SERVICE-CONNECTED SURVIVOR BENEFITS AND GOVERNMENT INSURANCE 


The Commission found: The Commission— 
1. Present survivor benefits are com- 1. Strongly endorses the improve- 
plex and inequitable: ments embodied in the pending Hardy 


Four Federal agencies admin- bill (H. R. 7089). 
ister six different programs. 

Benefits are inadequate in some 
cases ; excessive in others. 

The period during which indem- 
nity payments are made is inflex- 
ible. 

Payments are made in some cases 
to nondependents. 

Social Security coverage is on a 
temporary basis. 

2. Some of the existing Veterans Ad- 2. Recommends that conversion to per- 
ministration term insurance is not con- manent policies be allowed for a limited 
vertible. This will cause many veterans period. 
to drop their insurance in later years. 

3. The Uniformed Services Contin- 3. Recommends that the Contingency 
gency Option Act and veterans’ laws do Option Act benefits be coordinated with 
not enable retired military personnel to those provided by the Veterans Admin- 
provide definite and certain amounts istration so a definite amount of protec- 
of survivor protection for their families. tion can be elected and paid for on a 

predictable basis. 

With regard to service-connected survivor benefits and Government 
insurance, “the Commission found the present survivor benefits are 
complex and inequitable. Four Federal agencies administer 6 differ- 
ent programs. 

Benefits are inadequate in some cases and excessive in others. 

The period during which indemnity payments are made is in- 
flexible. 

Payments are made in some cases to nondependents. 

Social security coverage is on a temporary basis. 

The Commission therefore strongly endorses the improvements 
embodied in the pending Hardy bill, H. R. 7089, which passed the 
House last year and is now in the Senate. We think that would cor- 
rect most of these things we found wrong. 

Second, the Commission found some of the existing Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration term insurance is not convertible. This will cause many 
veterans to drop their insurance in later years. In general, the Com- 
mission thought that the Government should get out of the insurance 
business but they recognize there are certain cases where the Govern- 
ment will have to stay in it. We now have contracts with certain 
veterans for term insurance. As time goes on that is going to get very 
expensive, so the Commission recommends that conversion to perma- 
nent policies be allowed for a limited period to take care of the con- 
tracts we already have with veterans. 

We also found that the Uniformed Services Contingency Option 

Act and veterans’ laws do not enable retired military. personnel to 
provide definite and certain amounts of survivor protection for their 
families. We recommended that the Contingency Option Act bene- 

fits be coordinated with those provided by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion so a definite amount of protection can be elected and pi aid for on 
a predictable basis. That is a complicated subject and will un- 
doubtedly be affected by the passage of H. R. 7089. We think that we 
ought to take another look at it. I will not go into the details of it. It 
is hard for a career man to make a choice now. 
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CHART, PERCENT OF VETERANS IN CIVILIAN LIFE WHO HAD RECEIVED 
READJ USTMENT BENEFITS UNDER PUBLIC LAW 346 


Now, I would like to go to the second phase of benefits, the Readjust- 
ment Act. This chart, on page 253 of the Commission’s report, shows 
the rates at which World War II veterans took : advantage of the bene- 
fits provided in the Readjustment Act of 1944. This top line, the 
broken line, indicates the percentage taking advantage of the un- 
employment compensation. You will notice that it went up very 
rapidly in late 1945 and 1946. A study of that showed that in areas 
of temporary unemployment like Detroit, where they were shifting 
over from war production to automobile production, it was “ather 
high during that period. That is what it was for. In some industrial 
areas it ran higher than in others. Finally, 58 percent of the World 
War II veterans took advantage of unemployment compensation for 

varying periods. I think that it was something like 14 percent of 
theia that took advantage of it for 52 weeks. You corrected part of 
that after the Korean conflict when you limited entitlement to 26 weeks. 

The solid tine on his chart shows the rate in percentages at which 
men entered training. It includes all training. A total of 51 percent 
took advantage of the educational provisions. 

The bottom line shows the rate at which the veterans took advantage 
of the home loan provisions of the Readjustment Act. As could be 
expected, it went up very slowly because the veterans did not know 
where they wanted to live. A lot of them did net have permanent 
jobs and they were not sure what they wanted to do for the rest of 
their lives. When you get out into the last couple of years the line 
goes up very rapidly. ‘The Commission realized that’ while this is 
being taken advantage of now more than ever, there would be the 
question of exte nding it for a period. However, we felt that in gen- 
eral the period should not be extended except as a phasing-out pe1 riod 
which we know is going to be a problem regardless of when you end it. 
If you extend it 10 years, at the end of ‘that 10 years you still are 
going to have a problem of closing it out because a Jot will come in the 
last 6 sannitied. Whenever you close it out you are going to*have a 
problem. 

The Commission members were not too convinced that this is in 
the long run really a benefit. It looks like one, it is true—you get a 


lower interest rate—but when you take into consideration some of the 
other things we are not sure. 
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I have our findings outlined on this chart. 


READJUSTMENT BENEFITS 


The Commission found : 

1. Readjustment benefits are a dra- 
matic improvement over earlier back- 
ward looking pension and bonus bene- 
fits because: 

Help is given when it is needed 
most; 

The amount of aid is fitted to in- 
dividual needs; 

The aid is constructive and of 
lasting value. 

2. World War II veterans, as a group, 
have successfully reestablished them- 
selves in civilian life. 


3. Benefits were often misused or in- 
effective under the original World War 
II GI bill because safeguards and 
standards were inadequate. Consider- 
able improvements were made in the 
Korean GI bill. 


4+. The Veterans’ Administration loan 
guaranty program has helped many 
veierans buy homes, but its advantages 
are largely offset by increased costs 
from discounts, poor construction, and 
VA-FHA duplication. 

> Education and training benefits 
for Korean veterans ure esseritially 
sound, but there are some problems that 
should be avoided in any future pro- 
gram. 


The Commission recommends : 

1, Adequate readjustment benefits 
should be the primary method of meet 
ing the Government’s obligation to non- 
disabled veterans. 


2. The Government's future policy be 
based on the premise that GI bill bene- 
fits substantially discharged the Gov- 
ernment’s obligation to nondisabled 
veleruns. 

3. Future programs should provide 
for 

Proper safeguards to limit use 
of benefits to bona fide readjust- 
ment purposes ; 

benetit levels geared to those in 
general progranis ; 

Use ot agencies administering 
similar general programs whenever 
possible. 

4. Responsibility for veterans’ home 
loans should be transferred to Federal 
Housing Administration to eliminate 
duplication and permit more orderly 
termination of the program. 


5. Future training programs should 
provide for 

Vocational guidance and counsel- 
ing for all; 

A 2-year limit for entering train- 
ing; 

No subsistence allowance for 
those employed full time. 


With regard to readjustment benefits the Commission found, first, 


readjustment benefits are a dramatic improvement over earlier back- 
ward looking pension and bonus benefits because help is given when 
it is needed most, the amount of aid is fitted to individual needs, and 
the aid is constructive and of lasting value to the veteran and the Na- 
tion. As a consequence, the Commission recommended adequate re- 
adjustment benefits should be the primary method of meeting the 
Government's obligation to nondisabled veterans. 

Second, World War II veterans, as a group, had successfully re- 
established themselves in civilian life and we recommend the Govern 
ment’s future policy be based on the premise that GI bill benefits sub- 
stantially discharged the Government’s obligation to nondisabled 
veterans. 


76525—56——-2 
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The Commission found, third, benefits were often misused or in- 
effective under the original World War II GI bill because safeguards 
and standards were inadequate. Considerable improvements were 
made in the Korean GI bill. We recommended future programs 
should provide for proper safeguards to limit use of benefits to bona 
fide readjustment purposes; benefit levels geared to those in general 
program; and use of agencies administering similar general programs 
whenever possible. 

The members of this committee are thoroughly familiar with that 
because we went into it when you made a lot of corrections for the 
Korean bill. The Veterans’ Administration loan guaranty program 
has helped many veterans buy homes, but its advantages are largely 
offset by increased cost from discounts, poor construction, and VA- 
FHA duplication. We questioned whether or not it is as much of a 
benefit to the veteran as it looks like on the surface. The Commis- 
sion recommends that responsibility for veterans’ home loans should 
be transferred to the Federal Housing Administration to eliminate 
duplication and permit more orderly” termination of the program. 
In the report, you will find that we recommend that at first they be 
given a certain discount on their interest and other terms and the 
next year a little less until finally they phase it in. Whenever you 
end it, you are probably going to have to phase it in by some such 
method. 

No. 5, the Commission found that education and training benefits 
for Korean veterans are essentially sound, but there are some prob- 
lems that should be avoided in any future program. We recom- 
mended future training programs should provide for vocational guid- 
ance and counseling for all, a 2-year limit for entering training, and 
no subsistence allowance for those employed full time. Many people 
drawing full time still secure the subsistence allowance. 

I would like to go to the third general classification, and that is the 
question of non-service-connected pensions. 

This chart, on page 362 of the report, shows the war veterans age 
65 and over and the total male population age 65 and over. For ex- 
ample, back in 1940 a very small percentage, just 2.5 percent, of the 
male population age 65 and over were veterans. It gradually increases 
so that in 1955, 11 preent of the male population age 65 and over are 
veterans. When we get over here to 1985, 43 percent of the male 
population age 65 and over will be veterans. 

The chart on page 359 shows the percent of males covered by social 
security. On the left side are males 20 years old and over that are 
covered by social security under present law. You will notice that 
in 1955, 81 percent of our males 20 years old and over are covered by 
social security. That goes up until in the year 2000, 90 percent will 
be covered. 

Of the males age 65 and over, 63 percent of them are now covered, 
but by 1985, 9 out ‘of 10 men at age 65 will have social security coverage. 

We also took a look at the income of veterans that are now drawing 
non-service-connected pensions. The black bars in the chart on page 
379 represent the percentage of the total of some 600,000 drawing non- 
service-connected pensions that have incomes of $800, more or less, 
and that includes their pensions. 

23 percent of the non-service-connected veterans on the rolls have 
an income of $800 or less. Another 22-plus percent have incomes of 
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$800 to $1,100. So you have almost half of them down here who have 


a genuine need of help. 


‘This bar above the black bar represents the percent of total income 


of these 600,000, including their pensions and outside income. 


You 


will notice that 12.2 percent of the income is received by 23 percent 


of the veterans, and most of that is pensions. 


This little white bar 


in here, you probably cannot see it over here, most all of that $800 is 
pension. When you jump to the top bars, from $2,900 on up, 7 percent 
of the veterans are getting 16 percent of the total income of the 600,000. 

So, going to the basic oe of the Commission, it was that men 


in most need should receive the 


1elp, so we felt that probably what is 


being given up here, should have been given down here instead. These, 
apparently, are the people in greater need than the ones in the higher 


income brackets. 


As a consequence of that information 





charts in the report 





and you will find a lot more 


The Ciratrman. General, would you like to rest for a minute? 
Genera] Braptey. No, sir, I am all right. I hope I am not talking 
so fast that you cannot understand me. 


The Commission found: 

1. Veterans’ non-service-connected 
pensions came into being a century be- 
fore the country had general social wel- 
fare programs. 

2. The veterans’ pension program 
overlaps the basic social security pro- 
gram—old age and survivors insur- 
ance—established in 1935. 


3. The present veterans’ pension pro- 
gram is not geared to meeting needs: 
Income limits are too high; 
Income limits operate on an all- 
or-nothing basis; 
Some benefits are inadequate for 
those in genuine need. 


4. Disability and employability for 
veterans are unrealistic in that— 
A 10 percent disability at age 
65 is rated as total; 
Unemployability is established 
without attempts at placement or 
rehabilitation. 


5. Eligibility standards for widows 
and children are not geared to need and 
are discriminatory among survivors of 
different wars. 


6. Standards regarding simultaneous 
payment of public assistance and vet- 
erans’ pensions are not clear. 


The Commission recommends: 

1. The main purpose of veterans’ pen- 
sions should be to provide assistance to 
those in need. 


2. Veterans’ pension benefits should 
be coordinated with the general social 
security benefits: 

Veterans’ pensions should be- 
come a reserve line of defense to 
OASI, the basic social insurance 
prcgram. 

Coordination should be achieved 
by setting realistic minimum in- 
come standards for pensioners and 
offsetting other income, including 
OASI benefits, against the pension. 

3. Veterans’ pensions should stress 
assistance to those who are in greatest 
need : 

Pension levels should be based on 
public assistance stancards and 
should be consistent with OASI. 

Deductions from income should 
be on a sliding scale, with only « 
partial offset for earned income. 

4. Disability and employability 
standards should be strengthened: 

Up to age 70 a 30 percent mini- 
mum disability should be required. 

Unemployability should be con- 
firmed by referral to State Employ- 
ment and Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion Services. 

5. Survivor pensions should be avail- 
able to all veterans’ families which are 
in equal need; and the elig bility stand- 
ards should be brought in line with 
OASI. 

6. Payment of public assistance to 
those receiving veterans’ pensions 
should not disqualify the pensioner, so 
veterans with special needs can obtain 
supplementary assistance. 
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‘The Commission found that the veterans’ non-service-connected pen- 
sions came into being a century before the country had general social- 
welfare programs. The first such pension for veterans came in 1818, 
because people did not want veterans dying in the poorhouse, so they 
took care of them, and rightfully so. In addition, you may remember 
that the first widows’ pension law was not passed until 1836, 18 years 
later, and that was only for widows married to the veterans while 
they were in service. We now provide for them much quicker and 
better. 

We recommend that the main purpose of veterans’ pensions should 
be to provide assistance to those in need, 

The Commission found that the veterans’ pension program over- 

laps the basic social-security progr am—old age and survivors insur- 
ance—established in 1935. The Commission recommends that veter- 
ans’ pension benefits should be coordinated with the general social- 
security benefits; that veterans’ pensions should become a reserve 
line of defense to OASI, the basic social-insurance program ; and 
that coordination should be achieved by setting realistic minimum 
income standards for pons and offsetting the other income, in- 
cluding OASI benefits, against the pension. 
We found that ina = Bn years 9 out of 10 males reaching the age of 
65 will have social-security coverage. The question comes up, “how 
will you take care of the other 10 percent whose social-security cover- 
age is not sufficient to take care of their general needs ? 

The Commission felt we should continue the non-service-connected 
pensions to take care of the people not otherwise provided for. We 
think the social-security benefits ought to be taken into consideration in 
figuring the man’s income to determine whether or not he is eligible to 
a pension. Furthermore, we thought we should tie it in in some way 
with OAST benefits because if a man works all his life and contributes 
to OASI, we fail to agree that the man is entitled to something plus 
because he is a veteran, provided he has no service-connected dis- 
ability. 

The Commission found that the present veterans’ pension program 
is not geared to meeting needs. We found that income limits are too 
high; that income limits operate on an all-or-nothing basis; and that 
some benefits are inadequate for those in genuine need. 

We recommend that veterans’ pensions should stress assistance to 
those who are in greatest need; that pension levels should be based 
on public assistance standards and should be consistent with OAST; 
and that deductions from income should be on a sliding scale, with 
only a partial offset for earned income. 

In connection with that, you will find in our report we feel a man 
drawing a pension, if he is married should get more than if he is 
single. As it stands now, a man gets $66 a month whether or not he 
ismarried. We think you should give a single man $70 and a married 
man $105, or something like that, consideri ing the need is greater with 
a married veteran than with a single veteran. 

We found disability and employability standards for veterans are 
unrealistic in that a 10 percent disability at age 65 is rated as total: 


and unemployability is established without attempts at placement or 
rehabilitation. 
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We felt that anyone reaching the age of 65 can establish a 10 percent 
disability. I am sure that is true in most cases. So under that rul- 
ing almost any veteran reaching the age of 65 could qualify for total 
<lisability 

We recommend that the disability and employability standards 
should be strengthened, and that up to age 70, a 30 percent minimum 
disability should be required ; and that. unemployability should be 
confirmed by referral to State employment and vocational rehabilita- 
tion services. Maybe in most cases they will say, “He is too old,” but 
I like to think those of us approaching 65 will live a lot longer than 
we used to, and we find a great tendency to not make people retire 
at 65, but let them go on as long as they are physically fit. I read 
sometime ago that where they had given the men a choice, they had 
found a man did not want to quit at 65 unless his doctor ordered it. 
1 found a man who was 70 and had just gotten a promotion. 

We found that the eligibility standards for widows and children 
ure not geared to need and are discriminatory among survivors of 
lifferent wars. 

We recommend survivor pensions should be available to all vet- 
erans’ families which are in equal need; and the eligibility standards 
should be brought in line with OAST. 

We also found that the standards regarding simultaneous payment 
of public assistance and veterans’ pensions are not clear. We recom- 
mend that the payment of public assistance to the receiving veterans’ 
pensions should not disqualify the pensioner, so veterans with special 
needs can obtain supplementary assistance. 

For example, if we pay a veteran $70 or $105, if that is not sufficient 
because a man is too disabled to get around and needs assistance, we 
think the State programs and other programs should still step in 
and help him to meet his needs. 

We then went into a study of benefits for peacetime ex-servicemen. 


BENEFITS FOR PEACETIME Ex-SERVICEMEN 


The Commission found: 

1. Persons entering the Armed Forces since January 31, 1955, are eligible for 
Veterans’ Administration disability compensation and related benefits but not 
for the GI bill benefits. 

2. Maintenance of Armed Forces at present level will mean an annual turn- 
over of 700,000-—one-third draftees—and 26 million living peacetime ex-service- 
men by the year 2000. 

3. Peacetime military service, unlike service in wartime, can be foreseen and 
planned for. 

4. Service today is better paid and provides training and experience useful in 
civilian life. 

5. The interruption and handicap from peacetime military service is not suffi- 
cient to require substantial readjustment assistance. 

The Commission recommends— 

1. That the following benefits be provided for peacetime ex-servicemen : 
Service-connected disability and death compensation at wartime rates; 
Vocational rehabilitation for service-connected disabilities through the 

Federal-State program ; 
Insurance for those with significant service-connected disabilities ; 
Reemployment rights as provided by existing laws; 
Unemployment compensation, through State programs, like that provided 
Federal civilian employees. 
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2. That the following special benefits not be extended to peacetime ex-service- 
men: 

Mustering-out pay; 

Loan guaranty benefits ; 

Non-service-connected pensions ; 

Education and training benefits (if a national educational program is con- 
sidered necessary, it should be on a general basis and fill the needs of all 
qualified young people, including ex-servicemen). 

We found that persons entering the Armed Forces since January 31, 
1955, are eligible for Veterans’ Administration disability compensa- 
tion and related benefits but not for the GI bill benefits. 

We found that maintenance of the Armed Forces at the present level 
will mean an aiinual turnover of 700,000, one-third draftees, and 26 
million living peacetime ex-servicemen by the year 2000. 

We found that peacetime military service, unlike service in war- 
time, can be foreseen and planned for. 

We also found that service today is better paid and provides train- 
ing and experience useful in civilian life; and that the interuption and 
handicap from peacetime military service is not sufficient to require 
substantial readjustment assistance. 

We therefore recommended that certain benefits be provided for 
peacetime ex-servicemen, and that certain special benefits not be 
exended to peacetime ex-servicemen. 

We recommended specifically that the following benefits be provided 
for peacetime ex-servicemen : 

(1) Service-connected disadility and death compensation at war- 
time rates. The Commission felt that if a man loses an arm or loses 
his health during peacetime, that it is just as big a loss to him as a 
similar loss during wartime. And when we consider that of the 
2,076,000 now drawing disability compensation for wartime service 
only 25 percent received their disability in combat and the other 75 
percent received their disability not in a combat zone, we think the 
peacetime people should be in the same category. 

(2) We recommend that vocational rehabilitation for service-con- 
nected disabilities be given through the Federal-State programs. We 
found as time went on there would not be sufficient disabled ex-service- 
men requiring vocational rehabilitation to justify a national program, 
but there would be a State program and the Federal Government 
should reimourse the States for the cost of the necessary services. 

(3) Insurance for those with significant service-connected disabili- 
ties. The Commission felt the Government should continue to pro- 
vide insurance to veterans with service-connected disabilities which 
prevent them from obtaining commercial life insurance at standard 
rates. 

(4) Reemployment rights as provided by existing laws. 

(5) Unemployment compensation, through State programs, like 
that provided Federal civilian employees. We think that should be 
looked at insofar as Federal civilian employees are entitled to certain 
unemployment compensation, and that maybe the man in uniform 
should be given the same rate. 

We specifically recommended that the following special benefits not 
be extended to peacetime ex-servicemen : 

(1) Mustering-out pay. 
(2) Loan guaranty benefits. 
(3) Non-service-connected pensions. 
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(4) Education and training benefits. We discussed that at con- 
siderable length because we knew there was a shortage in ceriain fields, 
such as engineers and so on. We felt if a national educational pro- 
gram is considered necessary, it should be on a general basis and should 
not be limited to ex-servicemen because a lot of your good material 
will not be among ex-servicemen. It should include all qualified 
young people, including ex-servicemen but not limited to them. 
Whether you want to give something extra to ex-servicemen is a dif- 


ferent matter. 


In our directive we were told to study administration also. 


ADMINISTRATION 


The Commission found need for— 

1. Broader outlook in the Veterans’ 
Administration—and greater responsi- 
bility on the Administrator. 


2. More top-level professional advis- 
ers for the Administrator. 

3. More facts on the status of veter- 
ans and on the effectiveness of veterans’ 
programs. 

4. Governmentwide coordination be- 
tween veterans’ programs and general 
programs. 

5. Some restraints on the Adminis- 
trator’s broad authority. 


The Commission recommends : 

1. Redefinition of the Administrator's 
mission to include responsibility for pro- 
gram analysis, long-range policy, and 
positive advice to the President. 

2. Additions to the Administrator's 
professional staff. 

3. Strengthening of Veterans’ Admin 
istration facilities for research and 
analysis on veterans’ matters. 

4. A Cabinet subcommittee on veter- 
ans’ affairs, and consideration of Cabi- 
net status for the Administrator. 

5. More specific standards in legisla 
tion and advance review of important 
Veterans’ Administration actions by 


appropriate Government agencies. 
6. Greater uniformity and safeguards 6. Central review of decisions o 
for the Government in Veterans’ Admin- 
istration claims adjudication. 
7. Simplification of the extremely he 
numerous and complex veterans’ laws 
and regulations. 


Vet- 
erans’ Administration field boards. 


Simplification and codification of 
veterans’ laws with corresponding sim- 
plification of regulations. 

We found need for a broader outlook in the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion and greater responsibility on the Administrator. We recommend 
a redefinition of the Administrator’s mission to include responsibility 
for program analysis, long-range policy, and positive advice to the 
President. 

As you know, it has always been a question whether the Administra- 
tor is purely an administrator or should give advice to the President. 

We found there should be more top-level professional advisers for 
the Administrator, and we recommend additions to the Administra- 
tor’s professional staff, not more than half a dozen perhaps, but some 
to do poy forming and to help the Administrator give advice to the 
President. 

We found a need for more facts on the status of veterans and on 
the effectiveness of veterans’ programs. We recommend strengthening 
of Veterans’ Administration facilities for research and analysis on 
veterans’ matters. 

We found a need for governmentwide coordination between veter- 
ans’ programs and general programs. We think one answer might 
be a Cabinet subcommittee on veterans’ affairs, with the Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs as a special member, and having representation 
from the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, the Depart- 
ment of Labor, and all departments concerned with veterans’ and re- 
lated programs. This subcommittee could get together once in a 
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while and discuss their common problems, and it might be very help- 
ful. The best example of that is that the State Department and the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff meet every week to discuss their related problems. 
We think there sohuld be some of that here. 

We also recommend—we know this has been discussed before, but 
we think there should be a restudy as to whether or not the Administra- 
tor should have Cabinet status. We think it might help the President 
in getting a good man to head the Veterans’ Administration from time 
to time, not that he does not have a good man, but it would be an 
incentive for a good man to come in. 

We found the need for greater uniformity and safeguards for the 
Government in Veterans’ Administration claims adjudication. We 
think some central review is needed. We know they do make spot 
checks from time to time, but we are not sure but that there should be 
even greater review. For example, in the Defense Department we 
found they review every disability retirement case in order to get 
uniformity. After several years they are getting greater uniformity. 
We think something like that is needed here. We have found they are 
very liberal with one man and very strict with another. 

In connection with this, we had a lot of discussion as to whether 
there should be further appeal from the decision of the Veterans’ 
Administrator. Now a man can appeal to the Veterans’ Appeals 
Board and that is the end. There is some thinking that maybe there 
should be an appeal to the court because this is one of the few cases 
where a man has no appeal to a Federal court as a last resort. How- 
ever, after a lot of discussion we decided against that recommendation. 
We think the number of cases where there is an injustice is so small 
that if you could just pick out those it would be worthwhile. but if 
large numbers were appealed to the courts it would overburden the 
courts and the Veterans’ Administration and probably would not solve 
the problem. 

We found a need for simplification of the extremely numerous and 
complex veterans’ laws and regulations. Whether or not there is an 
answer to this, we are sure you gentlemen have considered it. We 
think there should be some simplification and codification of veterans’ 
laws with corresponding simplification of regulations. The veterans’ 
laws and regulations now take up approximately 26 feet of shelf space. 
We think that ought to be looked at again because of the great number 
of people involved. 

Mr. Chairman, I did finish in an hour by talking pretty fast. Now 
I will try to answer your questions. 

The CHarrman. General, would it be possible for you to come back 
this afternoon about 3 o’clock? 

Mrs. Rocers. Mr. Chairman, I think you have two bills coming up. 

The Cuatrman. I realize that, Mrs. Rogers, but I think we will be 
finished by 3 o'clock. 

General Brapiey. Yes, sir. 

You will find this is said much better in this report than I have said 
it, but this gives you a quick idea of what the thinking was. 

I will be glad to come back this afternoon and answer any questions. 

The Cuarrman. If you could come back at 3 o’clock for maybe an 
hour and a half for questions. 

General Brapiry. Yes, sir. 
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The Cuamman. Does the Commission have any plan of sending 
suggested legislation to the Congress? 

General Brap.Ey. No,sir. We were a Commission appointed by the 
President to report to him. What he does from now on, that is his 
business. We hope we are finished. In fact, I was hoping the other 
members of the Commission would come up here and make this presen- 
tation and spare me, but the vote was 6 to 1 that I do it. 

The Caamman. I hope the President will direct somebody down 
there to prepare suggested legislation. 

General, I would like to ask you two questions before we recess. 

First, I am sure you are aware of the compensation bills pending 
before our committee. The committee decided to wait until they had 
heard you before acting on compensation and pension bills. 

Your recommendation on above 50 percent disability is in complete 
contradiction, I believe, to the recommendations of the different veter- 
ans’ groups. The compensation legislation before our committee 
recommends increases starting with approximately 18 percent for a 
10 percent disability and 10 percent at 100 percent disability. Would 
you care to comment on that? I am sure you remember this com- 
mittee took action some years ago which caused that discrepancy. 

General Brapiey. I think I am speaking for every member of the 
Commision when I say this was not in accord with our thinking. We 
think the impairment of earning capacity of 10 and 20 percent dis- 
ability people is not too great. Asa matter of fact, we wonder whether 
that 10 percent should not be taken another look at, not for reducing 
the amount they are getting, but probably some people on there do not 
have their earning capacity reduced at all. Veterans came up and told 
me they were on “10 percent, and probably should not be on it at all. 
So our Commsision was of the opinion you should take a look at the 
higher rates rather than the lower. 

The CHatrman. The second question on compensation deals with 
presumption. We have a number of bills before the committee at 
this time suggesting a further increase in presumption. I notice your 
Commission recommends doing away with all presumption. 

General Brapiey. Yes, because we believe with modern methods you 

can establish the time when a man contracted a disease by diagnosis 
onl history rather than by presumption. 

The Cuairman. General, take TB and arieriosclerosis, you believe 
medical science can tell when they start ¢ 

General Brap.iey. Yes, sir, and if they cannot tell exactly, they give 
them the benefit of the doubt. Some of those diseases can be service 
connected after 12 years. You should not say that every one that 
developed the disease in 12 years was service connected. We think 
that we should be able to tell that by diagnosis and history. 

The Cuarman. Do I understand also that you recommend the 
present presumptive cases after a year be discontinued, or something 
along that line? 

General Braptey. I do not remember how that is worded in the 
report. 

Mr. Marcu. Do you mean 

The Cuarrman. Will you give the reporter your name and title, 
please ? 

Mr. Marcn. Michael S. March, technical adviser. 
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Did you mean the presumptions for future adjudications be dropped, 
or those adjudicated on the presumption should be dropped ? 

The Cuarrman. Those adjudicated on the presumption. 

Mr. Marcu. The Commission did not make a recommendation on 
that point. 

General Brapiey. That will be taken care of by central review of 
the case. We have no intention of going back on the rolls and taking 
people off. The idea was to have a “guidance for the future. In gen- 
eral we were thinking about the future. 

The Cuairman. The next problem facing our committee is about 19 
bills recommending major changes in the law affecting non-service- 
connected pensions. Do I understand it is the recommendation of 
this Commission that these bills should not be passed on non-service- 
connected pensions ? 

General Braptey. I am not familiar with the bills before your com- 
mittee, but the Commission felt in general that a man having come 
back from wartime service with no disability, or who was readjusted 
under the Readjustment Act, was the same as any other citizen. 

One survey found in that report indicates that of 7,000 veterans 
surveyed, 50 percent regarded their military service as not having 
affected their life one way or another; 40 percent felt they had bene- 
fited from their military service; and less than 10 percent found it to 
have been a handicap, and only two-thirds of these regarded it as a 
permanent handicap. 

So we do not think that just because a man is a veteran, if he has no 
disability, he should be given a pension except for need. If he is not 
covered by social security or some other program, some program 
should take care of him, and we say, “Let the non-service-connected 
program take care of his needs.” We say, “Let him draw the non- 
service-connected pension.” 

So, in general, we think for those in actual need their needs should 
be taken eare of. As a general proposition they should be taken care 
of by the OASI program. 

The CuarrmMan. General, if you will come back at 3 o’clock the com- 
mittee will adjourn until 3 o’clock, at which time the members of the 
committee may question you. 

General Braptey. Yes, sir. 

(Thereupon, at 12 0 clock noon, the committee recessed until 3 p. m. 
of the same day.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


The CuairmMan. The committee will come to order. 

Gentlemen, I think we will go ahead. There will be some other 
members along in a moment. 

I would like to ask you one other question. You mentioned the 
widows of different wars, this morning, receiving different benefits. 

Did I understand correctly that you mean we should equalize the 
widow-pension situation to where any widow of World War I or 
World War II or Korea would be entitled to the same benefits ? 

General Bravery. They were passed.at different times, and we think 
a look ought to be taken at them, as to whether they are all fulfilling 
needs equally. That is what we have in mind. 

The Cuarrman. Of course, today the widow of a World War I 
veteran—— 
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General Braptey. In other words, I believe you will find the report 
recommends that we take off the disability requirement. 

The CHatrman. Take off the disability requirement? I do not 
believe I understand, General. 

General Braptey. Equalize the wars as to disability. I believe in 
the last 2 wars the man has to have died with a service-connected dis- 
ability. 

The CHarrman. With aservice-connected disability. And in World 
War I, it makes no difference whether there is service-connected dis- 
ability or not. 

General Braptey. That is right. 

The Cuatrman. Do you mean by that the Commission recommends 
passing a bill that equalizes that? 

General Brapiey. Yes, sir. 

In other words, to equalize the widows in those cases. 

The Cuarrman. Did the Commission recognize the amount or men- 
tion the amount the widows should receive ¢ 

General Braptey. No, sir; I don’t believe so, except in the one case 
we gave examples of where a single veteran ought to get a certain 
amount and a married veteran a different amount, merely as an exam- 
ple to show the difference in need between the two cases. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Edmondson, did you have a question ? 

Mr. Epmonpson. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

General, I have listened with a great deal of interest to your state- 
ment here today, and I have also had an opportunity to scan your 
report, which appears to be a very comprehensive document represent- 
ing a great deal of work. 

There is one thing I was curious about and I do not want to take 
advantage of you on ‘the matter, but I overheard you mention to several 
of us in the anteroom that you had had 11 jobs, and now, with the 
completion of this, you were down to 10. 

General Brapiey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Has this been a study to which you have personally 
been able to devote a great deal of time and attention ? 

General Braptey. Y es, sir; I have devoted more time to this than 
to anything else that I have been doing. 

I merely mentioned that because somebody spoke about my being 
retired. And I have tried to interest myself in various activities. 
Probably the next thing that takes most of my time is chairman of 
the California Institute of Cancer Research, where we are trying to 
solve the cancer problem. 

First, we will have a test for cancer, and we hope we will get a treat- 
ment some day. I have been interested in that, and some schools and 
some hospitals, and the World Affairs Council and the Army Ord- 
nance Association, and a few other things. None of them take too 
much time in themselves; except this has taken a lot of time. 

I spent most of January here and most of March here. The staff 
sent out studies to me to read from time to time, so that I could always 
come in prepared. I don’t remember how many meetings we had. 
We must have had 8 or 10 meetings, some of them for a week. 

We usually met over the weekends, because some of these men were 
busy and they preferred to meet over weekends. We would sometimes 
meet Friday, Saturday, and Sunday, and then sometimes.clear on 
through the middle of the next week, and then some evenings we met. 
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I think the members of this Commission have been very conscien- 
tious aliout the matter, reading studies before they came in here and 
then devoting very conscientious discussion to the various subjects that 
have been brought up. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Like most of the American people, I am sure I 
have been an admirer of General Omar Bradley for a great many years 
and have admired his many activities since he left the military 
service. 

And seeing your name on this report adds a great deal of weight to 
it and to its conclusions, on satisfaction that it does represent in full 
your personal views and that the conclusions reached are your own 
as well as the conclusions of the staff. 

General Brapiey. I would like to emphasize that these are the con- 
clusions of seven men, and the unanimity of opinion was almost con- 
stant throughout on all these subjects. 

Once in a while there would be something in which there would be 
some question on the part of some member of the Commission, but, 
in general, this represents the unanimous conclusion of seven men who 
devoted a lot of time and very conscientious effort to it. It is not a 
Bradley report, by any means. It may carry my name, and they 
elected me to present it, but, actually, this is a work of 7 men and a 
very capable staff for a period of 13 or 14 months. 

Mr. EpMonpson. Getting specific, as to the membership of the Com- 
mission and the staff, I do not know whether that has been made a 
part of the hearings or not. 

General Brapiey. I don’t believe it has been put in the hearings. It 
is included in the report on page 413. 

Mr. Epmonpson. | would like to ask unanimous consent that ap- 
pendix B, identifving the members of the Commission, as to who they 
are and what their occupations are, might be made a part of the record 
at this point. 

The CuairMan. Without objection, so ordered. 


{Immediate release from James C. Hagerty, Press Secretary to the President] 


THE WHIreE Hovsse, 
March 5, 1955. 

The President today appointed Gen. Omar N. Bradley as chairman of the 
President’s Commission on Veterans’ Pensions. 

At the same time, the President also appointed the following as members 
of the Commission: 

Clarence G. Adamy, of Arlington, Va., field director of the National Citizens 
Committee for Educational Television. 

William J. Donovan, of New York City, N. Y., attorney and World War II 
Director of the Office of Stragetic Services. 

Paul R. Hawley, of College Corner, Ohio, director of the American College of 
Surgeons. 

Martin D. Jenkins, of Baltimore, Md., president of Morgan State College. 

Theodore 8. Petersen, of Hillsborough, Calif., president of the Standard Oil 
Company of California. 

John S. Thompson, of Glen Ridge, N. J., vice chairman of the board, Mutual 
Benefit Life Insurance Co. 

The Commission was established by Executive order on January 14, 1955. 
It is to make a final report to the President not later than November 1, 1955. 

The White House also made public the following letter from the President 
to Gencral Bradley : 

“Dear GENERAL BrapLEy: The Commission on Veterans’ Pensions, of which 
you are the Chairman, has been appointed by me to carry out a comprehensive 
study of the laws and policies pertaining to pension, compensation, and related 
nonmedical benefits for our veterans and their dependents. I would like the 
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Commission, on the basis of its studies, to furnish me with a report, including 
recommendations regarding fundmental principles, which I can use as the basis 
for making recommendations to the Congress for modernization of these bene- 
fits and clarification of their relatinoship to our broader Government social 
insurance and family protection programs. 

“This Nation has always responded generously to the needs of those men 
and women who have served it so well in times of great danger. Pension 
and other benefits for veterans have been provided since the Revolutionar) 
War. Iamin full accord with this policy. 

“In recent years, however, rapid and profound changes in our national 
military, social, economic, and fiscal circumstances have voeccurred which 
affect fundamentally our long-standing veterans’ pension and compensation 
programs. In 1940 there were only 4 million veterans. There are now nearly 
21 million, and the number is increasing rapidly. The necessity for recruiting 
large Armed Forces has led to substantial improvements in military pay and 
other conditions of service. Extensive and timely medical, rehabilitation, and 
readjustment programs have been established for veterans. Most notable in 
this respect are the improved medical, prosthetic, and rehabilitation measures 
for disabled veterans and the readjustment benefits for all new veterans to 
help them become economically productive and recapture the normal pattern of 
their lives. To maintain the well-being and strength of our democratic society 
we have also instituted poticies to maintain high and stable employment and 
developed the broad social security programs to provide economic assistance to 
the aged and the needy. These developments reflect the growth of the Govern- 
ment’s obligations and a more adequate recognition of its responsibilities, and 
they have also had an important effect on its fiscal situation. 

“While these fundamental changes were taking place, the traditional pension 
and compensation programs for veterans and their families were also being 
further extended and liberalized. Thus under existing laws and regulations 
many of our veterans will be able to qualify both for non-service-connected 
pensions and social security benefits when they reach age 65. In the service- 
connected compensation program the standards for rating disabilities have been 
modified many times since their development in the years after World War lI. 
Numerous piecemeal legislative changes have also granted legal presumtions of 
service connection and provided additional specific awards which result in differ- 
ent payments to individuals of the same degree of disability. 

“These programs are large and very significant. Expenditures for pension 
and compensation benefits to veterans are almost as large as all benefit payments 
of the old-age and survivors insurance system and are likely several decades 
hence to be double their present magnitude. In this situation the need is ap- 
parent for a constructive reappraisal of the standards under which such bene- 
fits should be provided. It is our duty to arrange our affairs so that future gener- 
ations will inherit an economic and social structure which is fundamentally 
sound and in which obligations, including those owed to veterans and their 
survivors, are distributed equitably and not as an unwelcome burden. 

“It is in this constructive sense that I have established the Commission 
on Veterans’ Pensions. It is ny desire that this Commission systematicaliy assess 
the structure, scope, philosophy, and administration of pension, compensation, 
and related nonmedical benefits furnished under Federal legislation to our 
veterans and their families, together with the relationships between these 
benefiis and others which are provided our citizens without regard to their 
status as veterans. The objective of this effort should be to bring up to date 
and correlate these benefits and services so that veterans and their survivors 
will receive equitable treatment consistent with the orderly development of 
public policy in this important area. 

“In this task you will have the full cooperation of the administration, includ- 
ing the facilities of the executive agencies. The White House staff will assist 
you on administrative housekeeping matters. I should like to keep in touch 
with your progress, and I ask that your final report with its recommendations 
be in my hands by November 1, 1955. 

“Sincerly, 
“Dwicut D. EISENHOWER.” 


Mr. Epmonpson. General, you spent a great deal of time as Admin- 


istrator of the Veterans’ Affairs in the VA; is that not correct, sir? 
General Brapiey. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Epmonpson. I do not know whether you ever made any recom- 
mendation of Cabinet status for that position while you held the post, 
or not, but I was interested in your recommendation that consideration 
be given to Cabinet status for the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs. 

It would appear to me, if I read the recommendations correctly, as 
I have had an opportunity to hurriedly read them, that the Commis- 
sion is proposing that the functions and the administration be reduced, 
while we elevate the dignity of the job. 

You have suggested that the readjustment benefits program be 
terminated, that we stop the educational program that we have under 
the GI bill, that we discontinue the loan-guaranty program in 2 years 
for World War II veterans. I think there are also some suggestions, 
at least implied, that a large number of people now receiving 10-per- 
cent disability compensation payments be considered for cutoff. 

So it would seem to me that the work of the VA, if this committee 
report were to be adopted in toto, would be reduced its responsibility 
diminished, and yet we would make a Cabinet man out of the Admin- 
istrator. Is that an unfair statement ? 

General Braptey. I am going to try to answer all of those things, 
and if I miss any of them, please prompt me. 

First, as to any previous recommendations for Cabinet status, that 
was up fer discussion when I was Administrator, and I think if you 
would put yourself in my shoes, you would have recommended against 
it at that time. I had been detailed to that job temporarily. I was 
hoping to get back to the service at some time. And, personally, I 
did not want to have Cabinet status. So, as far as I was concerned, I 
recommended against it. I think you will probably find the present 
Administrator might do the same thing. I don’t know. You will 
have to ask him. 

On top of that, however, you still continued to increase the number 
of veterans by the Korean conflict, and so forth. 

So that it is true that some of these benefits are fading out, and, 
like the educational benefits under World War II, the loan guaranty 
will end under present law. But there are still some large problems 
involved, where 22 million veterans are concerned, and where an 
estimated or possible 26 million future ex-servicemen are involved; 
so that this is still a big problem in the Government. 

So that while we do not come out and recommend that he get that 
post, or Cabinet status, rather, we think that it is time again to take 
a look at it, as to whether there aren’t more advantages in giving him 
Cabinet status than not. 

Now, as to reducing his authority and at the same time recommend- 
ing Cabinet status, we are not recommending a lessening of his duties. 
As a matter of fact, we are recommending an increase in his duties; 
not that he should be just an administrator, but that he should become 
involved in policy, in studies on what effects these various programs 
are having on veterans. 

We think that there is a lot of work that could be done. We-have 
made some studies here, that might well be made for year to year, to 
see how these programs are benefitiag veterans. 

So we think that some of those things ought to be done. However, 
at the same time, we think that there ought to be a closer coordination 
between the Veterans’ Administrator and some of the other executive 
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agencies of the Government, because a lot of his actions affect not 
only the Veterans’ Administration but other departments. 

One example I might cite: Several years ago, the Administrator 
declared a dividend on life insurance. Now, he did not have to con- 
sult anybody, under the regulations or law, as to when he declared 
that. 

For example, right now, Mr. Humphrey, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, is fighting inflation, and the Federal Reserve Board has seen fit 
to raise the rediscount rates to try to keep down inflation. 

Suppose that the $2 billion dividend had come at the time when the 
Treasury was trying to keep down inflation. The effect would more 
than offset anything he had done on raising the rediscount rate. So 
that is the type of thing we think should be coordinated with other 
agencies of the Government before action is taken; not that he does 
not have authority to do it, but the timing of it should be fitted into 
the other departments of the Government. That is what we are try- 
ing to get, a closer coordination. 

Mr. Epmonpson. I was interested in your income study of veterans, 
and also of disabled veterans, and the contrasting figures which were 
offered for nonveterans. And might I ask in the first place if you are 
in a position to inform us as to just how this nationwide sample by 
the Bureau of the Census of 8,000 men was made up; just what kind 
of a sampling it was? 

Was it uniformly distributed throughout the United States? 

General Brapiey. I would like to turn that question over to Mr. 
March, who was in on this every day and a lot of nights. He can 
answer that question better than I can. 

Mr. Marcu (Michael S. March, technical adviser to the Commis- 
sion). The Commission had made for it two major surveys. The 
one that you first mentioned is the one that the Bureau of the Census 
made for the Commission, and it covered essentially 8,000 nondisabled 
veterans, although it covered some that were also disabled. Now, 
that particular survey was done through the current population survey 
of the Bureau of the Census. 

That particular survey is taken each month, and it is based on, I 
think, 250 enumeration districts throughout the country, which are set 
up in such a way that they give a scientific sample of the whole na- 
tional population. 

Now, what the Commission asked the Bureau of the Census to do on 
a contract basis was to dip into that sample and pick the veterans 
out of it, and then to tabulate for the Commission certain replies to 
the questionnaire which was drawn up by it. 

Mr. Epmonpson. The question which I have was this: Were the 
samplings from this nationwide survey proportionate to the popu- 
lation in different parts of the country, or did they say “Get us 8,000 
veterans,” and did they go into the New York area and say, “Get 8,000 
veterans”? That is what I am curious about. 

Mr. Marcu. No, sir, as I indicated, Census has constructed this 
sample that picks little groups of people, little groups of households, 
25,000 households regularly, as it is, out in various parts of the country, 
various cities and rural and other areas, in such a way that it gives a 
proportionate coverage of the entire population on a sample basis. 
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So it is scientifically determined as best the Census can make it; so 
it does give you a sample of the entire population, veteran and non- 
veteran, farmer and industrial worker, et cetera. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Your figures, which were on the graphs, of the 
income for both veterans and nonveterans, I might say, were consid- 
erably above the general income figures for the section which I repre- 
sent, and I was interested in just how scientific this determination had 
been and how much it took into account the lower income areas of the 
country. 

Now, if the same sampling was made for the veterans and for the 
nonveterans, from the same areas, in the same percentages, I am not 
so disturbed about it. But if it was made on one basis for veterans 
and another basis for nonveterans, then I am very curious to know 
about it. 

Mr. Marcu. It was made on a national basis, on as nearly a propor- 
tionate basis as you can get. 

[ might add, with respect to that survey, there will be a supporting 
staff report, which will cover and describe the methodology and will 
try to get a little information for you on the statistical reliability of 
this survey, and also we hope that it will include the more detailed 
statistical findings, the tables that were tabulated from this survey, 
so that this committee and all the other people that are interested in 
this can use the data, 

Now, while we are at it, I might say that there was a second survey 
which also involved in this chart on page 162, the survey of the dis- 
abled veterans, which you mentioned. 

Now, that survey was taken on what is called a stratified random 
basis, a stratified sample on a random basis, from the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration files, of people receiving disability compensation. 

What actually happened for that particular survey was that some- 
thing like about a thousand veterans were picked in each of the 10 
degrees, 10, 20, and so forth, in such a way that you got those thousand 
names in each of those degree categories on a random basis. 

Then a questionnaire was sent to approximately 12,000 veterans 
selected that way. And again the results were tabulated, on a basis 
comparable to the Census survey, so that you could compare the figures 
from two surveys. Thus, for the first time that we know of, there was 
a comparison of the economic and social status of the disabled veterans 
and of the nondisabled. 

Now, while the present report limits the findings to a few things like 
income and employment, there are quite a few other questions which 
the questionnaires included, and which will be covered in a later staff 
study. 

Mr. Epmonpson. I will be interested in those detailed reports. 

General, you made the statement that veterans as a group are in 
better circumstances than nonveterans. Now, in income terms, did 
you include in your conclusion the income which they received from 
compensation and from pensions, when you reached those conclusions 
on income ? 

General Braptey. When we were talking about the comparison, yes; 
we included that in it. But of course the big survey is of all veterans. 

Mr. Marcu. The Census survey covered the disabled as well as the 
nondisabled. 
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Mr. Epmonpson. So it would have included what they received in 
terms of compensation, and so on, when you say they are better off. 
Could you project it to say if they were not receiving the compensation 
payments they were receiving from the Government your veterans 
would still be in better circumstances than your nonv eterans, finan- 
cially ¢ 

General Brapu EY. How much that would lower the average, I don’t 
know. But that is part of their compensation. That is one of the 
ways you try to equalize the burdens of war. And that is supposed to 
make up for their impairment in earning capacity. 

Mr. Epmonpson. I understand that. But I just wanted to tie it 
down for sure that a considerable factor—and apparently it is a signifi- 
cant factor—in their preferred position financially, which they “have 
over nonveterans, is the financial aid which they receive in terms of 
compensation or pension payments from the Government. 

General Brapiey. That certainly makes up for the disabled. But I 
think it is natural to expect that the veteran would be better off than 
the nonveteran. If he were not, I would be very much surprised. 

In the first place, he was vicked. He is a picked man. He is the 
cream of the crop, so to speek: Then he has had leadership training, 
educational benefits. 

You must remember that the large part of your veterans today came 
from World War II and the Korean conflict, and therefore they are 
younger people who have just had the advantage of this Readjustment 
Act, and I think you would be very much surprised if they weren’t 
better off. You would be disappointed if they weren’t better off. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Would you say that the veteran who had served 
3 or 4 years in the Navy or the Marine Cor ps was better equipped to 
make a success and make a large income, say, in the aircraft industry 
than a man who had worked in the aircraft industry throughout World 
War II? 

General Brapiey. Well, tying it down to any one individual occeupa- 
tion, I do not know if you could say that. I don’t know if he would 
make a better farmer or not. But, in general, as to that education, he 
is not satisfied perhaps to be an aircraft worker; he wants to be a 
foreman, or a lawyer, or a doctor. He has more : ambition than just to 
remain a laborer. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Have you made any studies as to the total income 
of any groups of veterans, if you include their period of wartime serv- 
ice, with a group of people who served during the war and afterward 
in private industry, to compare the total income of veterans with 
persons in the same industry who were not in the war ? 

General Braptry. No. If you add it up over a period of years, I 
suppose, and tried to put it in dollars, it might show an advantage to 
the man who stayed at home. But if you add in the serviceman’s cloth- 
ing and food and shelter and a few other things—the Defense Depart- 
ment made a study that comprised about 2,000 pages, trying to compare 
or figure out the improvement in service today as compared to past 
wars. And that will be summarized in 1 of these 10 addit ional volumes 
you will get, which will show you the gradual improvement in pay and 
care, medical care, and shelter, and so forth, of the serviceman. 

Well, to take an example, during the Civil War you had about 104 
deaths per thousand man-years of service. By the Spanish-American 
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War, that had been reduced to about 36.6, if I remember correctly, 
deaths per thousand man-years of service. 

By World War II it was down to 11 plus. And at the present 
time it is down to 1.7. So that the deaths, taking that as just one 
criterion, have been very much reduced over the last hundred years, 
for being in service. 

Mr. Epmonpson. How about neuropsychiatric ailments resulting 
from war? Would you say they had increased, or decreased, in 
modern wars, compared with previous wars? 

General Brapiey. I would not attempt to answer it, except that 
from my experience we probably talk more about it and recognize 
it more now than we did before. 

Mr. Epmonpson. You have more scientific information on it, too, 
I expect. 

You used one figure that was rather striking, when you said there 
was a $156 per capita cost of income maintenance, programs, in this 
country annually; that that was the per capita cost in this country. 

General Brap.tey. That is what it will be in the future. 

Mr. Epmonpson. I understood that was the present cost. 

General Bravery. No; the present cost is $83, and you will find 
that on page 123 of the report you are looking at. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Does that figure include social security, or not? 

General Braptey. That includes all public programs. The general 
program, including OASI, is the bottom part of the bar, and the 
veteran benefits on top. 

For example, for 1955, the veterans’ pension and compensation 
cost was only $16, and all the other programs, $67. 

Mr. Epmonpson. What was that page, sir ? 

General Brapiey. Page 123 of your report. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Then it does include the amounts which are de- 
ducted from a person’s income for social security purposes? 

General Brapiry. Yes, sir. I thought I ame that clear this 
morning, that that is the cost of all general programs. And it basic- 
ally comes out of that year’s production and contributions. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Well, you have the item described as general pro- 
grams other than O ASI, and I was not sure—then you have the old 
age and survivors insurance, too, and I was not quite sure whether 
you were including insurance type deductions in cost figures or not. 

General Braptey. Well, if I said other than OASI, I made a 
mistake. I think the chart read correctly. But certainly it includes 
all general programs of the Federal Government and also of State 
and local governments. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Your group is the first group which I have had 
information of, but there may have been others, which has cast 
doubt as to the benefits of the home loan guaranty program. I had 
not heard any other governmental group up to this time which had 
raised any question at all as to the benefit to the country and to 
the veterans from this program. 

But your group has stated that you are not convinced of the bene- 
fits resulting from this program, and you have named three factors as 

causes for that; discounts, poor construction, and duplication of FHA 
and VA. 

For one thing, I am curious to know how duplication of FHA and 
VA would be a factor in whether or not it is of benefit to the veteran. 
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General Braptey. Well, it has something to do with the overall 
costs. ‘The veter —— stands costs arising from duplicate apprais- 
als, ete. And, as I say, there were grave doubts in the minds of the 
members of the Commission as to whether the benefit was more appar- 
ent than real. 

Mr. Epmonpson. You are aware, I am sure, that there are discounts 
on loans in other financing than VA; that VA financing is not the 
only financing that is subject to discounts. 

General Braptey. Yes, I am sure that is true. 

Mr. Epmcnpson. And that there have been other areas where there 
has been poor construction, as well as in VA construction. 

General Braptey. There is one point about home loans which I did 
not mention this morning, but it came up for discussion. It is part 
of a readjustment act. And you might well raise the question 
whether or not home loans are really readjustment benefits, because 
the program actually begins to have greater effect 10 years after 
separation. And you normally think of a readjustment as something 
that a man needs immediately. 

We never questioned the good part of that. We think the home 
loan is fine for the veteran and for the country at large, and all that. 
But there was some discussion whether or not it is actually a read- 
justment benefit. It is a benefit, and a very desirable one. But 
whether or not it is a readjustment benefit, when it is taken advantage 
of primarily 10 years afterward, after the man presumably is re- 
adjusted 

Mr. Epmonpson. General, you and I agree one thousand percent on 
that. I think it is improperly classified as re: idjustment, myself, and 
I think it should be considered and viewed by this committee on other 
terms than readjustment. 

I am just a little disturbed about your recommendation to terminate 
in 2 years, with a phase-out, when I consider the statistics that we 
have in this situation. 

According to your figures, 27 percent have taken advantage of the 
home loan program over the period in which it has been in operation, 
which is close to 10 years now. 

With 17 percent of the veterans still not covered, many of them we 
feel sure are interested in being covered, before we are through, how 
in the world can we expect to take care of any sizable percentage of 
this 73 percent in a 2-year phase-out period / 

General BrapLey. Well, you can’t. But under our thinking, as I 
say, the advantages are more apparent than real, and the veteran is 
always eligible for FHA loans. A lot of people in that 73 percent 
probably alre ady own homes. 

The Cuarrman, 57.9 percent. 

Mr. Epmonpson. The question that occurs on that is: 

Is it a fair thing to give to 27 percent of our veterans the opportuni- 
ties of no downpayment and low interest and long payout period loans 
that we have under the GI loan program, and deny that to 73 percent 
of the veterans who have not come in under the program as yet! 

General Braptey. Well, they have been tligible for it all the time. 
And all I can say is that the seven members of the Commission 
I am speaking for them, and not for myself—felt that, as I say, these 
benefits are more apparent than real, and that the men will always 
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have the benefit of an FHA loan, and some day you will have to phase 
it out. 

We do not think you are ever going to be able to go up to a cutoff 
line and just cut it off, whether you do it in 1957 or in 1967, or when- 
ever. You are going to have some kind of a phasing-out period. That 
is what we were trying to do, to find some way of phasing it out by 
degrees. And you will find that in our report, a method to do it, when- 
ever you do it. 

Mr. Epmonpson. If we were to adopt your recommendation with 
regard to presumptions, and substitute for the present law, and pre- 
sumptions as to certain disabilities, the route of diagnosis, would that 
not require that we call in all of these veterans who now receive com- 
pensation payments under presumption for reexamination for new 
diagnosis ? 

General Braptey. Well, that would depend on what you wanted to 
pass. 

Mr. Epmonpson. That would be the recommendation of your com- 
mittee, would it not? 

General Braptey. We did not specifically recommend that. We did 
not recommend anything specific. We didn’t look at any of the things 
except that we thought maybe possibly the 10 percent and 20 percent 
cases might be looked at, because under present regulations, if a man 
gets down to a 10-percent disability, he never gets another examina- 
tion. He just continues as 10 percent. 

Well, that is what I was told, anyway, at one time. 

The Carman. General, would you say that again? 

General Braptey. I was told when a man gets down to 10 percent, 
he is not required to take a reexamination, unless he demands it. 

Mr. Marcu. Stated in other words, Mr. Teague, the VA regulation 
seems to provide that when a man reaches the lowest degree rating for 
a given diagnosis or disease, he is not called up for another reexamina- 
tion. 

Mr. Krarnery. Mr. Chairman? 

I would like to know what part of the country this comes from. 

Mr. Marcu. This comes out of the VA regulations. 

Mr. Kearney. Not up in my area. 

General Braptery. In any case, may I go on, as to that 10 percent 
thing? 

A large number of those in the 10 percent case—if a man has an 
actual 10 percent, fine. But, as I say, they certainly are not examined 
regularly. And I was given the impression, and I am sure the Com- 
mission was, that they do not have to be reexamined when they reach 
that lowest degree. 

In my opinion, there are a lot of men on there as NP cases, where 
it is a disservice to the man to keep him on as an NP case. 

I know some of them have been removed in the past from the 10 per- 
cent NP case. Personally, I would plead guilty to being 10 percent 
myself, almost. 

And I think it is pretty hard to determine that a man is 10 percent 
NP. When you get up to 20 or higher, sure. But when is a man a 10 
percent NP case? 

That is what we had in mind, taking another look at some of those. 
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Mr. Epmonpson. Well, General, did you not make the specific 
recommendation, though, ‘that diagnosis be substituted as a basis for 
all compensation payments for presumption d 

General Braptry. Yes, sir. And we had in mind primarily in the 
future. 

Mr. Epmonpson. So that would require that. 

General Braptey. Not necessarily. That would be up to the Con- 
gress, whether or not they wanted to make that applicable to everybody 
in the past, or whether it is just for the future. 

What we were thinking about primarily was for the future. 

Mr. Epmonpson. W ell, does your recommendation state that this 
would apply only in future cases? Or do you have any language in 
your report to that effect ? 

General Braptey. It is pretty hard for me to remember the wording. 

Mr. Epmonpson. I had understood it to apply to all cases, and if 
there is a supplementary recommendation that it apply only in future 
applications, I think it would be in your interest and in the interest 
of the report, as well as in the interest of the veteran, to have that 
clarified. Because I did no read it that way on your summary of 
recommendations. 

General Braptey. I would like to emphasize two things here. 

The Commission was primarily interested in the principles of bene- 
fits, without any attempt to get into the administration, specific admin- 
istration, of those benefits, or even the cost of them. 

Primarily, we were interested in setting down certain principles 
applicable to veterans’ benefits, nonmedical. So our thinking was pri- 

marily on those principles. 

And as to the application of them, we know it would be a waste of 
time for us to try to get down into that much detail. That is a pre- 
rogative of Congress, as to when you make these effective, and so forth. 

Mr. Epmonpson. I am interested in this statement of principles, and 
I believe you will recognize it. 

This Nation has always responded generously to the needs of those men and 
women who have served it so well in times of great dunger. Pension and other 
benefits for veterans have been provided since the Revolutionary War. Iam in 
full accord with this policy. 

General Braptey. That is right. That is a statement by the Presi- 
dent. And you must remember, however, that the President gave us 
this job of studying veterans’ benefits, and he stated his reasons in the 
Executive order and in his letter to the Commission. 

We merely tried to carry out a job given tous. And, as I said this 
morning, do not blame me that we made this study. I have been ac- 
cepting orders for over 40 years, and when the President asks me to do 
a job, I do the best I can on it. And it may not always please every- 
body else, and I am sure the Commission feels the same way. They did 
it to the best of their ability. And we did not expect everybody to 
agree with those findings and conclusions. 

But we were given a job by the President, and we tried to do it 
according to our best ability and we spent a lot of time on it. 

Mr. Epmonpson. General, I want to express my personal thanks to 
you for your testimony. And I will await the detailed studies with 
some interest, too, sir. 

The CuHamman. Mr. Kearney, any questions? 
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Mr. Kearney. Mr. Chairman, I hesitate to take up too much time 
here. I was going to ask the chairman if there was a time limit for 
questioning here. If not, it looks as if the General is going to be here 
all night. 

The Cuatmman. Well, I think that, without objection on the part 
of any member of the committee, we will decide right now to adjourn 
at 4:30, and I hope the members of the committee, in questioning, will 
keep that in aia and give some of the rest a chance to ask some ques- 
tions. 

Mr. Kearney. General, there are just two questions I am going to 
put to you. 

As you know, I have not had a chance to read this report, and I do 
not think any member of the committee has. 

I was much impressed this morning with your statement, and also 
your continuous referral to the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 
1944. I think that one other member of the committee and I are the 
only ones left on the committee who authored that bill. 

As I recollect, you said something this morning about costs of ad- 
ministration, and I think you particularly referred in one phase of 
your talk to the Insurance Division. Am I correct in that? 

General Braptry. I did discuss insurance. 

Mr. Kearney. What I had in mind is this, General: Shortly after 
the commencement of World War II, I brovgt to the attention of 
the committee and also the House, my thoughts on the insurance prob- 
lem as far as the cost was concerned, taking into consideration the. 
years they had been operating under World War I risk insurance. 

It was my thought—and I obtained some figure after the close of 
World War II, and I want to know whether you agree with me, or 
not, in this thought of mine—that if they had given the insurance 
policies free, we would have saved about several hundred million 
dollars at that time. 

General Braptey. Mr. Kearney, after my rather long experience 
in this business, I heartily agree with you, that it would have been 
much better to either give free insurance, or provide an indemnity 
like we did later. 

I think that would have been much preferable to issuing a policy 
for which you charge a man so much a month to cover. 

As I understand, the President at the time, President Roosevelt, 
was opposed to free insurance and they finally had it on a contr ibutory 

asis. 

I agree with you it would be much better in the long run and cheaper 
in the long run to give the man free insurance while he is in service. 

Mr. Kearney. I agree that in writing that bill, it developed after- 
ward that we made a lot of mistakes, but, after all, we are all 
human. 

I want to refer to your thoughts this morning which you expressed 
concerning the employment of older men in industry. I took you to 
mean the middle age group. 

You spoke of 1 man of 72 who had been promoted a short time prior 
to your talking with him. 

General Brapiey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kearney. Did you find in your 14 or 15 months’ work for 
this Commission that industry was employing men in the middle-age 
bracket ? 
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General Braptey. I should have made it clear that that was not 
part of this Commission study. 

One of these other jobs I have is serving as a member of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on the Employment of the Physically Handicapped. 
On that job I get around to plants and make talks to groups and it 
was in connection with that task that I ran into this other problem. 

I merely cited it as an incident that we are living longer today 
and can be employed longer. We find that tendency more on the 
west coast to continue to hire men than you do in the East. 

That is the ms vation I got on this other committee. 

Mr. Kearney. I do not know so much about the west coast, but I 
know in my east coast area as far as men out of work is concerned, it 
is tough for a man in his forties to get a job, not taking into considera- 
tion men age 60. Industry does not seem to want a man 40 years old. 

General Braptey. I think that is probably the general trend. We 
have been trying to get industry to hire a certain proportion of dis- 
abled, where they are older, arrested tuberculosis, or whatever dis- 
ability they may have. 

I happen to be on that committee trying to encourage the hiring of 
the disabled. That is another problem. I think you will recall that 
the Commission had very much praise for the Readjustment Act. 
They think it is one of the most farseeing policies that we ever had for 
veterans and did more good. 

Mr. Kearney. W ell, even with the mistakes we make ? 

General Braptey. You could not foresee those. You remember, I 
used to come up before your committee here and point out some of the 
abuses, that you never intended it to work that way, but it worked 
that way. 

I had one classmate, for example, who retired at the age of 60 and 
took a law course. He became a pretty good lawyer. That was not 
the intent of the bill at all. 

I know another man that retired at 60 and became a pretty good 
farmer. 

But those are the things that you corrected very largely in your 
Korean bill. 

As I pointed out this morning, there is not much left, I think, to 
improve it on any further adjustment program, but you might, if 
possible, insist even more, if the counselors are available, on every man 
getting counseling. A lot of men wasted that benefit. It is a shame 
because they could have benefited from it the rest of their lives. 

Mr. Kearney. I think one of the worst abuses was the so-called 
flight training. 

General Braptry. Y es, sir. 

I think I called that to the attention of the committee at one time. 
Men took a discharge, became veterans, reenlisted, and then started 
to learn to fly a cub plane. That was a lot of fun, but that was not 
the purpose of the education bill. 

Mr. Kearney. General, I want to express to you my deep apprecia- 
tion for your statement here today. I want to tell you that I intend 
to read thoroughly this report. 

Also, I think you told the chairman this morning that there would 
be staff members available for any questions that the committee might 
want to ask of them. 
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General Brapiey. Yes, sir. We borrowed the principal profes- 
sional staff members from other departments of the Sanaa here. 
Some of them went into the home loan. I am sure if you want to go 
into that home loan thing more thoroughly, we have a principal staff 
member who spent months on that, himself, and we spent hours ques- 
tioning him on it to arrive at this conclusion. 

So he is available when you want him. 

Likewise people that went into the readjustment benefits and so 
forth; they are available here in town, most of them, and available to 
your committee. 

Mr. Kearney. Thank you very much. 

The CuaiMan. Was there a principal staff member available on 
pensions and compensation, or was that a group project ? 

Mr. Marcu. Mr. Teague, generally speaking, all the major projects 
were handled by little task forces. T hey unusally represent a combina- 
tion of skills. 

Now, on the compensation, disability compensation project, we ac- 
tually had a task force composed of a ‘couple of M. D.’s, headed by a 
general fellow, and then a statistician or two, and so forth. On pen- 
sions we likewise had a couple of people. 

The Cnairman. I would surely like to spend some time with the 
members who did most of the work on pension and compensation. 

Mr. Marcu. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. O’Brien ? 

Mr. O’Brien. I know it is rather unfair to reach into a bulky re- 
port and select one thing to ask you about without having an op- 
portunity to read the full report, but I do note under recommendation 
No. 59 that you believe the veteran pension should be established 
at $70 a month for a veterans’ pensioner alone, and the idea is to 
bring it as much in line as possible with the OASI program. 

Now, it is my understanding that a person is retired under the 
OASI program and a relative ‘believes that is not sufficient for that 
person living alone to support himself, the relative can, and directly 
does, contribute an equal amount perhaps so that the person who is 
retired can live in a little more dignity and comfort. 

But under section (f) of recommendation 59, the report says: 

All pension benefits should be reduced in full by the amount of family income 
from any source. 

In other words, if I had a brother who was receiving $70 a month 
pension, if I tried to give him another $70 a month, his pension would 
disappear entirely. Am I correct ? 

General Brap.ey. No, sir; that is not a regular income. That is a 
gift. 

What we had in mind is that if a man gets an OASI benefit or has 
an income from an estate, that should be taken into consideration. 

For example, we had one case called to our attention where a man 
owned a large estate, but there was no income from it; at least it wa 
less than $1,400, so that man is entitled to a pension. 

Well, the Government pays him that pension for a lifetime and then 
that bie ranch, whatever it happens to be, worth $30,000 or $40,000, 
probably goes to some distant relative. 


WwW ny should it? W hy should he not sell it and live on the proceeds 
instead ? 
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We think that isan income. We tried to be guided throughout here 
by the question of need and on the first part of your reading there 
where we said $70, we said, “For example.” 

Instead of $70 ‘and $105, you might want to set it $60 and $95, or 
$80 and $115, or something else. 

We merely cited that to bring out our point of need. 

We think that a man that is married needs more pension than a 
single man. That is why we put that in, as an example. 

Mr. O’brten. General, then you do not propose that a gift or con- 
tribution, even if it is regular from a family, shall be considered in- 
come that must be deducted from the pension ? 

General Brapiey. I am afraid that that is a question for ruling by 
somebody higher than myself. We may have to get the collector of 
internal revenue. 

What we had in mind was a man who had an income from OASI, 
or income from an estate, or gets out and earns an income, it ought 
to be taken into consideration. Or where a man’s wife is making some 
money. 

Now, someone asked a question, why you should include the man’s 
wife’s money ? Well, if a wife is earning $5 or $6,000, is there a real 
need for the pension on the part of her husband, the veteran ? 

That is why we think the income of the wife and all this other in- 
come should be included. We realize that for another few years the 
OASI benefits will be probably below the actual needs. 

So we say, “All right, the OASI is included in the income in de- 
termining eligibility for pension until such time as it meets his needs, 
or increases above that.” 

The Commission also expressed the opinion—I don’t know whether 
it is in the report, or not—that if the OAST benefits are not sufficient 
to meet needs, then they should be raised; I believe they stand at 
$108 maximum for a single man, plus 50 percent more for his wife, 
as a maximum. 

If it is not enough, maybe it should be raised, because the purpose, 
as I understand it, of the social security program, is to take care of 
people in their old age and supply their needs. 

Mr. O’Brien. You do recognize where there are many instances 
where veterans over 65, because of circumstances, are not living with 
the families. There may not be room. There may be many reasons, 
and there are many instances where the family does not consider 
the pension adequate for the support of that veteran living by himself. 

That is why I want to make that very clear, if the family does not 
contribute to give a better standard of living, it ‘should not be deducted. 

General Braptey. You will remember also that we recommend in 
the welfare programs in the States and communities that they not 
cut a man off completely from that because he is drawing a pension 
if the need is there for some additional help. 

If his pension does not cover his needs for some reason, sickness, or 
attendant or something, then we would recommend that the welfare 
programs give him the extra to take care of it. That will have to be 
determined locally. It usually is now. 

For example, where I live, we have an old age program where they 
are taken care of pretty well in California. Certainly that ought to be 
taken into consideration in a man’s income there, because that is a 
regular income from the State. 
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Mr. O’Brien. Thank you, General. 

The Crarmran. Mr. Ayres. 

Mr. Ayres. General Bradley, in your long and distinguished career, 
I do not believe you ever had had opportunity to stand for public office ; 
is that right? 

General Brapiry. No, sir; and if I may have my choice, I never will. 

Mr. O’Brren. Well, whenever we are confronted with legislation on 
this committee sometimes—I would not make the accusation, but some- 
times polities are considered, particularly in an election year, and we 
have quite a few bills before us that even the major veterans’ organiza- 
tions cannot agree on. 

We have bills that the American Legion are for and then I receive 
mail from the Disabled American Veterans, they say don’t touch that 
bill: we do not want any part of it, and then we hear from AMVETS 
and Veterans of Foreign Wars. 

Now. you come along with a very detailed survey. I do not want 
to nass judgment on it until T have had an opportunity to go through it. 

However, I do want to make this observation : We may disagree with 
some ” the recommendations you make. However, I do not think any 
of us, can disagree with what you present here as facts. I think 
that perhane you have pinpointed a problem that we perhaps have 
overlooked in the past and that is taking care of a man who is dis- 
abled to the extent that his earning power has been hurt. 

My question is this: General Bradley, do you have any figures, or is 
it in the report, showing how many of the veterans who are 100 percent 
disabled. who are unable to earn any income, make any income other 
than their disability payments? 

General Braprry. TI think that will show up in this detailed volume 
later on. T don’t believe it is covered specifically in this one. but we 
collected that information and I think you will find that tabulation 
in there. 

A lot of these men are flat on their back, and cannot earn anything. 
There are other men that can earn because the disability does not keep 
them from their profession, like a lawyer or somebody else who can 
sit at a desk. 

So it has not affected his income to the same extent as a man flat on 
his back. 

We would hate to see anvthing done which would take awav the 
incentive of this man to add to his compensation. We don’t think 
that their income should have anything to do with the disability com- 
pensation. They ought to be paid what they need and if they want 
to work on top of that, fine. 

We know a lot of wheelchair cases that are earning good money. 
I went through a plant not long ago where they had 120 wheelchair 

cases working in a shop. That is a very forward-looking company 
and they believe in hiring disabled. 

I thousht a lot of them were veterans. They were earning full 
pay, but the Commission had no idea that their compensation ought 
to be cut in any way. 

In fact, the point we are talking about is paying possibly more to 
some of those people who are flat on their back and cannot earn any- 
thing and bringing their income more nearly in line with the rest of 
them. 
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To get back to another part of your question there, we realize that 
this has a lot of political implications, partic ularly in an election 
year. None of us are running for office or going to run for oflice, so 
we weren’t affected by that and we tried to call these things as we 
saw them. 

I have been led to believe that a rather small percent of these 22 
million veterans are really in favor of a general service pension. 

I think if you cae poll all 22 million of them you would get an 
overwhelming majority of them who are opposed to a general service 
pension. They don’t think they ought to have it. 

I don’t think you can judge too much by letters. 

I would like to cite this instance: When we were issuing free beer 
in Korea I got almost 5,000 letters protesting the issue of free beer 
to men fighting i in Korea. I never got one for it. I don’t believe that 
that is a true indication of the feeling of the people in this country 
on the issue of free beer. 

Mr. O’Brien. I do not know whether you have seen it, or not, 
General Bradley, but I ask unanimous consent to insert in the record 
at this point, the editorial in today’s Washington Daily News, which 
is captioned “For Sheer Fairness.” 

I will not take the time of the committee to read the whole thing. 
I will read one sentence. It says the Bradley Commission report— 


~ 


Favors even more generous treatment than now given to seriously disab!ed 
veterans, but feels the able-bodied veteran, after his readjustment to civil life, 
should be regarded as any other American. 

Most thoughtful citizens, veteruns included, will agree with this viewpoint. 

I am of the opinion, myself, General Bradley, that perhaps this whole 
editorial and that particular statement has pinpointed the consensus 
of the average person, who is not connected with an organization that 
they are attempting to present their particular point of view. 

I hope that after going through your detailed report that it will 
be possible to come up with legislation that will provide not only more, 
but at least a more equitable payment to those and servicemen and 
veterans who do have service-connected disabilities. 

General Braptey. I have not read that editorial, but I am sorry they 
used the “Bradley Commission.” I would like the people to consider 
this as a commission of seven people. I happen to be the chairman 
of it, but this is a thing of seven people, and not just Bradley. 

The Cuamman. Without objection, that editorial will be placed in 
the record. 

(The editorial referred to is as follows :) 


[From the Washington Daily News, April 23, 1956] 
For SHEER FAIRNESS 


The Presidential Commission headed by Gen. Omar Bradley has issued a report 
certain to incur the wrath of the big veterans’ organizations and the politicians 
who cater to them. It proposes that Government aid to veterans, after their 
adjustment to civil life, be limited to those with service-connected disabilities. 

A general pension for veterans at a certain age whose incomes are below a 
certain figure—the goal of a drive by the large veterans’ organizations—would 
add an enormous amount to the cost of Government, the Commission pointed out. 

It favors even more generous treatment than now given the seriously disabled 
veteran, but feels the able-bodied veteran, after his readjustment to civil life, 
should be regarded as any other American. 

Most thoughtful citizens, veterans included, will agree with this viewpoint. 
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The overwhelming fact, though, is that we have nearly 21 million veterans. 
They, with their families, make up a large segment of the national population 
and a large proportion of the taxpayers. Indeed, most of them being in the prime 
of life, the veterans themselves would bear a large share of the cost of any big 
handout program for veterans as a class. 

Moreover, we may be approaching the time when every able-bodied young man 
will be a veteran of some kind of military training or service. Admiral Radford 
recently warned young Americans that the chances of their being called into 
service, if single and physically fit, before they reach 26 are 4 out of 5 

Obviously, then, the cost of even readjustment assistance and care for the 
disabled veterans will continue to be a very large item in the Government’s budget 
as long as most of us live. 


We ought to draw the line there, as the Bradley Commission recommends, in 
fairness to all concerned. Indiscriminate handouts can prove costly even to the 
people they are supposed to benefit. 

The Cuairman. Judge Shuford, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Suvrorp. I have no questions because I have not had an oppor- 
tunity to read the report. It is in detail and I would like to have an 
opportunity to read it before I ask questions about it. 

However, I do want to say I appreciate the work that the Com- 
mission has done. I want to comment on the fact that I have only 
been a member of this committee for a few months. I find that politics 
and the fact that one is running for office never seems to enter into 
the deliberations on the committee. They are all interested in the 
veteran and they want to do a good job for the veteran. 

I am sure, General, that we will read this report with interest and 
we hope to come up with something that will be of great benefit to the 
veterans. Thank you very much. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Long, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Lona. I have 2 or 3 questions, Mr. Teague. 

I first want to compliment the General on the frank statement that 
he has made. I personally am glad to have his recommendations, 
although I do not agree with him all the way through. 

I have a question or two that, to him or to others, might not be 
germane, but to me they have a bearing on the question we are study- 
ing, and I would like to have his reaction to about four questions 
that I have here, if I may. 

General, do you favor placing the Members of Congress, the mem- 
bers of the armed services, officers, and Federal judges and others 
on social security ? 

General Brapiry. Well, Mr. Long, of course, you recognize that is 
entirely out of the province of our Commission. We were studying 
benefits for veterans. I certainly could not speak for the Commission 
on that question. 

As far as the armed services are concerned, that part of your ques- 
tion, we have recommended that. We think that H. R. 7089 that the 
House of Representatives passed last year goes a long way toward 
equalizing and correcting some of the inequities now in survivor 
benefits. 

As a matter of fact, as long ago as 1938, when I was on the general 
staff, we were then recommending to the Congress some form of con- 
tributory retirement system. We did not put it in terms of social 
security at that time, because social security had just started, but this 
does more or less fall into line with what the general staff was thinking 
about 18 years ago in trying to provide some of these benefits. We 


heartily endorse the general provisions of the survivor benefit 
bill, H. R. 7089. 
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Mr. Lona. You pointed out that a certain percent of the national 
expenses go for social security and civil service retirement. Is it not 
a fact that people receiving these payments have made cash contri- 
butions toward their retirement ? 

General Braptey. Yes, sir; and we are not questioning that. We 
are much in favor of all that. 

All I was pointing out was the size of payments in any 1 year, be- 
cause what you and I pay in this year on social security is not put 
away to pay us for our benefits when we finally become entitled to them. 
They generally go to pay off the people already on social-security bene- 
fits. 

Then when you and I become eligible for social security—excuse 
me for using the term “you and I;” I mean anyone else now contributing 
to it—when the time comes for us to start drawi ing benefits, that will 
be paid out of the national income for that particular year. 

I was just pointing out, because I thought it was of interest, the 
size of these programs already. I think you must consider that if 
you start voting any additional ones. 

Mr. Lona. General, would you be willing to serve on a Presidential 
commission such as this to investigate foreign aid. 

General Braptey. I have been mixed up in the foreign-aid program 
very much when that was my job. I see no relationship between this 
and foreign aid. I fail to see that relationship and, of course, it did 
not come into the consideration of the Commission because that is not 
a veterans’ benefit. 

I have had something to do with foreign aid as part of our national 
defense, the same as our Armed Forces. To that extent, I see no con- 
nection. 

Mr. Lone. General, all this goes to saving the taxpayers money; 
does it not ? 

General Braptey. We did not go into cost, Mr. Long. We were 
trying to determine general principles governing veterans’ bene- 
fits. 

Mr. Lone. Thank you. 

The Carman. Mrs. Rogers. 

Mrs. Rocrrs. General, it is very nice to have you appearing before 
our committee again. I enjoyed very much your testimony when 
you were helping us build up the Veterans’ Administration. 

I have not had a chance to study your report. There are 435 pages; 
are there not? 

General Braptey. Something like that. It is pretty long. 

Mrs. Rocers. I am very glad that you recommended that the Vet- 
erans’ Administration be made a Department of Veterans’ Affairs, 
but it is some sort of subcabinet position that you are asking for, is 
it not, instead of the full Cabinet rank? It would seem to me you 
would be just about where you are today if you have it as any sub- 

cabinet position. 

General Braptey. There were two parts to that recommendation, 
Mrs. Rogers. One, that reconsideration—you might call it, because 
it has been considered before—reconsideration be given to making 
the Administrator a Cabinet member for various reasons. 

I can argue either side of that question, and have, during the past 
10 years. 
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Towever, I think it ought to be considered very carefully in your 
committee and others. The other recommendation has to do with 
trying to obtain a better coordination between the different parts of 
the executive branch of the Government. It would have nothing to 
do with whether or not you make the administrator a cabinet mem- 
ber, but merely to take, say, one of the principal assistants in the 
Veterans’ Auministration, one in Defense, one in Education and 
Health, and maybe Labor, and some of the rest of them, some Assist- 
ant Secretaries who would get together from time to time and com- 
pare notes and discuss what one is about to do which would affect 
the other. 

For example, the Defense Department might be about to recom- 
mend some legislation that would seriously affect the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. They ought to talk that over with the Veterans’ Ad 
ministration before they do it. 

Mrs. Rogers. Why can they not be doing it today? You have so 
many Assistant Secretaries I do not see how your Army functions. 
Perhaps that is beside the point. 

General Brapiey. We did not think that the head, himself, would 
have the time because, as you undoubtedly know, the Secretary of 
Defense has a rather big job there and on top of the job, over in the 
Pentagon, he has to spend a lot of time up here testifying before 
committees—and rightfully so. 

We didn’t think that the head of the Department himself would 
probably have time. 

As I pointed out this morning, we try to get coordination between 
the State Department and the Defense Department, by 3 or 4 of the 
Assistant Secretaries of State and the Joint Chiefs of Staff getting 
together from time to time. 

They have another committee where the Secretaries of the services 
sometimes meet with other people. This was merely an attempt to 
try to get better coordinated action that affected veterans by some 
such kind of committee that would see to that coordination. 

It has nothing to do with making the Administrator or not making 
him a Cabinet member. 

Mrs. Rocers. I know they have business activities, but it seems to 
me, General, in your report, that you are scuttling or eliminating 
some of the activities of the Veterans’ Administration in your rec- 
ommendation. It will not be nearly so large as the Administration. 

General Braptey. I don’t think you will find that we have elimi- 
nated any of them. We did two things: In the first place we think 
the Administrator ought to have greater responsibility in helping to 
establish policy, a forward, far-reaching policy, toward veterans. 
He ought to be given the means whereby he can do that. 

We suggest he be given some more principal assistants and some 
analysts and so forth to help him be a better adviser to the President 
and to the Government in general on veteran matters. 

We did, however, recommend that certain of his actions be checked 
with someone else as to the timing and the effect on them. To that 
extent we think maybe he ought to check those actions before he takes 
them. 

[f you want to call that a curbing of power, maybe it is, in a way. 
We are not trying to keep them from being done, but we are merely 
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saying before he does them he ought to check them with other agencies 
of the Government. 

As a matter of fact, we are actually recommending an increase in 
his job to the extent that he becomes an adviser on future veterans 
policy and not merely an administrator. 

Mrs. Rogers. Are you robbing Peter to pay Paul in some of your 
recommendations ? 

I heartily agree with your service-connected cases, badly disabled 
sases are not paid enough, but to take away from those who are not 
so much disabled, I think it is a tragic thing. 

You are not a doctor, and I am not a doctor, and medicine is not 
anexact science. And I think many errors have been made in veterans’ 
cases. 

I would have to have the veteran with the small amount of com- 
pensation cut. I think it would work a terrible hardship. 

General BrapLey. We do not recommend a cut in the payments of 
the 10- and 20-percent people. We merely said we think that list ought 
to be examined. 

I said that when I was Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs. I 
thought in particular that NP cases were being done a disservice by 
being left on the benefit roll. 

All we said about the 10- or 20-percent cases was that maybe another 
look-see ought to be given to see whether they are still 10 percent. 

It is an interesting fact that of a million plus disability compensa- 
tion cases in the 10- or 20-percent categories, only 15 percent of those 
contracted their disability in a combat zone. 

You usually think of them as all being wounded. They are not. 
Not that it has any bearing on it; that is a definite matter. But it is 
an interesting fact that only 15 percent of that million got disability 
in a combat zone. 

That is one of the reasons, for example, that we think disability in 
peacetime ought to get the full rate instead of 80-percent rate. 

Mrs. Rocers. A lot of the men have horrible diseases, very crippling 
diseases, which are terribly disabling. 

I know you are interested in those cases. I do not want to take 
up your time or the committee’s time, but I am very much interested. 

The Cuairman. Mr. Christopher. 

Mr. CurisrorHer. I would like to direct some questions to General 
Bradley. 

How many copies of this report did the Commission have printed 
and make available to this committee ? 

General Brap.ey. I don’t know the exact number, but about 1,000 
or 1,200. I was told they would be available at the Government 
Printing Office. I understand that 5,000 are being printed, because 
we expect, there will be a demand and they will be available to people, 
who don’t get them otherwise, at the Government Printing Ofiice 
like any other Government printing. 

Mr. Curistopuer. Was this report prepared by a member of the 
committee, or was it prereren by your technical adviser and the com- 
mittee concurred in the report ? 

General Braptey. I am sorry you could not have sat in on some 
of the arguments, sir, because every sentence in the report was gone 
over by the Commission. 
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It is true that it was written by a staff. You could not expect a 
commission of business people, scattered over the United States—a 
couple of us live in California, some in Chicago—to sit down and 
write it themselves. 

Naturally it was written by the staff, but every member of the 
Commission went over this very carefully and I would like for you 
to know we did not agree with everything that the staff recommended. 

Mr. Curistorner. Now, General, this morning I believe you said 
that veterans’ benefits should be viewed at all times in the light of 
need, the need of the veteran. 

Would you suggest any other way to measure the veteran’s need, 
or any yardstick used in determining his need except the yardstick 
of income, the income that that veteran is making, on which he and 
his dependent can or will have to live? 

Is that not the only yardstick you would suggest be used # 

General Brapiey. That is the general one, but there will be ex- 
ceptions to it like the man that needs extra help. 

Like I pointed out this morning, whether it is OASI or veterans’ 
pensions, or what not, it may not cover a specific man’s needs because 
of special conditions. 

We suggest and we hope that the States, the local welfare people, 
will supplement that to the point where it will take care of him. 

Mr. ¢ suereaeretiay I think you also said that social-security benefits 
should b2 taken into consideration. 


Now, we have talked around and around that thing today. Now, 
let us get it down definitely : 


Does the Commission feel that any pension that a veteran may be 


drawing at the present time, or that he may be given at some future 
time, be reduced by the amount of any social-security payment that is 
paid to him when and if that becomes payable ? 

Let us get it down to cases where we know where we are. 

General Braptey. All right. That is not quite an exact case, sir. 
We say that in our report—remember, I am talking for the Commis- 
sion, not myself—that the OASI benefits should be taken into con- 
sideration in determining a man’s income because that is what deter- 
mines his need, going back to the basic point of need. 

If he is drawing full OASI benefits, presumably that is sufficient 
because that is what the Congress has passed. They determine the 
amount in the long run that is included in the OASI benefits. 

Presumably the full OASI benefits is what the person requires 
to meet his basic needs. If he is getting the full OASIT benefit we 
think that is taking care of the need and, therefore, we see no reason 
to supplement it with a veterans’ pension at Government exnense. 

On the other hand, if a man is not getting full benefits, but, let us 
say, a third of the maximum benefit because he did not belong to social 
security long enough, we still include that income, but it may not 
preclude his drawing a reduced pension to fulfill his minimum or basic 
needs. 

Mr. Curetsrorner. I think the average now is about $58 a month. 

General Brapiey. That is about right. It is going up and ‘in another 
few years it should approach the maximum. 

The average is now pretty low. 

We consider that as part of his income. If that does not fulfill his 
minimum needs, he ought to get something over and above that. 
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Mr. CuristorpHer. Are not most of the pensions that are payable 
now predicated on need of the veteran; if his income is above a certain 
limit does he not get a pension? Is that not already true? 

General Bran.ey. It is true in most cases. If you remember, the last 
chart I showed you this morning, almost 45 percent of the veterans 
drawing pensions now have very little income above the pension, and 
the total, including the pension, they receive is less than $1,100 a year. 
So those people certainly are in need. 

Mr. CuristorHerR. Well, I had that in mind when I submitted a 
bill to this committee for the pension of World War veterans when 
they reach age 65, and no pension for a man whose income was more 
than $1,800 a year gross if he was single, or $3,000 if he had a de- 
pendent. 

Just how a maa will live, how Americans ought to live in the United 
States on less than $1,800, or $3,000 a year, I fail to see. 

Under those standards the OAST is inadequate then, and something 
ought to be done to raise those. 

The OASI is inadequate as far as that is concerned, we all realize 
that, but it is at least a step in the right direction and a little help. 

General Braptey. We go back to the basic premise of need and the 
assumption that while we are willing to take care of the veteran in 
need, even though he has no service connection, that in general the 
non-service-connected veteran is in the same category as the nonveteran. 
We know of a lot of nonveterans that are in need and we hope they 
are taken care of in some way. 

Mr. CuristorpHER. How many of the men that constituted this Com- 
mission besides yourself, General, had seen military service? Do 
you have any idea ? 

General Braptey. I never canvassed them, but I know offhand that 
at least four of them did because of their association. One of them 
has been an active member of a veterans organization. This man that 
was a member of the veterans organization is a wounded veteran. 

One of them was General Hawley, who was surgeon of ETO, and 
worked with me in the Veterans’ Administration. 

Another was “Wild Bill” Donovan, so-called. I think you know 
him if I say “Wild Bill” rather than Mr. Donovan. He certainly had 
war service. 

One other man was a World War I veteran, I think a flyer, anyhow, 
a World War I veteran. 

I know all but 2 had military service and I never asked those 2; I 
don’t know about those 2. They may have been, too; I don’t know, 
Mr. Christopher. 

Mr. Suvurorp. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CurisTorHer. Yes. 

Mr. Suurorp. I would like to ask in your consideration of pension 
and compensation if you took no ddanidecution at all of the amounts 
paid now by industry into trusts or into management plans or some 
pension trust, the plans of the various corporations ? 

General Braptey. Only to the extent that it will be income which 
would be applied, as we say, against the income limitation for a man 
drawing a pension. 

We hope in addition to this OASI income, which will become avail- 
able and will increase in the future, that more and more people will 
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come under some other retirement system because more and more 
industries and more and more unions have retirement systems. 

So possibly in 10 or 20 years some people who are now part of OASI 
will also be part of some industrial or union system so that they will 
probably get 2 or 3 pensions. That will be fine, because they have 
worked for it; they have donated to it, and that is all to the good. 
That will come more nearly fulfilling their needs and giving them a 
proper standard of living. 

Mr. Suurorp. Thank you, General. 

The Cuairman. Mr. Teague? 

Mr. Teacve of California. I would like to thank Mr. Bradley and 
the other members of the Commission for being such splendid citizens 
in taking on this very difficult task which I know must have been at 
great personal sacrifice to yourself. 

It seems to me that the report cannot help but be of great benefit to 
us to have an objective viewpoint on these very difficult questions. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Thomson. 

Mr. Tuomson. General Bradley, without having read the report, 
I cannot pass on the specific reeommendations. I am sure there might 
be some I have doubt about, or disagree with. But as a new member 
of the committee, I want to congratulate you on this fine presentation 
which to me has served to put a better perspective on the entire vet- 
erans’ program and what lies ahead of us. 

I think that was the objective of your Commission. It has accom- 
plished a great deal, and I congratulate you on your fine presentation. 

In connection with this minimum insurance standard and that 
Mr. Christopher was talking about here, I would like to clarify that in 
my own mind. 

As I understood your initial presentation, the Commission was 
thinking in terms of a realistic figure based on need so far as what 
it took tosupportaman. I donot know what that would be, whether 
it would be $2,400 a year, $3,000 a year, or $3,600, or what have you, but 
then taking that figure of, say, $200 a month, any income that he had 
from OASI or from other income sources would be deducted and he 
would be paid what pension he might have coming to bring him up to 
that standard within a maximum payment that we might be able to 
afford as a country as a whole. 

Is that the type of thing? 

General Brapiey. That is not exactly the way we expressed it. We 
said that today a man becomes eligible for pension under certain con- 
ditions provided his income is less than $1,400 if he is single, or $2,700 
if he is married. 

In the first place, we think that standard might be lowered to bring 
it more in line with public assistance and OASI, or else OASI raised 
up to that. 

They ought to be consistent. Then these incomes, including OASI, 
should be counted as to whether or not he stays under that limitation. 

Furthermore, you will find in the report we say if a man wants to 
get out and earn something on top of that, we ought to leave that 
incentive there for him. 


At present, if a man has an income of $1,399 he draws a maximum 
pension. 

If he has $1,401, he draws nothing. There is no incentive, then, 
to get up there. 
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So the Commission thought that some kind of sliding scale, I do 
not know what it should be, but somewhere in there a man draws full 
pension and then if he earns beyond that it is on a sliding scale so as 
to leave some incentive for him to work. 

Mr. Tromson. Yes; it is getting at the same problem, at least to 
do away with this cutoff at a set figure and to make it more equitable. 

The other question I want to ask, and I do not want to take a lot of 
time, is with regard to this presumption of service connection. 

If I understood you correctly there, you made reference to the fact 
that the veteran had the benefit of the doubt anyway. 

So in effect, you do favor a presumption, a rebuttal presumption 
of service connection, in other words, if they can show it was not 
service connected, whether it is 1 year, 2 years, or what have you, that 
you give the veteran the benefit of the doubt. 

General Braptiey. If it is questionable, yes; give him the benefit of 
the doubt. 

But in most cases we feel that by history and by diagnosis we should 
be able to determine how long—for example, you certainly ought to 
be able to determine how long a man has had tuberculosis. 

The way it stands now, any man up to 8 years plus has that presump- 
tion period. A lot of the doctors did not think that that presumptive 
period was necessary, that you either picked it up earlier, or else, if it 
was the case of some standard, that you would be able by diagnosis 
to say he has had that for 3 or 4 years. Therefore, he is entitled to 
service connection. 

The CuarrmMan. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Tomson. Yes. 

Mr. CuristopHer. You spoke of the veteran who had disability 
before he joined the Army. Now, I have several cases of that in my 
congressional district. What w ould you recommend about this man 
who had a disease or condition before he was inducted in the Army 
or before he was accepted as a volunteer, he still has it when he comes 
out? 

What would you do with that man? Would you deny him a pension 
because he had this disability before he entered the armed services? 

General Braptey. I think that is a question of administration for 
determination whether or not that is connected with service, or whether 
it is nonservice connected. 

We did not try to go into the specific administration of that, but 
merely the general principles of it. That case is either service con- 
nected or it is not. We did not try to determine that. 

Mr. Curistoruer. If he had this disability before he was inducted 
into the armed services he should not have been inducted into the 
armed services in the first place, and if they took him notwithstanding 
that disability I would say he was their baby. 

General Braptey. Well, normally they try to determine whether 
or not any recognized disability was aggravated in service. I don’t 
know how you are going to make the V eterans’ Administration accept 
the fact that he was disabled if his examination did not show it. 

Mr. Curistropuer. If his examination did not show it and then the 
Veterans’ Affairs Administration comes along now and finds at this 
late date what they could not find at the time of induction, that looks 
like a pretty rotten case to me. 

The CuHatmrMan. Mr. Weaver. 
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Mr. Weaver. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman, but I want to 
thank General Bradley for coming here and giving us what I feel is 
a very thorough and comprehensive report of this picture and the con- 
clusions from the studies of the commission. 

The CHainman. Mr. Avery. 

Mr. Avery. I have no questions except to thank the General and 
also the other members of the commission. I realize although they 
are not here they have done a lot of work on this, too. 

General Brapiey. They have worked as hard as the rest of us. 

The Cuamman. General, may I keep you a couple minutes overtime 
and ask you two more things. 

First, on page 11 of your report: 

We should have a positive national policy toward veterans’ programs. 

In your summary on No. 5 


There is no consistent national philosophy regarding veterans’ benefits. The 
nature and extent of Government obligations to war veterans has never been 
clearly defined. 

Would you care to elaborate on that ? 

General Braptey. Yes, sir; I will be very glad to. 

It has been my impression, and I think it was the impression of all 
the other members of the commission, that you, for example, on this 
committee, had to meet these problems as they came up and you have 
met them for each war. 

No one has ever, so far as we can find, established a policy or a phi- 
losophy toward veterans which would be any guide to the Veterans’ 
Administrator or to the President, or to any individual who is in- 
terested in it. 

We accept each case on its merits and on the things surrounding that 
particular case. We think that somebody might well sit down and try 
to determine what is our philosophy toward veterans. 

Our commission felt, for example, that the non-service-connected 
veteran becomes a citizen and his service as such did not entitle him 
to any special benefits. I don’t know whether anybody else has ever 
said that, or not. If they have said it, as a group or philosophy, I 
don’t know it. 

We emphasize here that pensions ought to be based entirely on need 
and that our veterans’ policy ought to be established after careful 
consideration and thought in the public forum, not just a small group, 
but all this information ought to be furnished the public and then 
let them decide on it. Just like in the beer case, I don’t believe that 
everybody has had the facts and has realized we were being put under 
pressure. I think if the whole public had known this was a question 
at all, 1 would have gotten several thousand letters saying “Fine, give 
them more.” 

I think we should proceed on the philosophy of doing this in open 
forum, placing the full facts before all the people, and we now have 
means of putting it before the people. 

We have our tremendous population of veterans or immediate 
veteran families. It is not a question of voting something for a small 
group, everybody is involved in this. 

As a matter of fact, since we find that the veterans are making more 
money than the nonveterans, they are going to pay more of the cost 
of any program. 
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Mr. Suvurorp. Mr. Chairman, will you yield at that point? 

The Cuatrrman. Yes, I will yield. 

Mr. Suurorp. I am very much interested in your comment on the 
overall veterans’ program. We are a peace-loving Nation. 

Would you not have to limit that to veterans of the past? You 
could not forecast that in any future wars they might have that would 
be forced upon us, this would be our program. You could not go that 
far, could you, General ? 

General Braptey. I think you can establish a philosophy. As a 
matter of fact, discussing it this morning I pointed out that in our 
opinion the veteran is no longer a rare person. Everybody now par- 
ticipates in the national defense effort. In any future war the civil- 
ians are probably going to be subjected to casualties and suffering 
almost as much as the people in the front line. 

So far as your philosophy toward the veterans, or any future action 
toward them, or any action toward future veterans, I don’t see why 
you can’t. I hope we never have any more veterans. 

Mr. Suurorp. Would it not be a dangerous precedent to set, saying 
that this will be our philosophy and program in any future wars that 
we might have? 

General Braptey. You might have to modify philosophy and the 
application of it, it is true. 

Mr. Suvurrorp. Thank you. 

The CuHarrman. General, of course, I think that the thing that 
causes more trouble in our program than anything else, is the ques- 
tion of service connection. Do you believe that any man who was in 
combat can understand the question of service connection for a com- 
bat veteran that does not have a visible physical disability ? 

General Braptey. I am not sure I get your question. 

The Cuarrman. I am getting to your presumption. The cause of 
presumptive laws is the fact that there were cases where Members of 
Congress just so completely disagreed with the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration, so they passed those presumptive laws. The point, I actually 
disagree with the commission on is the question of presumption. 

I am not a doctor. I did sit on a retirement board where I heard 
doctors argue a case. I remember in the case of back injury, for 
example, an X-ray might prove that a man had a major disability, 
when actually it was minor. 

Or an X-ray proved a minor disability and it should have been 

major. The same way with multiple sclerosis and a number of 
diseases like that. 

According to testimony presented before those boards, why, there 
was no way of knowing. Of course, that is the reason the laws of 
presumption have been enacted. That part of your report I just 
absolutely disagree with. 

General Brapiey. As I see it, you have presumption in two cases. 
One, the case you mentioned, a man establishes service connection, I 
think you have to give him the benefit of the doubt as to how serious 

itis. It is up to the rating board. 

The CHaimrman. Did you look into the illo boards at all? Did 
you look into the determination of service connection ? 

General BrapLey. We went into that to the extent that we felt 
that there ought to be some central view on it to get more uniformity. 
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We did go into it to a considerable extent also as to whether or not 
there ought to be any appeal above the Administrator. 

As I brought out this morning, I believe, in discussion, and after 
a great deal “of discussion, we decided that’ we probably should not 
make such a recommendation. We know that there are probably 
injustices done in a small percentage of the cases where a man has no 
recourse beyond the Administrator. That is very unfortunate. 

On the other hand, if you throw the Federal courts open to such 
cases, it probably would not be limited to those very few cases. They 
would probably get all of them. 

We know that their dockets are pretty well crowded. So in the 
end we finally did not recommend any review authority above the 
Administrator. 

As far as the presumptive periods during which you contract some- 
thing, I am sorry, sir, to disagree with you, but I am stating the opin- 
ion of the Commission after “studying the reports of something over 
100 doctors who expressed themselves on it. 

The Cuarman. General, Mr. Edmondson asked me to ask you 
this question: 

On page 179, recommendation No. 13, paragraph (b), you say: 

Presumption of service connection for chronic diseases, tropical diseases, 
psychosis, tuberculosis, and multiple scierosis as now listed, should be with- 
drawn. 

What does the Commission mean by that statement ? 

General Brapiey. If you read the rest of it: 

There is otherwise in the law sufficient protection for the veteran to establish 
service connection of any and all diseases. Accepted medical principles can 
reasonably and accurately establish the onset of a disease and the disability 
process. Where there is reasonable doubt the law provides for the doubt to be 

resolved in favor of the veteran. 
That is why we thought you did not need a presumptive period. 

The Cuairman. I think Mr. Edmonson’s point is, do you mean that 
the presumptive period should be discontinued ? 

General Braptey. We are talking about the principle. Its applica- 
tion is something for someone else to work out. 

Mrs. Rocrrs. This question may have been asked before, but I did 
not hear you this morning. I wonder if you studied the so-called 
Legion pension bill—I wish we could pass some pension legislation 
before we adjourn—if you have studied that or Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, or something of the other pension bills. 

General Bravery. No, we did not discuss or study any specific pro- 
posed bill. 

As I say, we were trying to determine principles as we believe they 
should be. 

Mrs. Rocers. You believe in the principle when the need is shown? 

General Brapiey. The principle of need, and the principle that the 
veteran, if he has no service connection, is the same as any other citizen. 

We were concerned with principles ‘such as those. We did not try 
to analyze any specific bill except the one on survivor benefits you 
had already passed. 

In fact, it was an easy way to answer a lot of these inequities on 
survivor benefits; you had already solved them in a bill and we 
heartily endorsed it. 
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Mrs. Rocers. I would like to thank you, General, for all you have 
done for the veterans. 

The CHamman. You must admit, General, that in your report you 
almost completely and 100 percent oppose the Legion bill. The Legion 
bill proposes increase in non-service-connected pensions. 

It proposes total and permanent disability at 65. It also proposes 
increased income limitations which your report says are too high 
under existing law. 

General Brapiey. I agree with you that the report is opposed to 
those things. 

Mr. Epmonpson. I wonder if the General could not project it to 
this point, that if you project this principle that the veteran with 
the exception of service connected is the same as any other citizen, 
that you would be following the same line of reasoning to determine 
hospital benefits for the veteran who i is not service connected ¢ 

General Brap.tey. Not necessarily, sir. You must remember that 
we did not study medical benefits so that I am not authorized to speak 
for the Commission on medical benefits. That was not in the study. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Then in the consideration of the prince iple 
involved, General, would you not agree that adopting the same prin- 
ciple and projecting it, if there is no difference from any other citizen 
so far as compensation and pension is concerned, is there any reason 
for a difference so far as hospital care is concerned ? 

General Brapiey. I can answer that question not as a member of 
the Commission, but as Omar Bradley, if you would like me to. 

Mr. Epmonpson. I would appreciate your answer. 

General Braptey. I believe 1f you restricted hospital care only to 
service-connected cases you would have a hard time keeping proficient 
and up-to-date doctors and surgeons. They would have only chronic 

cases and they would not have what they would call, and I hate to 
use the term, what they call clinical material on which to keep pro- 
gressing in their thinking and their work. 

For that reason I have never been in favor of limiting medical care 
to service-connected cases. 

Remember, I am giving that not as a member of the Commission. 
1 don’t happen to know how the rest of them feel. I am merely saying 
that is part of my own opinion and I do not think I ought to take the 
time to go into it in any more detail. 

The Cuairman. Thank you so much, General. I am sorry we kept 
you overtime. 

(Thereupon, at 4: 40 p. m., the committee was recessed, to reconvene 
at 10 a. m. Tuesday, April 24, 1956.) 
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FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE PRESI- 
DENT’S COMMISSION ON VETERANS’ PENSIONS 
(BRADLEY COMMISSION) 





TUESDAY, MAY 8, 1956 


Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTER ON VETERANS’ AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C. 


The committee met, at 10 a. m., in the committee room of the House 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, Hon. George S. Long presiding. 

Mr. Lone. The committee will be in order. 

We will insert in the record at this point a letter from the Honorable 
William C. Cramer, a Representative in Congress from the State of 
Florida, enclosing correspondence in conjunction with the hearings on 
Bradley Commission Report. 

(The information is as follows:) 


HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., May 2, 1956. 
Chairman, 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee, House of Representatives, 
Washington D. C. 

DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: Please have the committee consider the enclosed corre- 
spondence in conjunction with its hearings on the Bradley Commission report at 
such place and time as you deem advisable in that I believe it contains consider- 
able valuable information concerning Florida veterans. 

With kindest regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
WiLLIAM C. CRAMER, 
Member of Congress. 


STATE OF FLORIDA, 
DEPARTMENT OF VETERANS’ AFFAIRS, 
STATE SERVICE OFFICE, 
St. Petersburg, Fla., April 24, 1956. 
Hon. WILLIAM C. CRAMER, 
Member of Congress, Old House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR BILL: There is enclosed a copy of a survey I have recently completed 
dealing with the current economic situations of 60 veterans of World War I, 
scattered all over the State of Florida. I had been working on this survey for 
some months and had hoped to have many more than 60 reports, but feel that this 
is a representative sampling of the present day status of our older war veterans. 

Quite frankly, we were trying to determine the need for (1) more hospital 
facilities in the VA in Florida and (2) for liberalized pensions for World I group. 
The results were not predetermined by us in any way, and they do speak for 
themselves. 

The results, which I am sure would be confirmed again and again, on any survey 
of a broader scope, show two important things in my opinion. The first is that 
the major crying need today is for adequate hospital facilities. Being a student 
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of gerontology (St. Petersburg Junior College) I am well aware that this is a 
finding that is true of citizens generally who are in their sixties. This survey 
confirms the acute need in the veterans group who are in that same age group. 
I feel that we must continue to expand the VA hospital facilities in Florida, 
particularly Bay Pines, to accommodate these older veterans—many thousands 
of whom are daily moving down here from all over the North. The hospital 
prob'em in the North slow:y improves by reason of emigration, and in the South 
is ingravescent by reason of immigration. The second major point established 
by this report is that for the people in their sixties now the social security 
program is less than adequate. If the veterans didn’t have the VA pension to 
rely upon they would obviously be on the welfare rolls of the several counties of 
Florida. Evenso, the minimum benefit of $66.15 is not enough to keep a man and 
a wife—even in Florida—or perhaps I should say, espee ally in Florida. 

Therefore, the VA pension program must be liberalized particularly for the 
Wor.d War [ group. ‘This finding is not motivated by the adverse finding of the 
Bradley Commission which came out this morning, but by hard and cold facts 
independently arrived at by a study of individual cases, 

I am sending copies of this survey and a similar letter to all members of our 
conzressional delegation, being assured you will all work for the welfare of our 
older veterans, when you find the opportunity presented. 

Very sincerely yours, 
KENNETH E, DONCASTER, 
Assistant State Service Officer. 


The following report is a survey of 60 veterans of World War I, completed on 
April 16, 1956, by K nneth E. Doncaster, assistant State service officer, Florida 
Department of Veterans Affairs, and department service officer, Veterans of 
Foreign Wars of the United States. This survey concerned itself with the need 
by these men, for hospitalization; their income status and employment situation. 

On the question of age: 20 out of the 60 were 65 years of age or older; 18 
of the 60 were 60 years of age or younger, the remainder being between 60 
and 65. The youngest man in the group was 57 years of age and the eldest was 
79. 

On the question of dependents: 36 of the 60 were married. A total of 45 out 
of 60 had one or more dependents. Only 9 of them were unmarried without 
dependents and the remaining 6 declined to give this information. 

To the question: “Do you anticipate needing VA hospital care within 5 years?” 
an unequivocal “Yes” was noted from 51 of the 60. Five men answered with a 
positive “No.” On the question of needing VA hospital care within 1 year, 24 
answered affirmatively and 30 were indefinite or vague as to when they might 
need it. The remainder declined to answer. 

On the question of employment: 49 out of 60 reported they were not employed 
at anything whatever. Eleven men stated they were employed and gave their 
wages, which ranged from $25 per month to $327.60 per month, with 2 men who 
courdnt compute their wages because they were self-employed. Five of the 
eleven had earned income of $100 per month or more (5 out of 60 is equally 
valid here). The average monthly wage of these 11 was $117.96. 

On the question of social security: 17 out of 60 are now in receipt of Social 
security benefits, ranging from $30 to $80 per month. Six men reported they 
would receive social security upon reaching age 65. Twenty-five men stated 
that they would never draw social security. The remaining 12 men simply 
didn’t know whether they had coverage under social security sufficient to permit 
payment of the benefit. 

On the question of VA pension (non-service-connected) : 36 men out of the 60 
were in receipt of the VA pension; 22 of them drew $66.15 per month; 12 drew 
$78.75 and 2 drew $135.45. 

On the question of other income: 20 out of 60 reported income from other 
sources (other than VA pension or social security). The average of other in- 
come was $92.90 per month and ranged from a low of $17 per month for service- 
connected disability compensation to $216 per month railroad retirement. The 
remaining 40 of the 60 had to rely entirely upon social security or VA pension 
for non-service-connected permanent and total disability. 

On the question of assets: 21 out of 60 reported no assets whatever—no real 
property ; automobile ; cash in the bank, etc. ; 31 out of 60 did have assets ranging 
from $100 to $10,000, with an average of $3,585. 
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Mr. Lona. The meeting this morning is for the purpose of hearing 
the Disabled American Veterans on the report of the President’s Com- 
mission on Veterans’ Pension. We will hear from Mr. Omer W. 
Clark, legislative director of the DAV at this particular time. 


STATEMENT OF OMER W. CLARK, NATIONAL DIRECTOR OF LEGIS- 
LATION, DISABLED AMERICAN VETERANS; ACCOMPANIED BY 
CICERO F. HOGAN, NATIONAL DIRECTOR OF CLAIMS, DISABLED 
AMERICAN VETERANS; AND E. M. FREUDENBERGER, ASSISTANT 
DIRECTOR OF LEGISLATION, DISABLED AMERICAN VETERANS 


Mr. Crark. In accordance with the request and invitation of your 
committee, I, Omer W. Clark, national director of legislation, Dis- 
abled American Veterans, am making this appearance accompanied 
by Mr. Cicero F. Hogan, national director of claims, and Mr, KE. M. 
Freundenberger, assistant director of legislation. 

The report of the President’s Commission hereafter designated the 
Bradley Commission for the purpose of this presentation, has been 
made the subject of careful study and consideration in the light of the 
compensation program of this organization as outlined to your com- 
mittee on previous occasions. There can be no question as to the im- 
portance of the Bradley Commission report whatever one may think 
of the contents. It undoubtedly constitutes a comprehensive reference 
woik of the history and development of veterans’ legislation. ‘The 
problems confronting the national economy by reason of the great 
numbers of veterans and their dependents and the future potentialities 
in this connection are created in such manner as to attract the interest 
of all thoughtful citizens. Obviously, the members of the Bradley 
Commission are of the opinion that the full program of veterans’ re- 
lief and assistance is at the crossroads and that a decision should now 
be made relative to the future course of the Nation in dealing with 
veterans and the many related and complex problems attaching to any 
measures having for their purpose the granting of benefits to those 
who served in time of national emergency, as well as in peacetime, 
and their survivors. 

The question of future national policy thus posed is not so acute or 
difficult with regard to compensation matters as it is in the field of non- 
service-connected benefits. As you know, the Disabled American Vet- 
erans is primarily interested in the war disabled, their widows, chil- 
dren and dependents. Some Bradley Commission proposals, if 
adopted, would be extremely destructive as to certain important facets 
of the compensation structure and are strongly opposed by this or- 
ganization for the reasons stated herein. It is believed that it would 
make for simplicity to comment upon the recommendation in question 
by chapter and number. The fact that certain other recommendations 
are not made the subject of formal comment should not be taken as 
necessarily implying acceptance. Some of those recommendations are 
deemed inequitable, impractical, or otherwise undesirable from an 
administrative standpoint. It is thought best, however, to stress 
herein our opposition to the proposals of major, and particularly ob- 


jectionable nature. 
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CHAPTER V 


Recommendation No. 1 (p. 136): The Bradley Commission takes 
the position that military service is in the discharge of an obligation 
of citizenship and is not in itself a basis for future Government bene- 
fits. The Disabled American Veterans realizes, as does every right- 
thinking person, that the obligation of citizenship carries with it the 
duty and privilege of defending the Nation in time of war, stress or 
national emergency. However, it has been the long-established and 
historic policy of the United States to consider veterans as a group 
apart in awarding legislative benefits, the propriety of which has been 
demonstrated to the satisfaction of the Congress. 

Recommendation No. 2 (p. 136-137) : Comment on the subject cov- 
ered by this recommendation of the Commission will be offered under 
chapter No. XI. 

Recommendation No. 3 (p. 1388): We heartily agree that service- 
connected benefits should be accorded the highest priority and that 
such benefit should be “liberal, even generous.” With reference to 
paragraph (c) under this recommendation this organization concurs 
that “non-service-connected benefits are the lowest priority among vet- 
erans’ programs” but we would invite your attention to our further 
comment on this subject under chapter XI. 

Recommendation No. 4 (p. 139): See our comment under chapter 
XI. 

Recommendation No. 5 (p. 140): The Disabled American Veterans 
agrees that the Government, and especially the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration, should develop and maintain a rounded research program. 

Recommendation No. 6 (p. 141): See comment under chapter VI, 
recommendation No. 10. 

Recommendation No. 8 (p. 144): The Bradley Commission states: 

we should not commit future generations to obligations that we ourselves are 
unwilling to shoulder. 
No one, or several generations, can conduct a war and pay for it. 
When peace is attained, or there is even the sort of pseudopeace that 
now exists, the postwar generations benefit immeasurably by the 
heavy personal and financial exertions and sacrifices made by the vet- 
erans and their families during wartime. This fact should never be 
lest sight of by any administration and Congress in providing for 
liquidation of war debts and the aftermath. It is believed that the 
future generations, so solicitiously referred to by the Bradley Com- 
mission, should indeed pay their full share for the wars and conflicts 
that saved the Nation and increased their security. 


CHAPTER VI 


Recommendation No. 10 (p. 168): In paragraph (a) a revision of 
the VA rating schedule is urged with such revision “based on thorough 
factual studies by a broadly representative group of experts, including 
physicians, economists, sociologists, psychologists, and lawyers.” In 
the opinion of the DAV the primary responsibility for revising the 
VA rating schedule should be left in the hands of those technicians 
who understand it, who work with it every day and who have made 
necessary studies, including research into industrial data before pro- 
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mulgating a schedule and any extension or revision used in the adju- 
dication of compensation and pension claims. It is an appalling 
thought to try and imagine what sort of a schedule would issue from 
the efforts of an outside group with such diverse backgrounds and 
ignorance of all that goes into the production of a necessarily com- 
plex rating schedule, as evidently contemplated by this recommenda- 
tion. It is a most difficult task even for highly trained and experi- 
enced technicians to construct a satisfactory rating schedule and, if 
anyone should desire to create a chaotic condition in the VA, and 
thereby in all veterandom, we know of no better way than to bring in 
an outside group, such as the one proposed, no matter how highly edu- 
cated, trained, and skilled in their own fields, and put them to work on 
preparing a VA rating schedule. 

Re paragraph (b): In the paragraphs immediately preceding and 
following recommendation No. 10, it is made clear that the Com- 
mission is in favor of abolishing statutory awards. They stress the 
idea of paying veterans equally for equal disability. They forget, or 
never knew of the legislative processes leading to the adoption of the 
various statutory awards after hearings and the introduction of med- 
ical and lay evidence in support thereof. The statutory awards made 
a part of the laws proved to be a practical solution to a problem that 
has faced the VA and the Congress since during World War I. Ifthe 
statutory awards are eliminated how could the Government possibly 
compensate certain maimed or badly disabled veterans with any de- 
gree of justice? Certainly it could not be done through any one regu- 
lar rating schedule and if more than one schedule is employed then 
it would be simpler and better to retain the statutory awards and the 
present machinery to pay them. 

Recommendation No. 11. (p. 174): In this recommendation, as in 
some others, it is noted that the Bradley Commission opens with a 
fair statement and then proceeds to use the word “but” followed by 
proposals that are not acceptable to this organization. We are un- 
alterably opposed to the idea expressed that the veteran with the 
lower compensation ratings are overpaid nor is the proposal made 
that a still further proportional disparity be authorized between the 
lower and the upper rates, acceptable. As I stated to your commit- 
tee on March 21, 1956, we favor increases for all the compensation 
evaluations and in addition desire to see that the percent ratios are 
brought in line with the veterans rated less than 50 percent allowed to 
draw additional compensation for wife, children, and dependent par- 
ents in proportional amounts, as is now the case where the ratings are 
50 percent or higher. We will have more to say about the 10 percent 
and 20 percent cases in commenting upon the next succeeding recom- 
mendation. With reference to the proposal that there be several 
gradations “Depending upon the extent of helplessness” it would seem 
that this attempt to make such a fine distincition would present admin- 
istrative difficulties in its application and would open the door to 
charges of discrimination in the adjudication of claims in cases in- 
volving applications for nurse and attendant allowance. 

Recommendation No. 12 (p. 177): This organization is opposed to 
paying off even low rated so-called static cases through a lump-sum 
or short-term settlement and, moreover, it is not believed that such 
attempt would be to the best interest to the Government. Even many 
static disabilities can and do become aggravated and as rates of com- 
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pensation are increased from time to time by congressional enactment 
this group of veterans, or some of them, would ‘undoubtedly become 
dissatisfied and bring pressure to bear to open up their cases. It 
would seem from the wording of this recommendation and the ex- 
planatory material presented by the Bradley Commission in its sup- 
port that little disabili ity is credited as being present in cases rated 
10 or 20 percent. The DAV does not subscribe to that i impression as 
we have observed through long experience many instances where the 
disabilities were not truly minor in their effect upon the mental and 
physical well-being of the individuals concerned although rated only 
10 or 20 percent in accordance with the terms of the rating schedule. 
As far as a review is concerned the VA for many months has been 
engaged in a review of running award cases and this, of course, in- 
cludes those cases rated 10 and 20 percent. Some instances have been 
detected where veterans should have been granted higher rating and 
whatever adjustments were found in order appropriate action has 
been and is being accomplished. 

Recommendation No. 13 (p. 178) : The DAV opposes with all pos- 
sible energy the recommendation that the presumptive provisions of 
service connection for chronic diseases, tropical diseases, psychoses, 
tuberculosis and multiple sclerosis, be withdrawn. The view of the 
Commission that “accepted medical principles can reasonably and 
accurately establish the onset of a disease and a disability process” is 
almost humorously contrary to the experience of this organization 
gained in handling many thousands of compensation cases. I am 
equally sure that such views are contr: ury to the experience of the 
members of your committee. What are the “accepted medical prin- 
ciples” as to the origin of multiple sclerosis, leprosy, and a host of 
other diseases where medical science has not progressed to the point 
where it can determine the cause, let alone the date of inception’ As 
your committee must be aw are, either through long personal experience 
as Members of Congress, or through study, of the old records, physi- 
cians of eminence and ability have appeared and given favorable 
testimony in regard to the authorization of presumptions for certain 
classes of diseases. It is conceded that there are many physicians who 
are in opposition, and at a recent hearing before your committee a pas 
president of the American Medical Association went on record ¢ 
opposing any presumptions. This would seem to be the case once 
again where physicians cannot agree among themselves and it is 
obvious that many of them are merely follow! ing the AMA line. In 
this connection, the AMA Washington letter 84-70, dated April 27, 
1956, on page 1, under The Week in Washington, states as follows: 

The Bradley Commission’s findings on non-service-connected VA care in many 
respects are just what the AMA has been saying for a long time. 

Mr. Kearney. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CrarK. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kearney. With regard to the statement : 

The Bradley Commission's findings on non-service-connected VA care in many 
respects are just what the AMA has been saying for a long time. 

I will say this, Mr. Clark, to the committee at large: The AMA has 
been saying a lot of things, most of which have not been proved. It 
is true that we have found—and we found it more through a study by 
this committee than by the charges made by the AMA—that there was 
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some abuse. I remember the hearings I conducted here as chairman 
of the subcommittee before the distinguished gentleman from Louisi- 
ana took over that committee, when the AMA came in here with a 
lot of charges but failed, as I remember it, to prove the bulk of them. 

Pardon me for interrupting. 

Mr. Ciark. That is all right. 

On page 2 of that same letter, specific reference is made to the Com- 
mission recommendation for withdrawal of the presumptions. It may 
be added that the term “accepted medical principles” was found to be 
so controversial even among doctors that the VA Claims Service some 
years ago forbade the use of the term in writing veterans and their 
representatives about disallowances of compensation cases. It is not 
believed that further argument on this recommendation is necessaty 
as it is inconceivable that your committee would approve such an 
unfair and improper proposal. 

Mr. Chairman, may I ask my assistant to read for a while? 

The Cyaan. Certainly, Major Clark. 

Mr. Frevpennercrr. Recommendation No. 14 (p. 181): This would 
gear the rates for disability compensation to the prevailing average of 
national e: unings “by some representative group of wor kers.” What 
group of workers s, may we ask? And just how would the proposal 
be carried out to bring about a review of the actual rates paid every 
2 years and adjustment made to conform with such standards? This, 
to us, is an impractical, visionary scheme that would break down of 
its own weight and the insuperable and administrative difficulties, if 
attempted. In paragraph (b) the proposal that the rate of compen- 
sation payable to veterans who are actually disabled be two-thirds 
of the average earnings in the group selected as standard is not only 
impractical but would | probably result in reductions in cases where the 
veterans are now receiving compensation on 100 percent rating plus 
statutory awards. 

Recommendation No. 15 (p. 183): In the opinion of this organiza- 
tion the implementation of this proposal would be detrimental to 
veterans and would probably result in the lowering in their standards 
of payment. As to (b) there is present machinery for preventing 
duplicate benefit payments for the same disability as witness the agree- 
ment between the VA and the Federal employees compensation activ- 
ity. The injection of OASI into the picture to the degree apparently 
desired by the Commission is not acceptable. 

Recommendation No. 16 (p. 185): The DAV is in agreement with 
this proposal. 

Recommendation No. 17 (p. 190) : With reference to paragraphs (a) 
and (b) the procedures mentioned would seem to be desirable if not 
precluded by cost or other deterrent considerations; however, para- 
graph (c) with its insistence upon medical or surgical treatment : 

a condition precedent to payment of compensation is not only con- 
sidered unreasonable but would probably be impossible of attain- 
ment by reason of the volume of cases and lack of personnel. 

Recommendation No. 18 (p. 196): This organization does not en- 
dorse the idea advanced herein and questions the necessity for the 
study to be made under the guidance of a Cabinet subcommittee. 
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CHAPTER VII 


Recommendation No. 20 (p. 205): The DAV does not believe the 
establishment of dependency should be required in the case of wives 
(widows) and minor children. 

Recommendation No. 36 (p. 225): The proposal that, whenever 
legally possible, the premium rates for Government life insurance 
include a charge to cover the administrative costs is not believed to 
be a desirable provision. 

CHAPTER IX 


Recommendation No. 46 (p. 319): This organization is definitely 
opposed to any weakening of the Veterans’ Preference Act and, ac- 
cordingly, does not subscribe to the views of the Commission on the 
subject as presented in this recommendation. 


CHAPTER X 


Recommendation No. 47 (p. 333): This organization has earnestly 
considered the recommendation that the compensation rates in peace- 
time cases should be the same as the disability and death compensa- 
tion rates as to those who served in wartime. As long as men are 
being taken in the Armed Forces via the draft the DAV has no objec- 
tion to the proposal stated in this recommendation. 


CHAPTER XI 


Recommendation No. 57 (p. 373): The fact that the DAV is pri- 
marily interested and active in the case of the war disabled, their 
widows, children, and dependents, does not mean that we as an organ- 
ization are willing to stand idly by while the pension structure that 
has been erected through the years is dismantled. The position of this 
organization as to the pension program was outlined to your commit- 
tee by the national commander on February 29, 1956, as which time 
he said in part: 

I am sure this committee recognizes the fact that the Disabled American 
Veterans is unique among the veterans organizations in that from the beginning 
our purpose and our sole objective has been devoted to the cause of improving 
and advancing the conditions, health, and interest of all wounded, gassed, injured, 
and disabled veterans, and to aid and assist worthy wartime disabled veterans, 
their widows, their orphans, and their dependents. * * * We soon found that 
remembering our sworn obligations and confining our efforts to the care of the 
disabled, his widow, and dependents was a great task or mission. It was all 
we could handle. The DAV has never registered any protest to existing part III 
benefits, the payment of a pension where the veteran became permanently and 
totally disabled and unable to carry on continuously in gainful occupation and 
where a reasonable income limitation or evidence of need exists. As stated 
previously we have not supported such legislation because of our desire and 
efforts to secure increased awards or amounts for the service-connected veteran 
and his dependents. 


You will recall that on March 20, 1933, there was passed by the 
Congress Public Law No. 2, 73d Congress, which had the misleading 
caption “An act to maintain the credit of the United States Govern- 
ment.” The monetary purpose was to save $200 million, all at the 
expense of veterans and Federal employees. You all know what hap- 
pened subsequently as numerous benefits then denied, eliminated or 
reduced, were restored, some in part. In the meantime, there were 
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some suicides of veterans and widespread misery and hardship. The 
Bradley Commission report, if adopted, could well have the most un- 
fortunate results and in some instances these would border on the 
catastrophic. Why should a veteran, otherwise eligible and qualified, 
be denied a pension because he has social-security income to which he 
contributed in his active working years, or is in receipt of financial 
assistance from relatives, or friends, or from other sources, as long 
as the veteran is permanently and totally disabled to earn a livelihood 
through his own efforts, meets all the service and other requirements 
and has a computable annual income less than the amounts specified by 
law? No, ladies and gentlemen of the committee, while we do not 
endorse the plea for increases of pension and liberalization of criteria 
embodied in the bills before you this session, we most certainly do not 
favor the retrogressive movement away from existing national policy 
as advocated by the Bradley Commission. That might well prove to 
be the opening wedge that would place the compensation legislative 
structure in jeopardy and spearhead a subsequent attempt to tie in 
the compensation program to “needs,” the word that runs like a thread 
through the tapestry of the “new look” advocated so strongly by the 
President’s Commission on Veterans’ Pensions. 

Recommendation No. 58 (p. 375): See comments on recommenda- 
tion 57. 

Recommendation No. 59 (p. 384): See above comments on recom- 
mendations 57 and 58. 

Recommendation No. 60 (pp. 388, 389): Opposed. See foregoing 
comments on preceding recommendations. 

Recommendation No. 61 (pp. 390, 391) : We are not in favor of im- 
posing any restrictions curtailing or modifying the present laws and 
regulations on this subject. 

Recommendation No, 62 (p. 392) : Opposed—see above. 


CHAPTER XII 


Recommendation No. 63 (p. 89%) : The DAV does not agree with this 
proposal. It should continue to be within the province of the VA to 
determine, under its controlling criteria and precedents, whether a 
veteran with an undesirable or bad-conduct discharge was released 
from service under conditions and for acts constituting discharge un- 
der dishonorable conditions. 

Recommendation No. 64 (p. 397) : See above comment under recom- 
mendation No. 63. 

Recommendation No. 65 (p. 398) : There have been studies made in 
the past relative to this subject. The record is probably voluminous 
and it is not known what is to be gained by another “thorough study.” 
The facts are clear as to what the law and VA regulations permit and 
even direct to be done about payments where veterans are receiving 
hospital or domiciliary care at public expense or while inmates of 
penal institutions, and it would seem that any question now raised 
would be one purely of future policy. 


CHAPTER XIII 


Recommendation No. 66 (pp. 402, 403): This organization is in 
agreement with paragraph (a) but looks upon paragraph (b) with a 
76525—56——5 
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skeptical eye. This may be a meritorious proposal, depending upon 
the persons selected, their background, character, and philosophy 
where veterans are concerned, but we are not convinced that it would 
have any good results. As to paragraph (c) it is believed that the VA 
staff activities are now overrun, with specialists in planning, analysis, 
program reviewing, office management, etc., to such an extent that the 
VA is losing, or has lost sight of the more important functions such as 
rendering the best possible service to veterans and their dependents, 
the sympathetic consideration of claims on the basis of “human prob- 
lems,” and the proper professional attitude of all officers and em- 
ployees having the responsibility for making decisions affecting vet- 
erans and their dependents. There are some who believe that the 
chief aims of the VA too often are (1) public relations, (2) statistical, 
and (3) work-measurement or assembly-line techniques. 

Recommendation No. 67 (pp. 404, 405) : The proposal to make the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Atfairs a member of the President’s Cab- 
inet has appealing aspects but could very well turn out to be a mirage, 
regardless of the individuals involved. As a member of the Cabinet 
the Administrator could be subjected to statistical arguments of de- 
pressing nature with possible intimation from higher quarters that 
might well interfere with conclusions reached by him if made inde- 
pendently and without being in the higher echelon atmosphere at the 
time. In addition, the Administrator, as a Cabinet member, would 
undoubtedly be asked for his opinion on a wide variety of subjects only 
indirectly affecting veterans or not at all and it is hardly conceivable 
that he would decline to express his views on political matters if re- 
quested todo so. As to establishing a Cabinet Subcommittee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs, with the Administrator as a special member the neces- 
sity for such another new group at the high level indicated is not ap- 
parent and is not endorsed as the matter now stands. If the idea 
stated in paragraph (c) means what we think it might mean then the 
DAY can be recorded as opposed. 

Recommendation No. 68 (p. 406): The preceding recommendation 
would make the Administrator a Cabinet member to enhance his pres- 
tige and responsibility, whereas, recommendation No. 68 would place 
additional limitations on his atuhority and require him to give advance 
notice and obtain advance review by “appropriate agencies of the Gov- 
ernment” whenever he issues rules in large matters affecting eligibility 
of veterans for benefits or involving changes in program objectives. 
It is not very clear just what is intended here buf from the descriptive 
material preceding this recommendation we would be opposed to the 
change. 

Recommendation No. 69 (p. 408) : While there may be some justi- 
fication for this proposal it is wondered if the Commission had any 
real comprehension as to the large number of additional qualified em- 
ployees that would be required and the very substantial increased cost 
involved to set up and maintain such high salaried reviewing officials 
thereby constituting an intermediate step between decisions of the 
rating boards and appellate determinations of the Board of Veterans’ 
Appeals. If Congress, in its wisdom, desires to authorize the establish- 
ment of what, in effect, would be intermediate appeals boards, regard- 
less of the many new positions that would need to be created and staffed 
at the great cost involved, then this organization has nothing to say 
either in favor or in opposition. 
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Recommendation No. 70 (p. 409): It is believed that this recom- 
mendation if carried into effect would be helpful and this organization, 
generally, will be found favorable to any codification or reasonable 
simplification of the laws affecting veterans and the related regu- 
lations. 

In the “Conclusion” on page 410 of the Bradley Commission report 
the statement is made that the VA has been examined many times 
by outside management experts and Government bodies, also that it 
has been administratively reorganized a number of times. The Com- 
mission concludes that this had had some salutary effect but that 
the “shifting of organization charts has long since been discredited 
as a panacea for the ills of governmental administration.” It is hoped 
that the officials in charge of the VA fully realize this truism and 
will profit by it. The D: AV is concerned with the m: uny surveys that 
have been made of the VA, the too frequent internal reorganizations 
that have been imposed, the stress and strain upon the personnel, much 
of it resulting from changes, experiments and generally ill-considered 
moves of one kind or another, and the gre atly impaired morale that 
must inevitably accompany such basic insecurity and feelings of 
frustration. Nothing was very much wrong with the operation of 
the VA but it certainly i is now or will be unless there is a cessation 
or letup in the investigatorial and critical activities that have seem- 
ingly started on the false premise that something is radically wrong 
with the VA that can ‘aula be remedied by drastic surgery and a 
prolonged and stormy convalescence. Perhaps these remarks are 
beside the point of this hearing but in my judgment someone should 
make them publicly and as we are all working toward the same end— 
the welfare of the veterans and their families—I thought you would 
not be averse to hearing the ruth as we see it. 

Mr. Cuark. Yes. I desire to express my sincere thanks for your 
kindness and courtesy in hearing this rather lengthy dissertation on 
the many items covered in the “Bradley Commission report. It is 
hoped that our comments will be helpful to you; and in conclusion 
may I say that we as an organization still support the bills that were 
commented upon favorably by us at previous hearings and in corre- 
spondence and that we do not discern after careful study of the 
Bradley Commission findings any good reason for changing our posi- 
tion as heretofore announced. 

Thank you again for hearing me out. 

The Cuamman. Mrs. Rogers, have you any questions? 

Mrs. Roeers. I think that was a most excellent report, Major Clark, 
and a very thorough report. I agree wholeheartedly with it. 

Mr. Cuark. Thank you very much, Mrs. Rogers. I am not claiming 
authorship of the report. I had a lot of help. 

Mrs. Rogers. You know the problems of the veterans. You dealt 
with them in the VA and had ever y veter an’s problem presented to you. 

[ was interested in what you say about the creation of the C abinet 
position, Mr. Clark. I had felt it Saha give administrative strength 
and the Department better standing if the Administrator could be a 
full-fledged Cabinet member. I know a good many times in con- 
gressional life here on this committee it was my pleasure when asked— 
and sometimes when not asked—to go to the President and even the 
War Department to beg that the Pr resident see the Administrator of 
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Veterans’ Affairs and that the War Department consider their prob- 
lems on medical supplies and doctors and things of that sort. 

I feel today that the Administrator does not have the standing he 
should have, or the respect he should have, for that reason, no matter 
how fine and able a man he may be. 

I am very much interested in having your views on that. 

Mr. Ciarx. The Veterans’ Administration, as you know, Mrs. Rog- 
ers, has so many facets to it and so many fields of endeavor involved 
that it has always been my personal opinion that to make the Admin- 
istrator of Veterans’ Affairs a Cabinet officer would necessarily mean 
when there is a change of administration there would probably be a 
new Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs. That is custom. I suspect 
it is so wrapped up in our thinking that no one would think there is 
anything wrong about it. 

3ut to change the head of that organization just because there was 
a change of administration I think would do more harm than good. 
If the Administrator had an opportunity to sit in on Cabinet meetings 
or to explain to the Cabinet the diversity of problems in the organi- 
zation, and let them know something about what he is trying to do, 
I think it would be helpful to him, because he would get some reaction 
from them. But merely putting him in as a member of the Cabinet 
I am doubtful about as to the advisability of such a move. 

Mrs. Rocers. I gather from your statement that you really do 
not like anything except the increases in service-connected cases, in 
this report. 

Mr. Ciark. No. 

Mrs. Rocers. May I ask this: Were you consulted during the get- 
ting together and 14 months of work on this? 

Mr. Ciark. None whatever, Mrs. Rogers. We were invited to listen 
to some of the suggestions and conclusions, as well as the recommenda- 
tions, at the end of the work of the Commission. 

Mrs. Rocers. In other words, you were told what you ought to think 
at that particular time? 

Mr. Ciark. That is correct. 

Mrs. Rocers. With all your experience and all the work and all 
the suffering that the veterans have gone through, it seems an incredi- 
ble thing to me that no GI, so to speak, was put on that Commission; 
as I recollect. 

Mr. Crark. Mr. Adamy was a former active member of the 
AMVETS, Mrs. Rogers, and at one time was national commander. 

The Ciaran. Is that all, Mrs. Rogers? 

Mrs. Rocrrs. Yes; I think so. I hope very much you can support 
the so-called Legion pension bill. It seems to me that that meets many 
of your requirements for a pension. I am so glad you do not disap- 
prove of pensions as such. 

The Cuarrman. Dr. Long? 

Mr. Lone. Mr. Chairman, I would just like to thank the gentleman 
for a splendid statement well delivered. He has presented facts here 
which will be very helpful to the committee. 

Mr. CLark. Thank you, Congressman. 

The CuatrMan. General Kearney ? 

Mr. Krarney. As Dr. Long has said, I, too, Omer, want to thank 
you for your statement, particularly the references to the Commission 
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paragraph by paragraph and page by page, because it is going to help 
the committee 1n arriving at some conclusion here. 

I also want to take this opportunity of thanking the DAV for its 
strong stand on pensions and compensation for the disabled. 

There is a matter which I am interested in and have been interested 
in for several years, strange as it may seem. Maybe my thinking is 
wrong, and this subject is outside of the Commission’s report, but 
1 have always felt that a member of any organization which has for 
its objective the overthrow of this Government by force or violence 
should be denied pension and compensation ; I do not care who he is. 

On several occasions I brought that subject up here in proposed 
bills, but up to the present time I have not succeeded very well. 

I have another thought, and I pass this out to you just for what 
it is worth. The veterans’ organizations—or at least two of them— 
have the so-called pension bills before us here. They may be named 
differently, but that is what they amount to. You have your own 
thoughts; the AMVETS have theirs. 

In many cases the individual veteran belongs to all four of these 
organizations. Now, when we are flooded with mail—and I will say 
we have been for the past several weeks—I am wondering how the 
individual veteran can reconcile his own thinking with the aims and 
objectives of the particular organization, 1 of 2 he belongs to or 1 of 
3 or 1 of 4. That to me has never been thoroughly pointed out. 

Mr. Crark. I doubt if it can be explained, Congressman, except that 
I think Americans are just naturally “j’iners.” 

Mr. Kearney. I just wanted to throw that out, Mr. Chairman. 

As I say, I do want to thank you, Omer, for a very complete and 
informative statement. 

Mr. CriarKx. Thank you very much. 

Mrs. Rocers. Will the gentleman yield for a second ? 

Mr. Kearney. Surely. 

Mrs. Rogers. It seems to me, Major Clark, you have really endorsed 
the Legion billin your comments today. 

Mr. Ciark. No; I did not, Mrs. Rogers; or we did not. 

Mrs. Rogers. You endorsed a good deal of it. 

Mr. Cuiark. We tried to stress the point that our primary consid- 
eration, of course, is for the service-connected case and his dependents. 
But since there are pension bills on the statute books and since the 
veteran must meet the eligibility requirements and his income must 
not be above a certain figure, we rather feel that the Congress should 
not do anything to jeopardize those persons who are now in receipt 
of pensions. 

Mrs. Rocers. But you want justice for those coming along in meet- 
ing those requirements. I will not ask the question if you do not 
want to answer it, but it seems to me in your report you clearly 
indicate that. 

Mr. CuarK. Well, I do not think we intended to do that, Mrs. 
Rogers. 

Mrs. Rogers. Well, it is in the report. 

The Cuarrman. Judge Shuford ? 

Mr. Saurorp. No questions. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Christopher ? 

Mr. CuristopHer. No questions. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Fino? 
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Mr. Fino. I would like to ask the DAV one question for the record. 

Considering the Bradley Commission report in its entirety, would 
you say that the cost of $300,000 for this report represents an amount 
well spent ? 

Mr. CrarK. No; I would not, Congressman. I think perhaps some 
of us might have made a study or survey—it may not have been as 
thorough as this one, but the factual results could be the same. There 
seems to be a tendency always in Government to hire someone on the 
outside to do a job rather than to take the experience and knowledge of 
those who have had long association with the subject. 

You all remember that a few years ago the VA hired a management 
firm to do practically the same thing. 

Mr. Fino. That was at a cost, I understand, of about $600,000. 

Mr. Ciark. About $640,000; yes, sir. 

Mr. Fino. Was that amount well spent, in your opinion ? 

Mr. CiarK. No; it was not. 

The Cuarmman. That was taken from the VA appropriation, too, 
Major Clark; is that right ? 

Mr. Crarx. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Weaver? 

Mr. Weaver. I would just like to thank Mr. Clark and the DAV 
for coming here and expressing their viewpoint. 

Mr. Crark. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Weaver. It was very interesting. 

The Cuatrman. Major, another interesting comment along the line 
Mr. Fino was questioning was that when they made the study on 
veterans benefits for Chinese on Formosa, they came inside the Gov- 
ernment and hired many former V A employees. 

Mr. Crark. That is right. 

The Cnuatrrman. Yet when we start studying our own VA we go 
outside. 

Mr. Thomson ? 

Mr. Tuomson. Mr. Chairman, I note on page 31 of the report it 
says: 

Immediately after the first meeting of the Commission in March 1955, letters 
were sent to every approved national veterans’ service organization requesting 
their views as to issues which the Commission should study and also asking 
for the submission of any available factual information bearing on such issues. 


and then it goes on: 


Then, in November 1955 a second request for factual information was dis- 
patched to five of the major veterans’ organizations. 

I was wondering : Did you people submit your views ? 

Mr. Ciark. We did, Congressman, by letter. 

Mr. THomson. So to that extent your views were expressed to the 
Commission ? 

Mr. Cuiark. That is correct. 

Mr. TuHomson. One other thing that concerns me—and if it is com- 
mented on in your statement I missed it—is that on page 162 there is 
a chart which, if I interpret it correctly, shows that the 100-percent 
disabled—with whom I take it your organization would be most con- 
cerned—have been rather left out or have not been adequately treated, 
I should say, with regard to compensation. Does that cause you 
people to have any concern or come up with any recommendations or 
disagree with the findings? 
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Mr. CLark. We appeared on behalf of the chairman’s bill to increase 
compensation for total disability to $200 a month. How much that 
bill, if passed, would raise that column you refer to, Congressman, 
I ain not sure. 

The 90-percent cases stand out like a sore thumb as to income. I 
think that can be explained because most of those rated 90 percent 
would get the 100-percent rate if they were not gainfully employed, 
but because they are employed they are rated in the 90-percent column. 
It just happens that the ri ating schedule would permit them to be rated 
100 except that the income is more or less a bar. That is the reason 
the 90 percent stands up so high. 

Of course, as to the totally disabled, usually in the overwhelming 
majority of the cases they have no earned income in addition to their 
compensation. 

I might make another remark as to that same chart, if you do not 
mind, C ‘ongressman: If the compensation were withdrawn from the 
10-percent case, then that income for that veteran would be reduced 
to $3,847 per annum, which would bring the 10-percent case below 
the average ; and the 20-percent case, if reduced or discontinued, would 
be brought to $3,527, which would be still lower in the line. 

Mr. THomson. Were statistical studies available otherwise as to 
just how the veterans’ compensation program is bringing such vet- 
erans up to standard on their income, before this study was made’ 

Mr. Crark. I know that the Veterans’ Administration has made 
studies of this kind on many occasions, considering different factors, 
Congressman. I suspect that this chart may have come from the 
Veterans’ Administration upon request of the Bradley Commission, 
although I understand that the Commission sent a questionnaire to 
many veterans who were drawing compensation, to see how their 
income compared with those who were not receiving compensation. 

Mr. THomson. I think this was the result of a survey by the Bureau 
of Census, conducted at the request of the Commission. 

Mr. Crark. Well, of course, the last census was taken in 1950. 
When they take a census most Government agencies request the 
Census Bureau to secure certain data which the agency considers nec- 
essary in the operations of its functions. Then ‘the Census Bureau 
will take what they call a spot sample from those statistics they get 
when the census is taken. 

I do not know how this particular figure was arrived at, but I sus- 
pect the Census Bureau ran through the machine certain records 
taken at random on so many cases to reach this conclusion. 

Mr. Tuomson. I think that is explained in the report, or it was 
explained by General Bradley. It was not my understanding that 
it quite followed that procedure. 

That is not what I am getting at at all. What I am referring to is 
this: There does seem to be a lot of factual information developed 
here. 

Mr. Crark. There is no doubt about that, Congressman. 

Mr. Tromson. I prefer to operate in a zone of factual information, 
trying to do what appears to be reasonably right within limitations in 
ts aking care of our veterans. What I was getting at here is: Is there 
any other factual information which you know of that has been pub- 
lished which would tend to show this information is erroneous? I 
am sure the members of the committee and myself are concerned about 
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whether or not the factual information will stand up when one goes 
into the matter of how it was accumulated and what it shows. 

Mr. Crark. I could not answer that question, Congressman. The 
only other factual information readily available is the annual report 
of the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs. Whether his report is 
compiled in a way which would permit you to compare some of his 
statistics with these I do not know. 

I do think that the Bradley Commission did a great deal of work 
on this report. It has great significance and historical value. I 
have no reason to question any of their charts or any of their known 
research data, because I think they were made sincerely and honestly. 

Mr. Tuomson. Yes. I think their recommendations are just one 
of those things to be considered, so far as this committee or the Con- 
gress is concerned. 

Mr. Ciark. That is right. 

Mr. THomson. It is up to the people of the United States and us, 
their representatives, to determine in what way we shall discharge the 
obligation we have to our veterans. 

Mr. Cuark. That is right. 

Mr. Tuomson. From that standpoint I can see where the study 
would not be justified. But in order to develop a factual basis on 
which to determine what that obligation is, and how to best discharge 
it, to me it is important to have that information available. 

In connection with this, would you agree that if the facts are cor- 
rect here, as seem to be expressed by this chart, that our first obliga- 
tion—and that is my feeling—is to bring this 100-percent-disabled man 
up to a reasonable income level ? 

Mr. Cxarx. I think that deserves your serious consideration, Con- 
gressman. How far you can bring it up or what problems you would 
create if you brought that one group and that group only to this 
median line is a difficult matter to determine. That presents a lot of 
cther problems. 

Mr. Tuomson. Thank you. 

The CHairman. Mr. Teague? 

Mr. Tracusr of California. No questions, Mr. Chairman. I would 
just like to state that I heartily concur with all the statements made 
by General Kearney. There is no purpose in repeating them. Cer- 
tainly I would include the compliments to Major Clark for the para- 
graph-by-paragraph breakdown, which I am sure will be helpful to 
all of us. 

Mr. Ciark. Yes, sir. Thank you. 

The CuHarman. Mr. Edmondson ? 

Mr. Epmonpson. I am sorry I have to leave in the course of your 
testimony. I did read your testimony throughout. I think you have 
made a very helpful contribution to the committee with your analysis, 
recommendation by recommendation. 

Mr. Crark. Thank you. 

Mr. Epmonpson. I certainly want to express my appreciation to you 
for it. 

Mr. Crarx. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Doctor Long? 

Mr. Lone. Mr. Clark, I would like to know if the report to the Presi- 
dent by the Bradley Commission presents material that has already 
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been gone over by this committee and the Congress, or’whether it pre- 
sents a new approach to the whole thing. 

Mr. Criark. I think perhaps much of the material contained here 
might have been available if you had a staff to go after it, who knew 
where to find it and compile the full information. There are many 
things in the report which are new. They are new. 

The question of need runs all the way through this report. Whether 
the Commission had in mind only to apply the need factor when a 
veteran was making application for a pension, or whether it meant to 
imply that he should be in need even to draw compensation, is not too 
clear. 

There are other factors in the report, or other suggestions or recom- 
mendations, such as the implication that there has never been a na- 
tional policy. Well, I have always considered the laws enacted by 
the Congress as being the national policy on the subject of veterans’ 
relief. While there are many laws, they still make a pattern of 
national policy. 

There are small things of that kind referred to in the report, Mr. 
Congressman, that I did not take too seriously. 

Mrs. Rogers. Would the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. Lone. Surely. 

Mrs. Rogers. General Bradley himself said in the hearings that it 
was a new philosophy, and he did not consider the cost; but he was 
recommending a new philosophy. Some of it is sort of “robbing Peter 
to pay Paul.” 

Mr. Cuark. Yes. I think he did make that statement. 

Mr. Lone. What I am concerned about is this: I have read this 
Bradley report and studied it as well as I can. It seems to me that 
much of the material in the report was already known to this com- 
mittee. A lot of it has even been acted on by the Congress. 

Mr. Crark. I think so, yes; there is no doubt about that. 

Mr. Lona. That is the point I am trying to bring out. In my mind, 
just talking out loud, just what did this Commission do that the com- 
mittee has not done or is not doing? That is the point I want to get 
to. It looks to me like a waste of $200,000 or $300,000 to have this 
Commission go out and go over what this committee is doing every 
year. 

I would like to have your comment on that. 

Mr. Ciark. Congressman, the committee of course was appointed 
by executive order. They just did their job as they saw it. 

As you know, I worked rather closely with General Bradley for 
about 2 years. I have very high regard for him as an honest, con- 
scientious, sincere gentleman. I know General Bradley himself would 
not be a party to doing something in this report which he thought 
was wrong or improper. He was only one of the Commission, al- 
though acting as Chairman. I suspect that these recommendations 
had their joint consideration. 

The proposal to eliminate statutory awards I think is an impossible 
proposal. I think you would find when you tried to do it that you 
just could not work out a way of measuring what a veteran who lost 
an eye and an arm and was otherwise totally disabled should be en- 
titled to. There are so many degrees of disablement. The man may 
have lost 2 legs and 2 arms; 1 leg and 1 arm; 1 eye or 2 eyes; and all 
those combinations have been taken care of by statutory awards. Ido 
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not see how it is possible to abandon that program as it now exists and 
adopt some other method of measuring disability. 

The proposal to throw out of the picture the presumption for serv- 
ice connection of certain chronic diseases—tropical diseases—was tried 
and it did not work. The doctors could not agree about whether the 
disease discovered 1 year or 2 years after separation from the service 
had its inception while in the service or not. The Congress became 
so tired of the subject that it decided they would b2 given a period of 
time in which it would be presumed that the disease had its inception 
while in the service. 

Mr. Lone. I am not critical of General Bradley at all. I do not 
want to leave that impression. If I have then that is wrong. 

Mr. Cxuarx. I did not interpret it that way, Congressman. 

Mr. Lone. What I am concerned about are certain duties that 
evolve upon Congress and the committees of Congress. They are 
duties they have to perform. To my way of thinking this is just 
merely a usurpation of the power of Congress by having this Com- 
mittee appointed. 

I am not critizing the Executive order, but just the thing itself and 
what it has produced, as to the usefulness of it. That is the thing 
which comes up in my thinking. 

Thank you. 

The Cuairman. Mr. Aspinall? 

Mr. Asprnatu. Mr. Chairman, I am sorry I was not here for the 
beginning of the questioning. I do wish to compliment Mr. Clark 
and his staff on a very fine statement which I have had the oppor- 
tunity of reading. 

Mr. Clark, I have not been able to study the Bradley report as I 
should have liked to have studied it. What, in your opinion, was the 
underlying thinking of the Commissioners as they arrived at some 
of the policy statements? Was it in order to take care of certain 
inequities that exist at the present time, or is it the same old program 
of trying to save money which caused us so much trouble in the 1930's? 

Mr. Ciark. Congressman, I cannot answer your question with a 
“Yes” or “No” answer. The Commission had some task forces. I 
suspect each of those task forces was given a certain phase of this 
program for study and recommendation. The reports of the task 
forces have not yet been printed. Until we have a chance to analyze 
those reports we will not know exactly the reasoning behind their 
suggestions or recommendations. 

Mr. Asprnatu. I think that is all. 

The Cuarrman. Are there any other questions by members of the 
committee ¢ 

Mr. Fino. Mr. Chairman? 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Fino. 

Mr. Fino. I have just one other question. 

Mr. Clark, as you well know, out of the total veteran population of 
over 22 million over 3 million are recipients of pension and compensa- 
tion benefits. If this Bradley report were to be adopted to the nth 
degree—every provision and every recommendation adopted—how 
many veterans do you think would be cut out completely from these 
benefits ? 

Mr. CrarK. I do not know that I could even make an estimate on 
that, Congressman. The Bradley report makes some suggestions 
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and recommendations with regard to determining the need for a 
pension, for example, for the veteran who has a non-service-connected 
disability. The yardstick which they would use for determining need 
has not been set out in the report. ‘Therefore I do not have the least 
idea how many might qualify for pension if that yardstick were 
adopted or how many mi ght be removed from the rolls. 

Mr. FRevDENBERGER. Eventually it might be a sizable group. 

Mr. CuiarK. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Fino, I think Dr. Long has a figure along that 
line. 

Mr. Lone. Would you yield to me? 

Mr. Fino. Surely. 

Mr. Lona. I have made some study as to the number, and have 
asked a number of organizations to supply information. The best 
figure I can get I have compiled myself. I have to take credit for the 
figures myself, because I do not have any other organization which 
exactly agrees with my figure. My figure is 1.5 million. Under the 
Bradley report, should it be adopted, 1.5 million veterans would be 
cut out. 

Mr. Crark. May I ask, Congressman, what factors you used to 
arrive at that figure ? 

Mr. Lona. Yes. We took the number who are in and the number 
under his recommendations, such as certain groups on certain condi- 
tions where they would not be accepted. We took every phase of it. 
We went back to his determination as to disease, where it was and when 
it happened, and came forward with the whole prospectus. In fact, 
my study, with the help I had, was so exhaustive it would probably 
take me half a day to tell you all of the things I did to arrive at these 
figures. But I believe they are right, and I believe when you get 
through you will find I am close to the right figure and it will be 
1.5 million should the Bradley report be adopted in toto. 

Mr. Fino. That is probably a conservative figure, at that. 

Mr. Lone. Yes. I refer to those who are on today, and state a 
number who would be off. That is what I am trying to convey. 

Mr. Asprnati. Doctor Long, is it your conclusion, then, that there 
are that many people who are receiving aid at the present time who 
are not needy in accordance with the thinking of the Bradley Com- 
mission ? 

Mr. Lona. Yes. 

I think they are wrong; so that you will not get my viewpoint 
wrong. 

Mr. Asprnau. I understand. 

Mr. Lona. I do not agree with them, but according to their figures 
that is right. 7 | 

Mrs. Rogers. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Lone. In just a moment, please. 

This Bradley report disturbed me very much. I spent the majority 
of my time since I got it looking into this particular subject. That is 
how I have arrived at my conclusions on this, with the help of many 
others who know more about it than Ido. That is why I made this 
study and why I was able to give this report. I believe when you are 
through figuring you will find that is close to right. 

I yield to the gentlelady. 
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Mrs. Rogers. In eliminating over 1 million veterans from the rolls 
of the VA, that would cause untold hardship, would it not? 

Mr. Lone. That is what I figure. 

Mrs. Rogers. And it would destroy much of the work you did, Major 
Clark, when you were with the Veterans’ Administration, and the 
work of all the service organizations, the tireless, unselfish work; and 
the work of Members of Congress who, I think, have honestly tried 
to be helpful to the veterans. 

Mr. Crark. As you know, Mrs. Rogers, there are thousands of vet- 
erans whose principal income comes from compensation or pension, 
There are many of them who perhaps have just a bare existence be- 
cause of the payments they receive. Any thinking which disturbs the 
mentality of these veterans causes them to become very much worried 
about what might happen. Whether it does or not, they are still 
worried. 

There is a veteran in the country who writes me almost daily lengthy 
letters and wants to know what I am going to do about not only his case 
but everybody in the same situation. I do not know how many there 
are in the same situation, but I have these letters, and I think you have 
some here, It would take almost all my time just to answer the letters 
of that one veteran. He seems to think that I have some power over the 
Congress; that all I have to do is come up and say, “Give them $500 a 
month” and it would be all right. 

Mrs. Rogers. It is a very cruel situation for the veterans. 

Mr. Lona. Mr. Chairman, I will yield to Mr. Edmondson. 

Mr. Epmonpson. I am very much interested in this figure of 1.5 
million. I wonder if the gentleman could tell us whether in reaching 
that figure he took the recommendation on the subject of withdrawal of 
presumption of service connection, recommendation No, 13 at page 
178 of the report, which reads; 


The presumption of service connection for chronic diseases, tropical diseases, 
psychoses, tuberculosis, and multiple sclerosis as now listed should be withdrawn. 

I am interested in knowing whether the gentleman took that lan- 
guage to mean that the presumption should be withdrawn on presently 
existing claims, or whether it should be withdrawn just for future 
determinations. That is one of the big undetermined points in con- 
nection with these recommendations, as I understand it. General 
Bradley himself stated that he did not believe that the language was 

ositive on that point; that his personal view was that it should be just 
in the future. 

I desire to have the views of some of the other Commissioners, direc- 
tors, and the staff director, on that point, because that is one of the 
big unknown factors in any total which can be reached as to the 
effect of these recommendations. 

Just how did the gentleman figure that? 

Mr, Long. The gentleman is eminently correct. That is the big 
problem. 

In my way of figuring it there is no way you can keep the man from 
coming back for a redetermination. There is not any way you can 
keep from figuring that on some of those now in existence. They will 
naturally come up in the reevaluation of the case. That will have to be 
taken into consideration, and it will be one of the most disturbing 
factors that the VA will have to deal with. 
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When ‘a man comes back and you say he is 70-percent disabled and 
you are going to reevaluate him and move him down, or whatever you 
do to him, you are going to have to find out whether or not that 1s a 
service-connected situation. They are going back to reevaluate that 
things. That determination will have to play a large part in it. I did 
use it in determining my figure. 

Mr. Epmonpson. That answers my question. 

The Caatrman. Major, I would like to make one other point, and 
that is the fact that men disabled without a statutory award are far 
down in the income studies of the Bradley Commission. We are going 
to ask the technical staff of the Commission to come in with informa- 
tion on that point, working with the Census Bureau to find out how 
that study was made. 

Mr. Crakk. I think that will be worthwhile. 

The Cuarrman. I hopethe DAV will give thought to that. 

One other point is the giving of benefits to peacetime veterans the 
same as others. I believe in your statement you said you approved 
as long as there was a draft. 

Mr. Cuark. As long as they are being selected for service. 

The Chairman. As long as they are drafting men it should be 
extended to that group? 

Mr. Criark. We said we had no objection to it, Congressman. I 
think it has some merit. The wartime rate was based on the same 
theory ; that the man had no choice and he was called to the defense 
of his country and therefore should get a little higher rate than the 

yeacetime veteran. But now the peacetime veteran is serving because 

e must serve. 

The CuarrMaNn. Do the staff members have any questions? 

Mr. THomson. Mr. Chairman, I have one other question. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Thomson. 

Mr. THomson. On the question of statutory awards, it did not seem 
to me that the Commission gave proper weight to the additional costs 
involved in maintaining one’s self if one is blind or if one has suf- 
fered the loss of two legs or something. Do you have any reaction 
to that? 

Mr. Crark. Congressman, it is not clear in the report, but they 
propose caring for the statutory awards with some other method of 
rating. It is my opinion that that would be so impossible that it 
could not be done with any equity because these people who are in 
receipt of statutory awards are the most seriously disabled people, 
and their disability is so evident that they excite the sympathy of 
the public wherever they may be. The public feels that that type of 
veteran is entitled to a little more. 

I do not know how the Bradley Commission proposed to take care 
of it. We thought it could not be done except by the adoption of 
one rate schedule for statutory awards or static conditions and an- 
other for the ordinary disability case. If you had that kind of a 
rating schedule I am sure those rated with the schedule which did not 
give them so much would immediately want to be on the other 
schedule. You would be about where you were when you started. 

Mr. Txomson. It seems to me that is the justification for the statn- 
tory awards. 


Mr. Cuarx. Yes. 
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Mr. Tuomson. I also want to thank you for your statement. I have 
found it very helpful. 

Mr. Crark. Public Law 182, Congressman, has done an excellent 
job on statutory awards. It has taken care of them very well. 

Mr. Tuomson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Christopher ? 

Mr. Curisrorurr. I should hke to compliment Major Clark on the 
wonderful statement he has made, and I should like to say I am very 
much in agreement with it. 

I did not run a statistical analysis on the Bradley report, but I read 
it three times and would probably have read it another time or two 
but I felt as though I was becoming more confused the more I read 
it. I thought perhaps I had better quit. 

When a committee is appointed it usually has instructions from the 
authority that appoints the committee. The committee usually sets 
up a goal it hopes to attain. 

After reading and studying that report and hearing General Brad- 
ley’s entire description of the subject and watching the charts, I 
was forced to the conclusion that the committee set up as its goal the 
hope to induce this committee and the Congress of the United States 
to grant no further benefits to servicemen and to scan the programs 
that they had approved in the past to see if there were not something 
they could cut out of the veterans’ program or some way they could 
save money by denying the veterans the aid which had already been 
given them in the past by this committee and the Congress. 

I would just like to say here for the record today that if the rec- 
ommendations of the Bradley Commission are ever accepted by this 
committee or the House it will not be with my vote. 

The CuHAtrmMaNn. Major, I think one of the unfortunate things that 
has happened, so far as the report of the commission is concerned, is 
that people across the country have more or less accepted it as prac- 
tically a law. 

Mr. Cuark. Yes. 

The Cuairman. I hope our discussions here this morning do not 
further indicate it is going to put a lot of veterans off the rolls, be- 
cause we all know that it takes a law to change these provisions and 
we have nothing before us to influence the recommendations. 

Mr. Crark. I do not know why that seems to be the popular con- 
ception of the thing, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrMan. Our mail indicates so many people feel like that. 

Mr. Crark. I have had a lot of letters already, and the writers 
indicate in their letters that the Bradley report is now a law, that it 
is all over and that it is done. Of course, I have told them nothing 
of that kind could be a law until the Congress has acted upon the 
recommendation of the committee. 

The CHarrmMaNn. General Kearney? 

Mr. Kearney. In furtherance of that thought expressed by the 
chairman I will say this: We received the report, I think, on a 
Monday. 

Mr. Cuark. The 23d. 

Mr. Kearney. On Thursday I started getting mail telling me all 
about the report. Where they got their information from I do not 
know, because I think about that time I had gone through about 25 
pages of it myself. 
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The Cuarrman. Dr. Long? 

Mr. Lone. Along that line, my mail indicates that the public— 
judging from those who correspond with me—think it has already 
become a law or will be in a few days. Some of those people who 
write to me seem to indicate that the committee will just accept this 
report as itis. I get that kind of mail, too. 

I think Mr. Teague’s statement is very fine. I think we should let 
the people know—and I am trying to do that—that this is not a law. 
So far as I am concerned it is far from the law. 

Mr. CxiarK. You will have to adopt a form letter, Congressman. 

The CHarrMan. The committee will adjourn until tomorrow morn- 
ing at 10 o’clock. 

(Thereupon, at 11:25 a. m., Tuesday, May 8, 1956, an adjournment 
was taken until 10 a.m. Wednesday, May 9, 1956.) 
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FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE PRESI- 
DENT’S COMMISSION ON VETERANS’ PENSIONS 
(BRADLEY COMMISSION) 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 9, 1956 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON VETERANS’ AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, at 10 a. m., in the committee room of the House 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, Hon. Olin E. Teague (chairman) 
presiding. 

The CuarrmMan. The committee will come to order. 

The committee is meeting this morning to hear representatives of 
the American Legion on the findings and recommendations of the 
President’s Commission on Veterans’ Pensions. Before they make 
their statement the chairman of the committee would like to make a 
short statement. 

When the chairman of the committee learned that the President’s 
Commission had been appointed he contacted White House aides in 
an attempt to have the Aetzéion reconsidered. Failing in that, the 
Chair went before the Rules Committee and asked that points of order 
not be waived so that the Chair could make a point of order against 
legislation on an appropriation. 

Finally General Bradley came to Washington, to the Speaker’s 
office of the Capitol, and talked to me about the work of the Commis- 
sion. I reluctantly agreed not to object further. At that time I told 
General Bradley I questioned whether or not a commission stacked 
with generals could take the proper perspective so far as veterans’ 
benefits were concerned. It was not because I have no respect for 
General Bradley, because Ido. I have about as miich respect for him 
as for any man who lives. 

But I did question whether a commission appointed as that one had 
been could take a proper look at this question. 

With that in the background the Bradley Commission did make its 
study and has submitted its report. I am going to read a part of a news 
release I understand the national commander of the American Legion 
made in New York, where he said that the decision of this committee 
to learn something about the Bradley Commission was unwise, unnec- 
essary, and illogical. He also sent out a telegram all over the United 
States saying: 

Bradley Commission report being used as excuse by House Veterans’ Affairs 


Committee to postpone action on H. R. 7886. Bradley report contains nothing 
new regarding H. R. 7886. 


and to emphasize: 
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This stalling tactic threatens our entire effort. Urgently request immediate 
action to flood members of committee w.th strong protests calling for decision. 

I am sure the members of the committee will not object to my say- 
ing this concerning the executive session of the committee. I have 
been here for 10 years, and I have sat and listened to a great deal, but 
| have never heard a more honest or more sincere discussion of a big 
problem concerning veterans’ benefits. 

The national commander may not know it, but actually he was prob- 
ably done a favor that morning by the fact that the decision was made 
to delay a vote, because I think that morning he would have lost. 

Last Thursday, May 2, the national commander called me from 
Indianapolis. I want the members of the committee to know this. 
In a very wishy-washy way he intimated—he said he was not speak- 
ing for himself, but all over the country they were convinced that the 
chairman of the committee was the cause of delay on this bill. 

In my 10 years in Congress I know of no case where the chairman 
of a committee opposed to a bill has gone as far as I have on H. R. 
7886 in trying to be fair and impartial. The staff of the American 
Legion here in Washington know that. 

I think your national commander has misinterpreted a sense of fair- 
ness and an effort to understand an opposing view, knowing that none 
of us know all the right answers. If he could have talked with any 
member of the committee, whether for the bill or against the bill, 
they would have told him that the chairman of the committee has gone 
as far as any human could to get a vote—maybe further than I should 
haye gone to get a vote. Maybe I should not have asked for a vote 
before the Bradley Commission reported. 

I think I should also note that this business of being fair and co- 
operative is not a one-way street. I do not intend to travel it by 
myself. 

I will say that I am not talking to the American Legion; I am talk- 
ing to the national commander. 

Tn the release that came out of Indianapolis it says— 

The American Legion today attacked the Bradley recommendations for tighter 

restrictions on veterans’ benefits as “an insult to Congress.” 
So far as I am concerned, the insults have come from the national 
commander to this committee. I think, Mr. Wilson, Mr. Kraabel, 
Mr. Stevens, and Mr. Kennedy, the American Legion should know I 
feel that way, because I do. 

That isall [havetosay. If you care to start the testimony, go right 
ahead. 
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STATEMENT OF DONALD R. WILSON, A PAST NATIONAL COM- 
MANDER OF THE AMERICAN LEGION; ACCOMPANIED BY MILES 
D. KENNEDY, LEGISLATIVE DIRECTOR; T. 0. KRAABEL, DIREC- 
TOR, NATIONAL REHABILITATION COMMISSION; GEORGE J. 
KELLY, DIRECTOR, NATIONAL PUBLIC RELATIONS COMMISSION; 
CHARLES W. STEVENS, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, NATIONAL RE- 
HABILITATION COMMISSION; CLARENCE H. OLSON, ASSISTANT 
DIRECTOR, NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE COMMISSION; BERTRAM G. 
DAVIS, LEGISLATIVE REPRESENTATIVE; JOHN J. CORCORAN, 
LEGAL CONSULTANT, REHABILITATION COMMISSION; WILLIAM 
F. HAUCK, DIRECTOR, WASHINGTON OFFICE; DR. HYMAN D. 
SHAPIRO, SENIOR MEDICAL CONSULTANT; CECIL H. MUNSON, 
CHIEF, VOCATIONAL TRAINING AND EDUCATION; EDWARD 
McGRAIL, CHIEF OF INFORMATION SERVICE; AND CLARENCE W. 
BIRD, DIRECTOR, NATIONAL ECONOMIC COMMISSION, THE 

AMERICAN LEGION 


Mr. Wiison. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, first 
of all, as a former national commander who has appeared before this 
committee may I express my pleasure at being again afforded an 
opportunity to talk with all of you. 

Second, as to the attitude of the American Legion with reference 
to the Congress of the United States and this committee in particu- 
lar, on last W ednesday in Indianapolis I delivered a report on the sub- 
ject of the Bradley Commission. That report was the subject of a mo- 
tion to approve the report, which means that the national executive 
committee approved each and every statement that was in the report. 

The last part of the statement that I will give you here this morn- 
ing in connection with the Congress and our confidence in the Con- 
greet and this committee was contained in that report which I deliv- 
ered. 

The attitude of the American Legion is therefore reflected by those 
statements. On the basis of those statements I have drafted for presen- 
tation to this committee the first part of the statement that I would 
like to make this morning. I think that when the members of the com- 
mitee hear the feelings that we have toward the Congress and the 
confidence that we have in it and this committee that some of the 
misunderstanding that may have arisen will be alleviated. 

I would like to say that we are here this morning to consider the 
impact of an attack which has been made on the ‘Congress of the 
United States, which has been made also on the established veterans’ 
organizations, and which has been made on the veterans which the 
Congress, this committee, and the American Legion and other or- 
ganizations try to serve. 

On April 23 of this year the Commission on Veterans’ Pensions, 
headed by Gen. Omar Bradley, which in the remainder of this testi- 
mony I will refer to as the Bradley Commission, transmitted to the 
President its final report, setting forth certain so-called findings and 
recommendations. 
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This 410-page document did, as the chairman mentioned earlier, 
have the effect of stopping for the moment at least the progress of im- 
portant legislation now pending before this committee. 

We can understand the House Veterans’ Affairs Committee’s con- 
cern with the document and its desire to probe into the alleged factual 
studies and recommendations which that document contains. We of 
the American Legion believe that this House committee has been a 
conscientious, understanding, and progressive guardian of the pro- 
grams helpful to the American veteran. 

The Cuairman. Mr. Wilson, I would like to say right there I appre- 
ciate that statement, because I do not think that ale the attitude 
of your national commander. 

Mr. Wuson. Mr. Chairman, I think it does reflect the attitude of 
our national commander. He read it and approved it, in the last sec- 
tion of the report. As I told you, this section is based on that. 

The Cuarmman. How would you explain the wire he sent out all 
over the country ? 

Mr. Wirson. Mr. Chairman, of course the national commander has 
been subjected to hundreds and hundreds of inquiries from our people 
in the field who during this entire year have been following and en- 
deavoring to aid the progress of this legislation. 

Mr. Kearney. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield ? 

The Cratrman. General Kearney. 

Mr. Krarney. To follow the chairman’s thoughts, Mr. Wilson, on 
those particular words, I cannot reconcile them with the commander’s 
telegram that this committee is using stalling tactics. You say now 
that the committee has been conscientious, but the national com- 
mander said we are using stalling tactics. It does not make sense. 

Mr. Witson. Mr. Kearney, in the first place the wire that was sent 
by the national commander, as I was endeavoring to explain, is in part 
in response to numerous pressures to which he is subjected from mem- 
bers in the field who have been following this legislation very closely 
and endeavoring to aid it. It was also prior to the time that the 
report of the special committee which had been appointed by his pred- 
ecessor was submitted. It was somewhat prior to the time that he 
and I had had an opportunity to probe fully the Bradley Commission 
report and recommendations. 

Tt was a study I had followed rather closely for a period of about 13 
months, together with other members of a special committee and 
members of our staff and so on. 

I think the attitude of the national commander was more generally 
concerned with the Bradley Commission report which, even from the 
reading of the press releases, was a tremendously damaging document 
that struck at the basic philosophy of veterans’ affairs, rather than 
with the members of this committee or the Members of Congress. 

I can only repeat that the thoughts which are expressed in this 
statement here this morning, based on the thoughts that were approved 
by the national executive committee, reflect the attitude of the Ameri- 
ean Legion in connection with this committee, the Congress of the 
United States, and the Bradley Commission report, including its 
factual studies, so-called, and its recommendations. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Mr. Chairman, will the gentlemen yield? 
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I am a little interested in your statement that the wire was sent 
before you and the commander had had an opportunity to fully study 
the Bradley Commission report. 

Mr. Wuson,. Before I had had an opportunity to talk fully with the 
national commander about the report that was going to be given. 
Mr. Edmondson, as I indicated, I was the chairman of a special com- 
inittee. That committee had been studying parallel to the Bradley 
Commission for about 13 months. We had met many times and knew 
generally what was going to be in our report. Asa committee, however, 
when the Bradley Commission first issued its actual report we had not 
of course had an opportunity to be together and did not have that 
opportunity until getting to Indianapolis on April 30, 1956. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Do you honestly feel as you testified before us here 
this morning that there is nothing new in the Bradley report? 

Mr. Wuson. I think there is something new in the Bradley Com- 
mission report by way of changes in basic philosophy that they would 
have this committee and the country adopt with reference to the 
handling of veterans’ problems and affairs, but I do not think there 
is anything that would be new by way of fact to this committee. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Are you acquainted with any income studies that 
have been made in this field that parallel or equal the income studies 
of the Bradley Commission ¢ 

Mr. Wuson, It is my impression, Mr. Edmondson, thaf there have 
been some income studies that have been conducted by various agencies 
of the Government. They have not been set up on the same basis as 
the Bradley Commission set its. They have not been the result of 
sample polls that were taken by some agency of Government among 
veterans supposedly representing a cross section of the veteran popula- 
tion. 

We do not know quite how those samples were arrived at even by 
the Bradley Commission, but the Bradley Commission’s own studies 
on the studies on the subject of income—and we mention this later in 
this report—are very interesting in what they reveal; particularly 
with reference to those who are drawing compensation. They reveal 
primarily that the activities of this committee and the Congress in the 
handling of compensation benefits have been extremely good. They 
show that for the most part the income, when you add it to the income 
which he receives from compensation, places his just about on a par 
with what they call, I believe, the median income of the American 
veteran including the disabled veteran. 

Mr. Epmonpson. With the exception of the 100 percent disabled 
veteran. 

Mr. Wuson. With the exception of the 100 percent disabled veteran. 

Mr. Epmonpson. The material on that is certainly at variance with 
the statement you just made. 

Mr. Wutson. In what respect, Mr. Edmondson? 

Mr. Epmonpson. In the respect that the overall total income of the 
100 percent disabled veterans is far below this median figure. 

Mr. Wiuzson. I may not have spoken as accurately as I would have 
wished. I meant to say that in most instances the studies show that 
there was a striking level between the income of all veterans and the 
income of disabled veterans when you took the income from employ- 
ment and their compensation income. 
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We were aware, of course, of the chart that disclosed a rather wide- 
spread in the 100 percent disability cases. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Were you aware of the fact that the veteran in total 
income was far below the standard of the 90, 80, and 70 percent dis- 
abled veteran ¢ 

Mr. Wixson. I do not know that we were conscious of the exact 
spread. I believe that there is at present under consideration by this 
committee a bill to raise the amount that would be received by the 100 
percent disabled veteran. 

We also—and this is reflected later on in the report—somewhat 
question how the Bradley Commission would go about dealing with 
that problem, particularly in connection with some of its recom- 
mendations regarding statutory awards, which we think they must 
contemplate as moneysaving opportunities, particularly with refer- 
ence to their incomprehensible attitude with reference to presumptions 
and so on. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Like other members of the committee, I was dis- 
tressed and disappointed by the message sent to posts in the district 
which I represent to the effect that this committee was stalling on this 
question, and also that there was nothing new in the Bradley report, 
because I know of my own knowledge that there is new material in 
the Bradley report and I know also when the chairman told you that 
a delay to hear the Bradley report was a friendly act insofar as 
H. R. 7886 was concerned, on the day when it came up for a vote, it 
is my personal opinion he was stating the plain and simple unvarnished 
truth about that situation. 

Mr. Witson. Of course, Mr. Edmondson, I am in no position to 
comment on what the attitude of the members of the committee was 
at the time that was taken. I assume that it has been accurately re- 
lated here. 

The CHarrman. I wish your national commander could have been 
in on that meeting and listened to that discussion. I think he would 
have more respect for this committee than he has intimated in his 
statements. 

Dr. Long ? 

Mr. Lona. I would like to make a short statement at this time. I do 
not care to ask questions. 

I was here that morning and I think my stand is generally known, 
so far as the veterans are concerned. I think the national commander 
did cause a disservice instead of a service with the kind of statement 
he issued, because it did reflect on everyone. 

While I cannot reveal to you or anyone else what took place on 
the inside of an executive meeting, as much as I feel as though I would 
like to, I believe I can say this much: Had the vote been taken that 
morning on the bills to be considered probably the very ones you are 
interested in would have been defeated. 

I think I can tell my own feelings. I am one of the ones who sug- 
gested that we give this a little further study. I had gone into the 
Bradley report hurriedly and spent a couple of nights trying to know 
as much as I could about it. I think that the statement was untimely 
and I think it reflected on the entire committee. I believe that even 
those of us who maybe do not agree with the others as to what ulti- 
mately will happen to the legislation are chagrined to a certain extent 
by the commander’s report. I know I am. 
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I might state at this time that during the time of making this study 
I have directed a letter to the President of the United States and I 
have from his secretary a reply this morning that I expect to read into 
the record, which might be interesting to everybody. 

That is all at this time. 

The CHarrman. Mr. Commander. 

Mr. Wuson. You will recall that up to this point I had said we 

can understand the desire of this committee to probe into these rec- 
ommendations and studies, and we can understand why you paused 
in your deliberations. 

The Bradley Commission’s report was preceded by press intima- 
tion that studies made for the first time would have an impact upon 
veterans’ benefits; and that goes to your question, Mr. Edmondson. 
The Bradley Commission’s report itself asserts, in substance, that its 
findings and recommendations cannot be disregarded by those who 
have the future wellbeing of the country in mind. 

It is understandable, “therefore, that this committee would want 
to assure itself that there was nothing in the Bradley Commission 
report which would alter the conclusions which this committee may 
have drawn from the extensive hearings which it has held on legis- 
lation involving compensation and pension bills. We can under- 
stand further that this committee would want to assure itself that 
there was no substance to the Bradley Commission’s indirect and 
somewhat concealed attack on this committee’s stewardship, con- 
scientiousness and awareness of the importance of the various veter- 
ans’ programs. 

The American Legion is of the opinion that the Bradley Com- 
mission’s report is a “seare” document which is unfair, unworthy of 
the Commission that produced it, and in many material respects fac- 
tually unsound. It should be promptly relegated to the obscurity 
which it deserves. Meanwhile this House Veterans’ Committee can 
continue with the important and progressive work which it under- 
stands so much better than the Bradley Commission and report out 
the pension and compensation legislation which it has been consider- 
ing. 

It should be mentioned that the American Legion has been studying 
the general subjects which are encompassed w ithin the Bradley Com- 
mission’s report for a great many years; and the members of the 
committee well know that. As to the specific studies made by the 
Bradley Commission, it must be stated that the American Legion has 
been studying these with ee since April 4, 1955. 

By way of background, National Commander Seaborn Collins 
was deeply conscious of the fact that under the slogan of “Efficiency 
and Economy in Government,” there had been previous and sub- 
stantial assaults upon the structure of veterans’ programs. He cor- 
rectly diagnosed that the activities of the Bradley Commission, even 
though dressed in the robes of presumably advanced social and eco- 
nomic thinking, whatever that may be, could easily produce an equal 
and similar assault on those programs by branding them as incon- 
sistent with recently developed concepts of social pli inning and ad- 

vancement and economic orderliness and well being. He believed that 
the American Legion should prepare itself in advance to receive the 
results of the Bradley Commission’s studies. He believed that the 
American Legion had an obligation to make an objective survey of its 
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own program in the light of modern conditions. He believed-it es- 
sential to determine whether there could be merit in the proposition, 
rumors of which had already been heard, that social progress made 
anachronistic the 150 years of legislation by the Congress acknowl- 
edging that a special obligation was owed to those who had served 
and saved the Nation in time of war. 

On April 4, 1955, National Commander Collins appointed a special 
committee and charged it with the responsibility of reviewing the 
veterans’ program as it had developed, and of placing it in proper per- 
spective with reference to the welfare of society as a whole. I had 
the honor to be the chairman of that committee. With me was Dr. 
Carl J. Rees and Dr. Deward H. Reed. This committee was con- 
tinued in its tenure and in its assignment by our present National 
Commander Wagner. 

Mrs. Rocers. Mr. chairman. 

The Cuarmman. Mrs. Rogers. 

Mrs. Rocers. Mr. Commander, it does seem to me it is vital to have 
the organizations who have given their lives to securing services for 
the Veterans be heard promptly on the Bradley report. I have found 
there is a great deal of misunderstanding about it. Many persons 
thought they were recommendations from the President for legisla. 
tion. 

It seems to me extremely unfair to the country to be getting a good 
many favorable editorials for it. It is extremely important that you 
appear, and the other organizations, to refute any of the allegations in 
that report. 

Mr. Witson. Thank you, Mrs. Rogers. 

Mrs. Rocrers. To point out some of the extreme dangers. To my 
mind if legislation should come following that report most of the 
Veterans’ Administration benefits and the Veterans’ Administration 
itself would be scrapped. 

Mr. Witson. Thank you, Mrs. Rogers. We hope that in this 
presentation we may be of some help to this committee in commenting 
upon the broad general framework of the Bradley Commission report. 

Mrs. Rogers. It is a little misunderstood. I am glad to hear about 
it. 

Mr. Wirson. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Wilson, you named the members of the special 
committee. I have read your report to the national commander. 
You did not name the research consultant. He did a lot of work on 
this; did he not? 

Mr. Wison. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Could you tell us about that work ? 

Mr. Wixson. His name is Mr. Bert Davis. He is sitting to my im- 
mediate right. He has been associated with the American Legion 
for approximately 10 years and has worked in various divisions, in- 
cluding rehabilitation. At present he has a legislative assignment 
with our legislative commission. He was detached from that at the 
time these studies were instituted. 

We first of all sought an audience with General Brannan of the 
Bradley Commission staff, because on the basis of the letter setting 
up the Bradley Commission it was very difficult to tell what might be 
studied. We sought an outline from them of the various studies 
they thought were to be ultimately a part of their investigation. 
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That was given to us by General Brannan, Mr. March and, as I re- 
call, 1 or 2 other members of the staff at that meeting. 

After receiving that outline we endeavored to parallel the studies 
that presumably they were going to make. We went into the back- 
ground of pensions; we went into the background of social security ; 
we went into the background of workmen’s compensation of the vari- 
ous States as best we could. It was a teremendously complicated 
study which we were not exactly satisfied with, because it was so 
tremendous in scope; but we desired to see whether or not there was 
anything that could be drawn from the progress of that legislation 
and administration in the various States which might have an impact 
upon veterans’ pensions and benefits. 

We went into the study of compensation benefits. We went into the 
matter of the 10- and 20-percent ratings which the committee early 
manifested some concern about. We went into the various other as- 
pects of the Bradley Commission studies that have come to be re- 
flected by their report. 

For example, there is the function and activity of the Office of the 
Admiinstrator of Veterans’ Affairs. We tried, Mr. Chairman, to 
bring as much objectivity to the study as we possibly could. 

The method of procedure was this: Mr. Davis was charged with 
heading up the research on the various items. To assist him, as I 
mentioned here in this report, he had available to him our rehabilita- 
tion commission and the members of its staff, our economic commis- 
sion and the members of its staff, our child welfare diivsion and the 
members of its staff, and the other divisions that might be concerned 
with any phase of the investigation that was to be made. 

When he had completed a study or had brought it to the point where 
he thought it could os brought to the attention of the members of the 
special committee he prepared a memorandum in which he set out the 
results of his research and set out also certain conclusions which he 
as an individual had drawn. 

On the basis of the submission of such a memorandum the members 
of the committee would meet periodically here in Washington at our 
national headquarters and go over the memorandum and the tentative 
conclusions, discuss it, question Mr. Davis, question any other mem- 
bers of the rehabilitation commission or staff from whom we might 
think we needed additional information, and then, after all that ma- 
terial was accumulated—there is some 750 pages of basic research 
memoranda which have been prepared—and after all of that was done 
then the members of the committee met and decided the broad outlines 
of the report we would give to the national executive committee. 

And, Mr. Chairman, that left the matter of doing the first rough 
draft to me as its chairman. We spent 2 days on that rough draft, 
almost 2 solid days going over the rough draft so that the members 
of the committee could be sure it reflected our tentative conclusions. 

In the presentation that was made to our national executive com- 
mittee a part of the. motion, in addition to approving the report, was 
that those research memoranda, together with the tentative conclu- 
sions and together with the final report should be bound and made a 
part of the permanent records of the American Legion and made 
available to any division in the American Legion that might in the 
future be concerned with any of these studies. 
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That, Mr. Chairman, is a very hurried explanation of how we 
proceeded. 

The Cuairman. I read your report, Mr. Wilson. I had not been 
aware of the study actually given to it. I thought it would be of 
value to the committee to know how much study was performed. 

Mr. Witson. I have gone over it hurriedly, but I assure you we are 
all deeply indebted to Mr. Davi is, who has done a first-rate job. Also 
of great help on this was was national rehabilitation chairman, Bob 
MeC urdy,, whom al of you know. Others of the staff—T. O. Kraabel, 
Dr. Shapiro and Charlie Stevens—have gone along constantly in the 
studies we have tried to make on the subjec ts we understood the Brad- 
ley Commission was addressing itself to. 

Mr. Rocers. They are giving their lives to service, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wuson. I think it is a fair statement to say that the report of 
the Bradley Commission is not entirely new to the American Legion. 
The trend of the activities of the staff of the Bradley Commission has 
been carefully noted and the tenor of the Bradley Commission has 
been carefully noted and the tenor of the Bradley Commission’ final 
report, I must say, was reasonably accurately forecast weeks in ad- 
vance of its actual publication. 

We feel, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, that how- 
ever well intended the Bradley Commission’s report comes to us filled 
with cliches, self-contradictions, inaccuracies, looseness of expression, 
nonsequiturs, statistical monstrosities, and thrilling discoveries of the 
obvious. It is, in our judgment, a disappointing piece of work. It 
is tragically preoccupied with extolling the virtues of social security, 
not for what it is but for what it may “be at some indeterminate time 
in the future. It is on this altar that the veeran is to be sripped of 
the dignity of a special status which, throughout the history of our 
country, has always been accorded to him. “Now, under a new con- 
cept, arbitrarily and unnecessarily announced by a mere commission 
of the executive branch of the Government, the veteran is told that 
since he performed no special service, the Government owes him no 
obligation in his declining years other than to give him a general right, 
if properly employed, to buy and pay for social security like any other 
citizen. 

The presumptuous nature of the Bradley Commission’s pronounce- 
ments is an insult to the Congress of the United States, which we 
believe is the consistent guardian of the welfare of the veteran. 

Mr. Kearney. Will the gentleman yield there, Mr. Chairman? 

The Cuarman. General Kearney. 

Mr. Kearney. You correct me if I am wrong, but that seems to be 
rather inconsistent, particularly in view of the statement of the Gen- 
eral that the first step in up to date, shall we say, veterans’ legislation 
was the GI bill of rights; the one which the Legion sponsored. 

Mr. Wiison. Mr. ‘Kearney, as will appear later on in this state- 
ment, there are a great many flattering and complimentary remarks 
which are made with reference to the development of the veterans’ 
benefits, compensation, and otherwise. But when you read the entire 
report it is apparent that quite frequently the kind word, the gener- 
ous remark, seemingly cloaks an attitude that would strike not only 
at the basic philosophy of veterans’ benefits and affairs but also at 
some of the actual monetary benefits that are being given. So we are 
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not inclined to take the somewhat sirupy statements as'a complete 
reflection of the Bradley Commission attitude as manifested in its 
report. We think we have to go behind the mere word and take a 
look at some of the recommendations made. 

Mr. Kearney. You do not believe those were sirupy statements 
insofar as the GI bill of rights is concerned, do you? 

Mr. Wuson. In connection with the GI bill of rights, for ex xample, 

taking some of the benefits that were given, the Br adley Commission 
apparently feels, for example, on the housing graieen that there 
should be a divorcement of that program from ‘the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration and that it should be p: assed on over to the Federal Housing 
Authority. And, as regards World War II housing problems for 
the veterans, it should be what I believe the Bradley Commission says 
“phased out” into Federal Housing. 

There are other attitudes that reflect that these readjustment bene- 
fits which they and we think are important would not be handled 
by them in the same manner and with the same principles and founded 
on the same basic philosophy as they have up to this time been founded 
on and handled. 

So perhaps the choice of the word “sirupy,” Mr. Kearney, was not 
the wisest choice of words, but it was meant to indicate that we believe 
you have to go behind the naked statement and back into the approach 
that would be used in connection even with the things that they pre- 
sumably approve, before you can diagnose the attitude of the Bradley 
Commission and the impact or the effect of putting into effect some 
of their suggestions. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Wilson, before you go further, we had a ques- 
tion raised yesterday which I should like to ask about. Why do you 
think we have had all these studies of veterans’ benefits? We have 
them within the Veterans’ Administration, and then we have them 
through special commissions and agencies. What is the basic reason- 
ing for this desire to investigate our veterans’ program ? 

Mr. Witson. Mr. Chairman, I wish I could give you a comprehen- 
sive and completely intelligent answer to that. Frankly, we are at a 
loss to understand why the veteran has been the subject of all these 
separate investigations. There have been, as you well know, better 
than many of us, just a tremendous number of them. I do not know 
— they are coming from. I do not know what inspires them. 

[ do not know what they hope to accomplish by them. 

But the results that have been produced by these various investi- 
gations at least up to this point, regardless of the money that has been 
spent on them—and presumably it has been a rather tremendous 
sum—have been such that they have not provided us with anything 
that has been particularly progressive. The real results in the field 
of veterans’ benefits have been produced by you, for example, who 
work with it constantly ; and we of the various veterans’ organizations 
like to think we stay on top of it and are occasionally helpful to you 
and to those really interested in the welfare of the veterans. 

Why the investigation I do not know, Mr. Chairman. 

The Curran. I am convinced that General Bradley did not start 
this. Whether you agree or disagree with him, I think he took a job 
he did not want or seek. He did not come out and say that, but he 
intimated it in many ways. 
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Mr. Wizson. In the briefing which was held on the Bradley report 
General Bradley said as much, that he did not seek this job; he was 
asked to take it. : 

Mr. Epmonpson. Mr. Chairman, does the gentleman who is a witness 
see any coincidence in the fact that the very able young man who was 
the technical director for the Bradley Commission was on loan from 
the Bureau of the Budget ? 

Mr. Wixson. Mr. Edmondson, I think there may well be a signifi- 
cance. 

The Cuarrman. I think in fairness to this individual it should be 
said that the Commission borrowed technicians from many agencies 
of the Government. 

Mr. Wuson. I understand they did. 

The Cuarrman. As technical advisers and research people. They 
got them from all over the Government. 

Mr. Avery. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if this observation might not 
be apropos for the record at this time: Referring back to the various 
studies and investigations that have been made, although they might 
not have broadened the program for veterans, I think they have main- 
tained some of the benefits for veterans that were under very severe 
criticism from time to time. They have been maintained as a result 
of some of these studies. 

I am thinking particularly of the medical program. I think it was 
very definitely stabilized by some work of this committee. 

Mr. Witson. We are not questioning the value of the work of this 
committee, Mr. Avery. I understood the chairman to be addressing 
himself to studies made by outside organizations. 

The Cuatrrman. That is true. 

Mr. Witson. Various recommendations in connection with the ad- 
ministrative branch of the Government and so on. 

I think we would agree that there has been a great deal of benefit 
achieved as a result of investigations and work and legislation espoused 
by the members of this committee. 

The Cuatrman. That was what I asked the White House to do when 
this was first mentioned; to give us a little time. I think there are 
some things which are wrong with the veterans’ program. We have 
tried this Congress to work out a lot of that and be fair about the 
program. However, the Commission idea had gone so far it could 
not be stopped. 

Mr. Wison. We believe, Mr. Chairman, that the report is discourag- 
ing and dangerous. It is discouraging because it belittles the contri- 
bution of the veteran to his country. It is dangerous because, by 
stealth cloaked in compliments—and that goes to your comment, Mr. 
Kearney—it exalts the welfare state and denies that there is any room 
in such a state for according to the veteran a special dignity because 
of service to country. 

We feel it is probably not appropriate at this point to submit a 
point-by-point analysis of the recommendations of the Bradley Com- 
mission. This is a project which can more successfully be discharged 
at a later time by the duly constituted commissions of the various 
branches of the American Legion and their respective staffs. None- 
theless, the American Legion does believe that it has the obligation of 
pointing out to this House Veterans’ Committee a general frame of 
reference within which specific comments on specific recommenda- 
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tions may be fitted. The accomplishment of this task can best be 
achieved a a consideration of the following major questions: 

1. Is there, at present, any clear national philosophy of veterans’ 
benefits? 

2. Does the concept of social-security benefits preclude the orderly 
and economic development of pension benefits to veterans? 

3. Has the program of disability, rehabilitation, and readjustment 
benefits been reasonably effective in serving the legitimate needs of the 
qualified veteran ? 

4. Has the Veterans’ Administration been reasonably successful in 
the performance of the functions for which it was created ? 

I will discuss each of those questions in the order in which I enu- 
merated them. First of all: Is there, at present, any clear national 
philosophy of veterans’ benefits? 

The Bradley Commission arrives at the astounding conclusion that 
because the present structure of veterans’ programs, like the common 
law, is only an accretion of laws based largely on precedents built up 
over 150 years of piecemeal development, there is, therefore, no 
national philosophy of veterans’ benefits. The Bradley Commission 
then indulges itself in a peculiar form of self-aggrandizement and 
proudly announces that it, by its own labors, has developed, apparently 
for the first time, a philosophy whose guiding principles can enable 
the ration to discharge its obligation to veterans generously. 

Mrs. Rocers. Will the gentleman yield at that point? 

General Bradley in his testimony before us stated that the views of 
his Commission constituted a new philosophy. 

Mr. Witson. That is correct. 

Mrs. Rogers. So he admitted that there was a philosophy. 

Mr. Wuson. They indicated in their report there is no clear national 
philosophy of veterans’ benefits. 

Mrs. Rocers. He said this was a new philosophy. 

Mr. Wirson. And they produced one. 

Mrs. Rocrrs. Not a matter of economy. 

Mr. W'tson. No. If this announced accomplishment were true, 
we would all be eternally indebted to the Bradley Commission for its 
contribution. Unfornately for the Bradley Commission, its philo- 
sophical creation is composed of the body of philosophical principles 
evolved over the course of our country’s history. 

Mrs. Rocers. There is not much kindliness to the veterans in that 
report. 

Mr. Wirson. We believe the Bradley Commission has merely emas- 
culated or distorted some of the already well-known princinles by the 
introduction of new and danverous concepts which would destrov the 
philosophy of veterans’ benefits as it has evolved. The Bradley Com- 
mission would substitute a set of sociological principles of some sort not 
particularly related to the peculiarities of the veterans’ problems. 

The Bradley Commission’s most radical departure from the existing 
philosophy of veterans’ benefits is to be found in the statement that 
military service in time of war or peace is merely an obligation of 
citizenship and should not be considered inherently a basis for future 
Government benefits. It is apparently in the making of this statement 
that the Bradley Commission feels that it has made a major contri- 
bution to the philosophical concept of veterans’ benefits. In fact, it 
is in the making of this statement that the Bradley Commission has 
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cruelly departed from the philosophy of veterans’ benefits and has laid 
the foundation for a wholesale assault on the veterans’ program. 

We take it that the history of‘aid and benefits to the American 
veteran which has evolved out of the constant concern of the Con- 
gress is a record of general devotion to the welfare of those citizens 
who have had to give up their normal civilian: activities in order to 
defend the country in times of war and danger to our national safety 
and security. Veterans’ benefits have come to be regarded, therefore, 
as special, and as benefits to be added to those benefits which the 
veteran may obtain as a civilian alone. We are not unaware of the 
current encouragement which has been given to the argument in many 
quarters to the effect that being selected or volunteering for service 
to the country in war is merely the discharge of one of the duties of 
citizenship. The argument continues that, by virtue of having done 
only what is required of a citizen the veteran cannot logically consider 
himself to be a member of a special group of citizens. We would 
acknowledge the validity of the argument up to a point, but we would 
demand that the argument be carried to its only logical conclusion. 
It is true that one who serves in the Armed Forces of this country is 
discharging an obligation of citizenship. However, the fact which 
has escaped the Bradley Commission and others who pause at that 
point is that there are some who failed to discharge that obligation. 
It is not sufficient to gloss over the disparity between the discharge 
of these obligations of citizenship by saying that in modern war all 
people are subjected to hazards. So long as we maintain our Armed 
Forces, so long as we call them defenders of the country, and so long 
as we subject them to the necessary disciplines and deprivations which 
an adequate Military Establishment must demand we have created 
for them special obligations, duties, hazards of responsibilities which 
set them apart from the role which they would play as citizens alone. 
By reason of their peculiar sacrifices and hazards they become a class 
of citizens select in nature and distinguished by peculiar service. No 
governmental commission, no amount of sophistry can deprive them 
of that special status. The claim of special status for the American 
veteran isan eminently sound and valid claim. 

Acknowledging that historically the veteran has been regarded as a 
special class, we may also further conclude from the study of the his- 
tory of veterans’ benefits that the Congress has, through legislation, 
further subdivided the veteran class into those who are disabled as a 
result of their military service and those who merely by virtue of 
their military service are entitled to recompense. The Congress has 
consistently endeavored to maintain an equitable ratio between com- 
pensation and pension payments. At the same time, the line between 
service-connected and non-service-connected benefits and pensions has 
moved steadily in the direction of more inclusive benefits for a larger 
proportion of all veterans. <A liberalization of benefits has almost in- 
evitably followed every war as the needs of veterans increased. These 
obligations assumed by the Government throughout our history have 
never been limited to mere recompense for physical loss or suffering 
because of military service, nor have they been limited to men who 
actually were in the battleline. 

It is through the establishment and refinement of principles such as 
the ones I have just gone over that our present veterans’ program has 
evolved. If the Bradley Commission would depart from this history 
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and this experience, it must carry the burden of proving conclusively 
that the departure which it recommends is not only necessary, but 
that it will not do violence to the moral obligation which the Nation 
owes to its defenders. 

The Bradley Commission has failed to carry this burden of proof. 
It has contented itself with the pronouncement of platitudes in jus- 
tification of a radical departure from acknowledged and well-estab- 
lished practices. 

Secondly: Does the concept of social-security benefits preclude the 
orderly and economic development of pension benefits to veterans? 

Much of the Bradley Commission report is a concentrated effort 
to establish a preconceived notion that the social-security program has 
become an adequate substitute for veterans’ pensions. This is a sig- 
nificant and hostile part of the report. It reflects little sound or 
honest thinking, but it does mirror the antagonism long noted in 
certain sections of the administrative branch of the Government to- 
ward veterans’ pensions. Successive studies by the executive branch 
of the Government under both political parties have attempted to 
find rationales for justifying the elimination of pension benefits. 

The most noteworthy predecessors of the Bradley Commission re- 
port were the two Hoover Commission reports. Both of these had 
the flavor not of objective studies but of planned attacks 

The sections of the Hoover Commission report dealing with vet- 
erans’ benefits were so obviously biased and malicious that no firm 
platform was established from which an attack could be launched 
that would convince the Congress. Antagonism in the Hoover re- 
ports ran high, but the arguments were weak and specious and obvi- 
ously labored. 

Even before the failure of the second Hoover report, busy brains 
in some branches of various Government agencies were casting about 
for a new device that could be used to provide a more successful plat- 
form from which to destroy large segments of the veterans’ program 
which Congress had labored so hard to establish. Several years ago, 
someone in the Government conceived the idea that it could be argued 
that the social-security program should make a splendid rationale for 
finding that veterans’ pensions and some other veterans’ benefits are 
no longer necessary. Where the idea began is not certain. It was 
put forth clearly in the Hughes study made by the Bureau of the 
Budget in 1953. The thought was quickly parroted and gained great 
currency in the executive branch of the Government, p: articularly i in 
several agencies that do not deal intimately enough with veterans’ 
affairs in their day-to-day operations, to have a clear notion of what 
the veterans’ programs are and how they operate in detail. 

About a year and a half ago, the notion that social security is today 

an adequate substitute for veterans’ pensions was worked into a public 
statement of the President—not, we believe, by the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs, but by someone closer to the President than to the 

veterans’ program. At that time, August 1954, President Eisenhower 
grudgingly signed a bill increasing by a small amount some of the 
existing ‘monetary payments to veterans and their dependents. He 
stated, as he signed it, that he did so reluctantly and that it was his 
opinion that such benefits were probably no longer necessary because 


of social security and other general welfare programs of the Govern- 
ment, 
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He said that he would appoint a committee to look into this matter 
and to study the whole structure of veterans’ pensions and compen- 
sation. That was the birthplace of the Bradley Commission. 

Mr. Lone. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield at that point? 

I have a letter which I should like to mention right at that particu- 
lar point, which I addressed to the President. I think there is a mis- 
understanding among a lot of the members here—there was for my- 
self—as to just what the President’s attitude on this particular Brad- 
ley report is. I have addressed a letter to him and asked him to 
call my office, which his secretary has done, to give me an answer. I 


should like to have the secretary of our staff read this into the record 
at this point. 


The CHarrman. Without objection it will be read into the record. 
The counsel (reading) : 


THE PRESIDENT, 
Tue WHITE House, 
Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. Prestpent: May I respectfully invite your attention to the fol- 
lowing paragraph of your letter to Gen. Omar N. Bradley, Chairman of the 
l’resident’s Commissien on Veterans’ Pensions, which was released by your press 
secretary, James C. Hugerty, on March 5, 1955. 

“The Commission ou Veterans’ Pensions, of which you are the Chairman, 
has been appointed by me to carry out a comprehensive study of the laws and 
policies pertaining to pension, compensation, and related remedial! benefits for 
our veterans and their dependents. I would like the Commission, on the basis 
of its studies, to furnish me with a report, including recommendations regarding 
fundamental principles, which I can use as the basis for making recommenda- 
tions to the Congress for mcdernizition of these benefits and clarification of their 
relationship to broader Government social insurance and family protection 
programs.” 

On April 23, 1956, the Commission did submit such a report to you; and on 
that date General Bradley appeared before the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 
of which I 9m a member, and presented the report with a personal explanation 
to the committee. 

To my knowledge, however, your approval or disapproval of the report has not 
heen made knewn to the Congress nor to any committee thereof. The purpose of 
this letter, therefore, is to ask if you have approved the report in whole or in 
part and when your recommendations, if any, will be officially transmitted to 
the Congress. 

As a member of the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, I am deeply interested in 
all veterans’ legislation and the administration of the veterans’ programs as 
enacted by the Congress and your views with respect to the report will be most 
helnfn'!, I am sure, in help’ng me to arrive at decisions when legislation is being 
considered by our committee. 

Inasmuch as my committee is meeting on May 8, and 9, I would appreciate it if 
it would be possible for one of your secretaries to call and give me the information 
requested. 

With best wishes for your continued physical improvement, I am, 

Respectfully yours, 
Grorce S. Lona, 
Member of Congress. 


This message was delivered by Mr. Bryce Harlow, one of the Presi- 
dent’s administrative assistants, over the telephone yesterday. 

The report of the Bradley Commission has been put under a tight analysis. 
It will be some time before any conclusions are reached in regard to this report. 
All the background reports of the Commission have not yet been completed, 
and all this must be taken into consideration before the President makes any 
recommendations on this report. 

The Cuatrman. Dr. Long, have you any questions of Mr. Wilson? 

Mr. Lona. I have some questions later on. 
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Mr. Wuson. It should be noted that the theory that general welfare 
programs have, or should be considered to have, displaced veterans’ 
pensions had not in any way been demonstrated. No specific conflict 
between the veterans’ pension program and the social-security program 
had been pinpointed. No facts had been arrayed which clearly showed 
that social security was, in fact, serving the purpose which veterans’ 
pensions previously had served. The idea had merely been delib- 
erately repeated with increasing frequency, but always without clear 
demonstration. The final results of the Bradley Commission report 
affirm that it struggled to justify this concept. 

The Bradley Commission has been able to do no more than simply 
to repeat the thesis again. It does repeat it and it states affirmatively 
that it is its opinion that the advent of the general welfare programs, 
and social security specifically, has brought about a new era in which 
pensions for veterans are no longer necessary. It specifically says that 
all pensions should be tapered off and eventually eliminated. This is 
a softer and, on the surface, a more friendly approach than the one 

taken by the Hoover Commission. That is, it has much more molasses 
and less vinegar than the Hoover reports. 

Only one thing is needed to convince The American Legion and 
veterans generally, that veterans’ pensions can be ended and social 
security can be accepted as the perfect modern substitute; that is, to 
demonstrate clearly and factually, rather than merely make unsub- 
stantiated claims, that without damaging the contractual rights of its 
present participants, social security, in its actual workings and design, 
is in faet a program that would and does offer to the Nation’s vet- 
erans—in recognition of their war service—the same security and the 
same special consideration for special services rendered to the Nation 
in time of national danger that the pension program has provided. 

Unfortunately, the Bradley Commission has been unable to carry 
this burden successfully. 

Undoubtedly, the Bradley Commission would have given a clear 
demonstration if it had been able to. It is to the discredit of the 
Bradley Commission that it continued to advance and strengthen the 
argument by repetition in the face of a patent inability of establishing 
the point with a factual demonstration. On page 133 of its report, 
there is a passage headed “Need for a Factual Approach.” ‘The Brad- 
ley Commission, under that heading stresses that “Our national poli- 
cies must be developed in the light of a full factual picture.” We 
commend adherence to that thought to the Bradley Commission. We 
search in vain for the facts that permit the identification of social 
security as a substitute for veterans’ pensions. None are offered. 

Actually, no factual demonstration is possible for the reason that 
social security is not and cannot be a substitute for veterans’ pensions. 
If an attempt were made to make it so, it would work mischief not only 
to the veterans’ pension program, but to the social-security program 
as well. 

Social security as you all know is based upon a tax placed upon some, 
but not all, individuals, in the form of compulsory insurance premiums, 
based upon the amount of money earned in certain not all-inclusive 
private employments. When its benefits, not always the maximum, 
are paid, the amount of the benefit is in substance based upon the 
length - time worked in such private employments as may be covered 
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by the law and the amount of money earned during that time. Now, 
these are the essential] facts of social-security coverage and benefits. 

The Bradley Commission ignores these facts. It philosophizes that 
the veteran is not entitled to a preferred status. Then, on the basis 
of its disregard for the facts and its enunciation of a radical and unac- 
ceptable change in our basic philosophy, it states, as a supposedly con- 
structive conclusion, that veterans must be rewarded for their war 
service in times of personal need by merely paying to them an amount 
based upon what they earned, provided they worked in private employ- 
ment covered by the Social Security Act, and, like all other citizens 
in such employments, paid the tax levied upon them during the years 
that they were so employed. 

Social security is, in essence, an insurance contract whereby, for a 
stipulated payment, one party is obligated to compensate the insured 
upon the happening of a contingency. Veterans’ pensions are not 
based upon a contractual relationship with the Federal Government. 
They are based upon the performance of duty in defense of one’s coun- 
try in times of war. They are not payable to all veterans but only to 
ones in need. 

As a form of compulsory insurance which was never intended to 
meet even the minimum needs of its beneficiaries, social security can- 
not be considered as a substitute for veterans’ pensians, but must con- 
tinue to occupy the role originally intended for it and enunciated by 
the President, namely that of providing a base upon which can be 
erected other benefits. 

The veteran who, as any other citizen, has fulfilled his social-security 
contract, is entitled, as a matter of law, to receive the benefits of that 


contract. Itisa error to say that he is entitled to nothing more. 


The ingratitude and contempt which produced such an error are em- 
phasized by the basic factual differences between the two programs. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman pause at that 
point ? 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Edmondson. 

Mr. Epmonpson. In the previous paragraph you inserted a phrase, 
that social security must continue to occupy the role originally in- 
tended for it as it has been stated by the Foialdieak: which I do not 
find in your text. 

Mr. Witson. No, it is not in the text. 

Mr. Epmonpson. I wonder if you have the actual statement of the 
President on that point. 

Mr. Wirson. I can get you a copy of that statement. It came from 
the President’s old age and survivors insurance system message of 
January 1954, in which he stated that social security was a foundation 
upon which was to be built other benefits. This statement may be 
found in Permanent Bound Volume No. 100, Part I of the Congres- 
sional Record, 83d Congress, 2d session, page 258. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Witson. The requirements for payment of benefits under social 
security and pension plans are completely dissimilar. Veterans’ 
pensions are payable by reason of honorable wartime service, with the 
basic criteria for payment predicated upon unemployability due to a 
prescribed degree of disability. Unemployability, without more, will 
not establish entitlement to pension. 

Mr. Tuomson. If the gentleman would yield. 
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The Cuarrman. Mr. Thomson. 

Mr. Tomson. I had intended to wait until we were through with 
the report here. I think there is a lot that needs to be set forth in 
connection with this. I guess I come from a little far West. When 
you characterize something as being full of self-contradictions, in- 
accuracies, looseness of expression, and so on, I think that requires 
further explanation. I hold no brief for the Bradley Commission re- 
ort, but to me as a new member of this committee it sets out certain 
facts which, until other facts are presented, I have to weigh strongly. 
If I understood the national commander correctly when he appeared 
before us, he said that veterans’ pensions were based upon unemploy- 
ability and need. Is there a difference as far as the present Legion’s 
expression is concerned ? 

Mr. Wirson. And also disability. 

Mr. Tuomson. Well, that is compensation. 

Mr. Witson. No. There must be a prescribed degree of disability 
that renders the veteran unemployable in the contemplation of the 
law, and in addition to that there must be a need. 

Mr. Tomson. In other words, the Legion is not abandoning the 
position in regard to the income criterion / 

Mr. Witson. No. 

The Cuatrman. On the overall philosophy, where should we place 
the veteran in the income group in our country ? 

Mr. Wirson. I am not sure I understand the question. 

The Cuarrman. The Bradley Commission says this income criterion 
is too high as far as overall income is concerned. ‘The Legion is ask- 
ing for an increase. It seems that is one great point of difference. 

Mr. Witson. It is. It has been pointed out many times that the 
amount provided under a pension program is not such an amount as 
enables the American veteran who gets that pension to live luxuriously. 
It is a very modest amount, and even if the rates are increased it will 
still be a modest amount. 

The Cruarmman. What should be our basis? As I understand the 
Bradley Commission report, it took the income of a whole group in a 
certain bracket and then determined what a veteran was recelving. 

Mr. Wirson. Yes; but I do not believe in the substitution of social 
security for veterans’ pensions. They endeavored to measure ac- 
curatly what that income should be in terms of what would be good for 
the American veteran. They said social-security benefits may in the 
future go up—that is speculation—but these pensions should be geared 
to the level of social security, forgetting the basic philosophy of social 
security that it is merely a base on which are to be built other benefits. 

The Cuatrman. I have no fear of the social security taking over the 
veterans’ pension program, but I do think, in looking over the laws 
of all the States in the United States as to old-age pensions and what 
the States feel the person who cannot take care of himself should 
receive, that you should indicate to this committee something about 
what the income level should be. 

Mr. Witson. It seems to me there has been considerable testimony 
given in connection with various pension bills that goes to that point. 

The Cuarrman. We are asking the technical staff of the Bradley 
Commission to go into that. I am wondering if Mr. Davis made any 
study of it? 
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Mr. Wiison. Yes. We had a basic memorandum prepared on the 
subject of income limitations. It is a difficult history to try to trace 
when you get to where it originated, what was its original basis. 
About as close as we come to it is that it seems to have been related to 
the tax-exemption base. The original tax-exemption base has been 
considered now unacceptable, but the exact standard to which it is 
pegged is clouded, to say the least. 

Mr. Tomson. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Thomson. 

Mr. Tuomson. As I understand the Bradley Commission report, it 
says: 

We are not recommending that social security take over the veterans’ pension 
program at this time. In the future, if things go along as outlined in the social- 
security prozram, social security for those veterans that have it may take care 
of their needs and at that time we may do something to integrate the programs— 
but for the time being I understand them to say social security has 
not yet arrived at that stage. 

Mr. Wixson. In substance yen are correct; they do not say, “Let’s 
cut off all pensions immediately.” They know that the social-security 
coverage oifered at the moment is not as broad as they hope ultimately 
it will become. They know that the benefits that are being paid under 
social security are not as great as they would like them to become at 
some time in the indeterminate future. 

Mr. THomson. Their hope is expressed in a law of Congress. 

Mr. Witson. Admittedly, but they are speculating, and their basic 
thesis is that the social-security program can and will supplant vet- 
erans’ pensions and that there is no place in the philosophy of our 
dealing in veterans’ affairs under the new concept for veterans’ pen- 
sions. 

So the actual approach the Bradley Commission uses is more drastic 
than some of the specific recommendations they put forth at the mo- 
ment. Later in this statement I come to some surprising things the 
Bradley Commission has said. For example, they say OASI benefits 
should be included in the benefits and that the law should be changed 
so that they would. 

I say it is not exactly funny that a distinguished commission of the 
executive branch would recommend a change in the law to make the 
law what it now is. 

Mr. Tuomson. Under H. R. 7886, I find it difficult to reconcile that 
with my understanding of the bill. You say: 

Veterans’ pensions are payable by reason of honorable wartime service, with 
the basic criteria for payment predicated upon unemployability due to a pre- 
scribed degree of disability. 

Mr. Witson. That is correct. 

Mr. Tuomson. Under H. R. 7886 we would presume unemploy- 
ability at a given age and waive the disability; is that correct? 

Mr. Witson. No. You would presume a disability that would 
result in unemployability. 

Mr. Tuomson. In other words, this statement of yours is not in line 
with what H. R. 7885 would do? 

Mr. Witson. We believe that it is. It is a matter of determining 
when a prescribed degree of disability would result in unemployabil- 
ity. At age 65—and I realize this committee has taken much testimony 
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on this point from more skillful people than I am in it—but as I under- 
stand it, at age 65 the problems of the person at that age, physically 
and otherwise, are such that it was believed to be logical to say that 
aman who arrived at the age of 65 should be considered to be unem- 
ployable and that he should be able to qualify for a pension, assuming 
that he brought himself within the income limitations. I think the 
philosophy is the same; it is the application of it. 

The Cuarrman. The philosophy adopted by the House and sup- 
ported by the executive branch in H. R. 7089 was that in the case of 


career service people social security was added to their retirement, 
was it not? 


Mr. Kraazet. That is right. 

The Cuarrman, It was a supplement. 

Mr. Kraabet. It was an additive to it. 

Mr. Witson. I have gone into some of the material that is in the 
succeeding pages of this statement, so with your permission let me go 
to the next phase of this thing by way of a summary of this social- 
seeurity-pension matter. We believe it can be put this way: 

Summing up this preposterous mess of argument over:nothing, the 
factual approach so strongly urged by the Bradley Commission yields 
just this: 

1. Social security cannot be made to serve as a veterans’ pension 
program without doing mischief to both programs. 

2. The only possibility of an overlap or conflict between the vet- 
erans’ pension program and any source of other income, including 
social-security benefits, has long been properly taken care of by pro- 
visions of the veterans’ pension laws. 

We can report very briefly regarding this matter of social security. 

First, the argument repeated by the Bradley Commission will con- 
tinue to be used—in the same specious form as in the past—in the hope 
that more and more repetition will persuade more and more people— 
so that this pure figment of a hard-working brain in the Bureau of 
the Budget may create a chink in the armor of veterans’ benefits 
through the “big lie” technique. 

Second, when the day comes that social security provides security 
to war veterans, pensions will be taken care of automatically. When 
social-security benefits actually do that, such assistance which will 
carry all veterans over the income ceilings prescribed in the present 
pension laws will make itself known by the workings of the present 
law. On that day, the Veterans’ Administration will report that it 
is paying no pensions, because other programs have carried every 
living veteran’s income over the ceilings defined in the pension laws. 
According to the figures of the Veterans’ Administration, that con- 
dition has not yet arrived. 

The third question: Has the program of disability, rehabilitation, 
and readjustment benefits been reasonably effective in serving the 
legitimate needs of the qualified veteran ? 

Primarily, the Bradley Commission approves of the program of 
disability, rehabilitation, and readjustment benefits which has been 
developed for the American veteran. It finds that we have developed 
reasonably successful methods for meeting the needs of our veterans. 
It asserts that the service-connected needs should be accorded the 
highest priority among the special programs for veterans and that 
service-connected compensation and death benefits should be liberal 
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and even generous. It further states that the rehabilitation of.dis- 
abled veterans and their reintegration into useful economic and social 
life should be a primary objective. 

We cannot and do not take exception to such laudatory and sound 
statements. Nonetheless, we do have serious questions regarding the 
approach which the Bradley Commission employs toward the problem 
of improving the services which are offered to the service-connected 
class of veterans and to the rehabilitation and readjustment phases 
of the veterans’ program. 

We, of the American Legion, would certainly be the first to concede 
that none of these programs are perfect. We recognize now, and have 
recognized throughout the course of our existence, that there is con- 
stant need for change. We cannot concur, however, in some of the 
radical, unrealistic and ridiculous suggestions adopted by the Bradley 
Commission. 

In that connection, let us address ourselves first of all to the subject 
of presumptions. 

As illustrative of the type of improvement which the Bradley Com- 
mission suggests, and of the viciousness of it, we mention its recom- 
mendation that the presumption of service-connection for chronic 
diseases, tropical diseases, psychoses, tuberculosis, and multiple 
sclerosis should be withdrawn. The Bradley Commission goes even 
further and states that there is otherwise in the law sufficient protec- 
tion for the veteran to establish service-connection of any and all 
diseases, and that accepted medical principles can reasonably and ac- 
curately establish the onset of a disease and the disability process. 

It is apparent from a recommendation such as this that, while the 
Bradley Commission pays lip-service to the duty owed to the service- 
connected, it would destroy the ability of larger numbers to establish 
service-connection. It has a vastly overrated regard for the extent 
of medical knowledge. It credits the field of medicine with an 
omniscience which most doctors wish that they possessed. 

Then the Bradley Commission compounds this offense by completely 
disregarding the fact that the question is not entirely a medical one. 
It is also in part a legal one. The purpose of a presumption is to free 
the veteran from carrying an unconscionable burden of proof in 
the establishment of the service-connected origin of a disease or a 
disability. As a part of the theory that the veteran should be given 
the benefit of the doubt, the principle behind the granting of a pre- 
sumption says to the American veteran that it would be unfair in 
some cases to require him to prove medically that a given disease or 
disability did in fact have its inception during the course of his serv- 
ice, or resulted directly from that service. It states in substance 
that, in those instances in which it would be unfair to impose such a 
burden upon him, he is entitled to a presumption that the disease 
or disability did emanate from his service. This is a rebuttable pre- 
sumption. It imposes upon the Government the burden of going 
forward with the evidence. It enables the Government, if medical 
knowledge is what the Bradley Commission says that it is, to rebut 
the presumption and to deny the veteran his service-connected status. 

It is the opinion of the American Legion that until American medi- 
cine has reached a point where it can determine with more than a 
reasonable degree of accuracy whether in fact certain types of dis- 
eases did or did not have their inception during the course of a man’s 
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service, the veteran should be entitled, in the areas of doubt now listed, 
to the presumption that his disease or disability, within reasonable 
periods now or to be specified, was the result of his service. Even 
if medical knowledge ever reaches the point where it can definitely 
establish the onset of a disease, there would still be no voice in con- 
tinuing the presumption so long as it is a rebuttable presumption. 
The knowledge that would eliminate the necessity of a presumption 
in favor of a veteran would also enable the Government to rebut the 
presumption. 

The inclination of the Bradley Commission to reach absurd results 
at the expense of the veteran makes many of its recommendations sus- 
pect and belies its announced motives. 


REHABILITATION MEMORANDUM 


Issued by the National Rehabilitation Commission, the American Legion, Robert M. 
McCurdy, chairman, T. O. Kraabel, director, Washington 6, D. C. 


Circular 24 JUNE 21, 1950. 
VETERANS AND TUBERCULOSIS 
Introduction 


May we bring to mind the abiding interest and work of the American Legion 
and the American Legion Auxiliary in behalf of tuberculosis veterans and their 
families. This was one of the initial projects in which the two organizations 
joined forces to supplement that which was being done by the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration and other agencies. As you will recall, the big concern was and still 
is to encourage and otherwise facilitate veterans afflicted with this trouble 
remaining in the hospitals and obeying doctors’ orders until an arrest of the 
disase has heen accomplished, or until trial visits are authorized. The concern 
is not only for the veteran himself but also for his family and community, should 
he leave the prescribed medication and care while activity stil exists. 

Quoted below are-significant passages from an editorial appearing in a recent 
issue of the Journal of the American Medical Association. The findings and 
comments set forth are so challenging that they should be brought to the atten- 
tion of all Legion service officers and Alxiliary hospital workers. We cannot 
pass up the opportunity of putting forth our best and continued efforts to see 
that this affliction does not gain momentum among veterans, their families and 
their communities. 

T. O. Kraaset, National Director. 


“U nquestionably as a result of World War II there has been a real increase 
in tuberculosis in the United States far beyond that reflected in the recent in- 
crease in morbidity. During and since the war several million persons in the 
military services were sent abroad. Many of them were in areas where large 
numbers of cases of contagious tuberculosis existed among the citizenry; hence 
infections and reinfections with tubercle bacilli occurred. It was known before 
the war that in the United States a small percentage of persons from 18 to 22 
years had been infected with tubercle bacilli. However, among those who 
were abroad and returned to this country and entered or reentered colleges and 
universities, the incidence of infection was higher than before the war. In 
one university, where the incidence of tuberculin reactors was 6.4 percent on 
entrance in 1945, it was 19.3 percent in 1947, when there was a large influx 
of ex-service students. Many in this school who had been tested periodically 
with tuberculin and were nonreactors before leaving for military service re- 
turned as reactors. From evidence availble it seems probable that primary tuber- 
culous lesions developed in several hundred thousand while abroad. Each of 
these persons brought back lesions containing virulent tubercle bacilli. These 
persons are now widely scattered throughout the country. 

“Tnsufficient time has elapsed for many lesions to mature to fatal termination, 
and, therefore, the increase in tuberculosis as a result of war is not yet notice- 
ably reflected in mortality rates. In fact, symptom-producing clinical lesions 
have developed in a small percentage, but such lesions are certain to appear in 
a considerable number of the remainder. Thus, there already is and will con- 
tinue to be an increase in the incidence of clinical tuberculosis in this country 
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as a direct result of the war. Many who were infected before the war were 
exogenously reinfected after induction in their various sojourns outside this 
country, and there probably will be more clinical cases among them because 
of this reinfection than would have occurred had they remained at home. 

“The exact percentage of persons infected with tubercle bacilli who tater have 
clinical tuberculosis is not known. Bogen believes it is as high as 50 percent. 
In countries where tuberculous infection is universal by the age of 15 to 18 
years, one-fourth to one-third of the total deaths from all causes are due to 
tuberculosis. In addition to those who die, large numbers have clinical lesions 
from which they recover. In any event, all persons who fall ill or die from 
clin’eal tuberculosis are derived from the infected (tuberculin reactors) segment 
of the population. Nothing now available can prevent clinical lesions from 
developing among those infected and reinfected while in military service. Never- 
theless, much could be done if all ex-service persons whose tissues are sensitive 
to tuberculin were located and examined p2®riodically. In this manner those 
destined to have chronic, contagious pulmonary disease would be found while 
still in the asymptomatic and noncontagious stage. If this is not done and the 
infected are allowed to become contagious in their communities, the real increase 
of tuberculosis in this country wil gain momentum.” 

Secondly, take its attitude on the rating schedule. 

The Bradley Commission is dissatisfied with the prenent rating 
schedule. We, of the American Legion, are also dissatisfied in‘some 
particulars with the rating schedule. As a matter of fact, our reha- 
bilitation commission has for a considerable period of time constantly 
suggested changes in the rating schedule and is now ready, when the 
time comes, to suggest specific improvements in connection with it. 

We do not object to a review of the rating schedule, nor to a revision 
of it. However, we want to know, with more than a reasonable degree 
of certainty, the basis upon which the review is going to be conducted, 
and the basis upon which revisions are going to be made. 

Our present rating schedule is founded upon the theory of the aver- 
age impairment of earning capacity. As an average, it is not an abso- 
lute guide in the individual case. We know, however, from our ex- 
perience that we cannot administer any program which is geared 
solely to the individual case. We have accepted the best standard 
we are able to find. 

The Bradley Commission, by its research and in some of its charts, 
has established that, for the most part, the average impairment of 
earning capacity theory has done a remarkably wonderful job. The 
Bradley Commission’s charts show that in most categories of disabil- 
ity, the amount of disability compensation drawn by the disabled vet- 
eran—when added to the amount which he is able to earn from what- 
ever job he holds—is remarkably close to the average annual income of 
the nondisabled veteran. It is apparent, therefore, that the average 
impairment theory has been a reasonably successful standard. 

The Bradley Commission is concerned, however, with the establish- 
ment of other factors which might be worked into a peg schedule. 
It is concerned with compensating a veteran for pain and suffering, 
for social inconvenience, for increased mortality, and so forth. If 
the Bradley Commission wants to add a figure which will take into 
account these factors, in addition to the figure established to compen- 
sate the veteran on the basis of the average impairment of his earning 
capacity, we certainly would have no objection to such a review. How- 
ever, we do not dignify even the average impairment theory by calling 
it a scientific formula. It is merely a guide. It is one of the best 
guides that could be worked out under all circumstances. We would 
not want to have the Bradley Commission or anyone else think that 
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you could reduce either the impairment of a man’s earning capacity, 
or an evaluation of his pain and suffering, or his social inconvenience, 
or his increased mortality to a final and absolute and completely com- 
pensatory formula. We are willing and anxious to have the service- 
connected disabled veteran compensated further than he now is, but 
we caution against leading the American public to believe that this is 
being done in accordance with an absolute, compensatory formula. 

Nonetheless, we do believe, as a constructive suggestion to this 
committee, that a new rating schedule should be promulgated. It has 
been 10 years since the promulgation of the 1945 schedule. The com- 
ments and disability evaluations contained in the present schedule 
represent the consensus of medical opinion of a period sometime prior 
to 1945. The nine extensions to the 1945 schedule have led to some 
confusion and have made the use of the present rating schedule un- 
wieldy, thereby decreasing its efficiency and accuracy. There are 
other calaaiiaiiahod changes which, if incorporated into further ex- 
tensions of the 1945 schedule, will further complicate that schedule. 

It is our belief that a new rating schedule could be made to repre- 
sent the sum total of medical and technical knowledge of the Veterans’ 
Administration, the major veterans’ organizations, and the medical 
profession, acquired in the years since 1945—all of which would tend 
to produce evaluations that would be more compatible with present 
medical knowledge and experience. 

Now we turn to the 10- and 20-percent disability ratings. 

Perhaps no area of the Bradley Commission’s report more glar- 
ingly demonstrates duplicity and factual inaccuracy than the section 
on 10- and 20-percent disability ratings. 

First of all, the Bradley Commission is shocked by the fact that 
there are over a million veterans in this disability area. The Bradley 
Commission now finds it wrong that there should be so many such 
veterans, and because of their numbers proposes to eliminate them. 

The Bradley Commission attributes the large number of awards 
in this area, in part, to the alleged fact that there is a requirement 
that no future examinations are scheduled once the veteran’s disability 
reaches the prescribed minimum rating for his condition. This is a 
flagrant misstatement of the Veterans’ Administration’s requirements. 
On this erroneous basis, the Bradley Commission proposes to meet 
its commitment to deal “liberally, even generously,” with these service- 
connected cases by reducing or destroying the entitlement of the 
largest single group of disabled veterans. It questions but does not 
refute the medical soundness of these ratings. Then it proposes to 
settle these so-called medically unsound ratings by an immediate out- 
lay of money. In other words, it wants to buq off claims which it 
thinks are invalid even though many of the 10 percent or 20 percent 
disability ratings today can turn into the 100 percent service-connected 
disability ratings tomorrow. 

The Bradley Commission’s treatment of this sensitive and im- 
portant segment of disabilities is confused, distorted, inconclusive, 
and unconvincing. Even so, it is presumptuous enough to ask the 
Congress to buy this package, the contents of which are not known 
even by the Commission. 

Mrs. Rocers. Mr. Chairman. 

The CuHarrman. Mrs. Rogers. 
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Mrs. Roecers. Is it not true that the Veterans’ Administration is 
going over these 10- and 20-percent cases ? 

Mr. Wirson. Yes, Mrs. Rogers, that is true. 

Mrs. Rocers. To see where injustices are being done. 

Mr. Witson. Then we come to statutory aw: ards. 

The Bradley Commission is apparently deeply disturbed over the 
existence of statutory awards. It has recommended in substance that 
consideration should be given to incorporating statutory awards 
within a comprehensive rating scale that will encompass economic, 
physical, life impairment, and other factors. 

From a historical standpoint, it can be said that the Congress of 
the United States has, for almost a century, recognized and shown 
concern for the problems of those who have lost their limbs, or their 
ability to see, or who are otherwise seriously disabled. 

A study of the history of statutory awards will reveal that the 
Congress has long been of the opinion that the same criteria cannot 
be employed in evaluating the disabilities of the group which is the 
subject of statutory awards as that employed in evaluating the dis- 
abilities of those less obviously disabled. 

We cannot understand what objection the Bradley Commission has 
to the exercise by the Congress of a power which the Congress obvi- 
ously has to legislate certain so-called statutory awards. We must 
conclude that for some reason the Bradley Commission wants to save 
money by abolishing statutory awards which the Congress thought to 
be meritorious. 

This is merely another instance where the words of the Bradley 
Commission tend to cover up what must obviously be its real and true 
motives. 

Now as to education, training, and readjustment programs. As to 
education and training programs and readjustment assistance 
programs, the Bradley Commission seems to be of the opinion 
that they have been properly devised and used; that they must be 
recognized as the best way of discharging the Government’s obliga- 
tion to the nondisabled; and that such programs not only benefit the 
veterans, but contribute materially to the stability of the society in 
which they live. 

We are, of course, inclined to agree with these general statements. 
We have long been aware that no piece of legislation, nor its admin- 
istration, can be entirely perfect. We are aware of certain abuses 
which occurred under the GI bill, but we are also familiar with the 
fact most of the possibilities of abuse were cured when the time came 
for the enactment of a Korean GI bill. 

Even now there are additional improvements to be made in connec- 
tion with the administration of these programs, as we all know. 

We are concerned with the Bradley Commission’s intimation that 
by conferring these benefits, the Government has discharged its en- 
retire obligation to the non-service-connected disabled veteran. We 
point out that the Government has an acknowledged continuing obli- 
gation where need exists. Ifthe Bradley Commission is of the opinion 
that these programs have eliminated need, it is factually in error. 
So long as need exists, there is a void for pensions to fill. No amount 
of Bradley Commission statistics will change this concept. However, 
it may be pointed out that because of these programs the numbers in 
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need in the future will probably be fewer. If this be so, the Bradley 
Commission’s general pension scare is considerably disc redited. 

In addition, we are not persuaded that the Bradley Commission is 
completely in accord with the proposition that these education and 
training programs and readjustment assistance programs are pri- 

marily ‘the function and the responsibility of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration. We detect in certain of the recommendations of the Brad- 
ley C ommission an effort to disestablish some of these programs from 
Veterans’ Administration and to turn the administration of those pro- 
grams over to other agencies. And, as you know, we are deeply dis- 
turbed by any such effort on the part of the Bradley Commission or 
any other agency of Government. We have fought too long and too 
hard for the establishment of a separate Veterans’ Administration and 
for the establishment of the concept that the affairs of the veteran 
should be treated as a separate entity by a special branch of Govern- 
ment. 

The type of proposal which would “phase out” veterans housing 
by merging it into FHA and those proposals constituting a w holesale 
attack on veterans preference and other proposals which would elimi- 
nate or curtail veterans’ benefits make the Bradley Commission’s entire 
report suspect. Words of praise are so frequently followed in the 
report by suggestions which would dismember and destroy the vet- 
erans’ program. 

Now the final question: Has the Veterans’ Administration been 
reasonably successful in the performance of the functions for which 
it was created ? 

On this question, the Bradley Commission concludes th: at, on the 
whole, a reasonably effective job has been done by Veterans’ Admin- 
istration in furnishing veterans with the benefits intended by Congr ess. 

We are in accord with this general conclusion. 

The Bradley Commission is concerned, however, with clarifying 
the mission of the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs to reflect his 
positive responsibility for the comprehensive analysis of program and 
long-range policy development, including the function of advising 
the President. The Bradley Commission suggests further that the 
Administrator’s personal staff should be augmented to include the 
highest caliber professional advisers in such fields as economics, sta- 
tistics, public administration, and sociology. The Bradley Commis- 
sion further recommends that the research and statistical resources 
of the Veterans’ Administration departments should be strengthened. 
It suggests that serious consideration be given to making the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs a member of the Cabinet, and that 
in any event, whether that is followed or not, the President should 
establish a Cabinet Subcommittee on Veterans Affairs, with the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs as a special member. 

Mrs. Rocers. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Does it not seem to you ‘it should be made a real department with a 
full-fledged Cabinet member, instead of a Cabinet subcommittee? I 
do not see why this great organization should be subservient to all the 
other Cabinet members. It is a great organization and over the years 
it has done a great work. I do not see how it has survived over the 
past 4 or 5 years with all the investigations, some from our own com- 
mittee and some from the Appropriations Committee, waiting and 
watching it with an ax. 
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Mr. Witson. We certainly agree with you that the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration is one of the great instrumentalities of our Government. 
As to making the Administrator a member of the Cabinet, we recog- 
nize the existence of certain problems the solution to which is not 
pointed out by the Bradley Commission. None of us would want the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs to be engaged in politics, nor 
would we want a break in tenure by a possible change in administra- 
tion. We are anxious to strengthen the Veterans’ Administration in 
any way we can, and we are interested in releasing its hands where 
they have been tied up. 

We are aware, of course, that such professional personnel as has 
been suggested may possibly, with charts and graphs and statistics 
and statistical projections, submerge the Administrator and overbur- 
den him with that type of detail which is so dear to the heart of 
the average governmental researcher and statistician. Nonetheless, 
a reasonably strong Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs should cer- 
tainly be able to discharge more fully his obligation to the veteran 
and to the country by a proper analysis of the material which could 
be prepared for him and upon the basis of which he could provide a 
greater degree of leadership in the field of veterans affairs than he 
now does. In this connection, we would suggest that no real leader- 
ship in the field of veterans affairs is possible until the complete 
Carman of the Administrator by the Bureau of the Budget is 
relieved. 

There are other suggestions made by the Bradley Commission in 
connection with the office of the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs. 
One of these is that an additional limitation should be placed on his 
authority by more precise requirements and definitions and that the 
rules to be promulgated by him in large matters affecting the eli- 
gibility of veterans for benefits or involving changes in program ob- 
jectives should be made subject to advance notice to and advance 
review by appropriate agencies of the Government. 

So long as such a recommendation does not interfere unduly with 
such independence as the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs has been 
able to salvage, we would see no serious objection to the recommenda- 
tion. However, we would strenuously object to the elimination of 
the authority of the Administrator by making him subservient to, or 
dependent upon, the approval of other agencies of Government prior 
to taking a proper action in the field that is exclusively within his own 
domain. 

Mrs. Rocers. Then it would be worse than it is today. 

Mr. Witson. The Bradley Commission also suggests the establish- 
ment of a central administrative review, without affecting the ulti- 
mate finality of decisions by the Administrator of Veterans Affairs. 
There is no great vice in the establishment of such review. It is true 
that it might well result in a standardization of decisions in different 
sections of the country. It is an additional expense; it is an addi- 
tional step in the prosecution of a veterans’ claim. We suggest that 
such problems as have developed might be just as ably handled by 
the present Board of Veterans’ Appeals. 

Finally, the Bradley Commission suggests that the laws affecting 
veterans should be codified and that in the process of codification, 
emphasis should be placed on simplification with mindfulness of the 
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direct personal impact of the statutes, and that similar treatment 
should be given the related regulations. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Wilson, you know that bill passed the House? 

Mr. Wuson. I do, and we have no objection to such a suggestion, 
but the provision that was put in the bill that the codification should 
not be used to change the law is the only thing we would call attention 
to specifically in connection with this recommendation, other than, 
Mr. Chairman, if the veterans’ laws and regulations are to be simpli- 
fied, from the language in the Bradley Commission’s report, I hope 
they do not undertake the simplification of them. 

Certainly, there can be no objection to making veterans’ laws and 
regulations more simple in language and in clarifying and codifying 
those laws and regulations which govern such a large segment of our 
population. We warn, however, that such a project of codification 
and simplification could easily be turned into the vehicle for the em- 
bodiment of such changes as have been suggested by the Bradley 
Commission. The House of Representatives recognized such a danger 
us Wwe now point to and specifically provided in the bill which it 
recently passed that the codification which it authorized be not used 
to change existing law. 

In summary, the Bradley Commission and its staff have labored 
mightily and expensively to bring down a very small bird. In spite 
of the presumed omniscience of the employees of the staff of the Brad- 
ley Commission, we, of the American Legion, are disposed to place 
the fate of the American veteran where it has always been—in the 
hands of the Congress of the United States. The Congress developed 
and will continue to develop a clear national philosophy of veterans’ 
benefits. It will continue to relate those benefits properly to the 
other areas of legislation with which the Congress concerns itself for 
the social betterment of all the people. It will insist upon protecting 
the veterans as a class to which it acknowledged, during periods of 
war, a special obligation. It will not abandon that special obligation 
by subsituting for it, as suggested by the Bradley Commission, the 
opportunity to participate in social security benefits which as citizens 
we are already entitled to do and for which, if we participate, we 
will have paid monetarily. It will continue to work effectively and 
constructively to take care of the demonstrated needs of the disabled 
veteran. It will protect him from overly egotistical individuals who 
would misrepresent the breadth of medical knowledge and destrov the 
veterans’ capacity to obtain the benefits of presumptions in establish- 
ing his service-connection. It will protect its right to concern itself 
with special classes of disabilities which it believes may best be 
handled by the use of statutory awards. It will preserve the integrity 
of the rehabilitation and readjustment benefit programs, protecting 
them against absorption by agencies of Government which believe that 
the veteran is owed no special obligation and which would seek to 
build little empires of their own at the expense of the best administra- 
tion of the veterans’ program. 

The Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, if a courageous and inde- 
pendent individual, will be able to administer the program that the 
Congress has defined for him, recognizing that, as a member of the 
executive branch of the Government, he must have due respect for 
the remaining members of the executive branch of the Government 
and the programs which they administer. 
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We must reluctantly conclude that the Bradley Commission, in its 
report, has demonstrated that it bears close resemblance to the pre- 
vious Hoover Commissions. It is another step in a little understood 
effort to represent the veteran as the creator of large problems ad- 
versely affecting the rest of America, who must be chastened, reduced 
in dignity, and made to forget that at one time he was assured of the 
gratitude, respect and continuing regard of all. 

We do not know, Mr. Chairman, as I stated a while ago under 
questioning by you, how many dollars have been spent in these efforts 
to diminish the stature of the American veteran, but whatever dollars 
have been spent have been wasted. We suggest that the time has now 
come to stop these senseless investigations of the same subject over and 
over again. The Congress is a capable body, aware of its legislative 
enactments in their entirety. It is accountable to the people. It is 
aware that many of these people who elect it and support it are vet- 
erans to whom pledges were made and will not be broken. 

In conclusion, it is the American Legion’s hope that by offering this 
broad analysis here this morning of the Bradley Commission’s report, 
it may have been helpful to this House committee. We have tried to 
make it clear that there is nothing in the Bradley Commission’s 
studies or report which should deter this House committee from con- 
tinuing such action on pending bills as it may think proper. 

We, of the American Tegion, are interested primarily as you know, 
in the pension bill, H. R. 7886, and equally in the compensation bill, 
H. R. 9767, pending before this committee, on which we and others 
have testified at considerable leneth. This committee has shown 
great deference to the work of the Bradley Commission by scheduling 
hearings on its report. We suggest, and respectfully recommend now, 
that these pension and compensation bills which this House committee 
has so thoroughly investigated and which are so vital to so many veter- 
ans and their dependents, be now promptly handed to the Congress 
for its determination of their merits. 

Gentlemen, and Mrs. Rogers, may I thank you very much for your 
kind attention through the reading of a somewhat long statement. 
We felt, however, that the Bradley Commission’s report, itself a 
lengthy document, should be treated rather broadly and yet in some 
detail. 

The Cnatrman. I think the attention of the committee to the read- 
ing of this statement indicates the interest of the committee in what 
the American Legion has to say. 

There are two points I would like to comment on that you did not 
cover. QOne is on recommendation No. 61, relating to widows. and 
the other is recommendation No. 47, placing disability and death 
compensation benefits for peacetime servicemen on the same basis 
as provided for those who served in wartime. 

Those are the only two points I had hoped you would cover that 
yon did not cover. 

Mr. Witson. What are the numbers? 

The CHarrman. Recommendation No. 61. which pertains to widows. 

Mrs. Rogers. I am glad the chairman brought that up. I have 
had a great number of distressed letters from widows. 

The Cuarrman. Recommendation No. 47 is on page 333 : 

The Veterans Administration should continue to provide disability and death 


compensation benefits for peacetime servicemen, and the rates payable should 
be the same as to those who served in wartime. 
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Yesterday the DAV favored that recommendation that be done as 
long as men are drafted. 

Mr. Witson. That is recommendation No. 47? 

The Cuarrman. Yes, on page 333. 

Mr. Wison. Mr. Chairman, at the present time the compensation 
rates for peacetime veterans for service-connected deaths and dis- 
ability are 80 percent of the wartime rates. Our present policy is to 
continue support of the present rates. We are conscious of the fact 
we are a veterans’ organization, and in as many areas as we possibly 

van where the treatment of peacetime veterans does not impinge upon, 
directly, or interfere with the wartime veteran problem, we try to 
remain as reasonably silent as we can. 

The Cuarrman. The other recommendation, recommendation No. 
61, is on page 390. 

Mr. Wixson. A remarried widow does not receive either service- 
connected or non-service-connected death benefits. The non-service- 
connected death pension is already extremely low. It is $5040 per 
month for a widow alone, $63 for a widow with one child, with $7.56 
for each additional child. The lowness of that rate would seem to 
require that the widow seek employment or charity in order to pro- 
vide her needs. 

If her annual income goes over $1,400 without children or $2,700 
with children, her pension is cut off. The additional amounts for 
the children cease when they reach age. 18. To discontinue the widow’s 
amount thereafter would only impose upon her an additional and 
unnecessary burden. We object to the imposition of further restric- 
tive income standards on the widows receiving non-service-connected 
death pensions for the same reasons expressed as to the non-service- 
connected disability pension for veterans. 

The Cuatrrman. Any questions, Dr. Long? 

Mr. Lone. I would like clarification of some of the things I have 
in mind, if [ may 

If the Bradley Commission recommendations were carried out, how 
many disabled veterans that are now on the pension rolls do you think 
would be taken off # 

Mr. Wuson. I do not know that there is any accurate way of 
estimating it. Certainly the Bradley Commission, with all its sta- 
tistical surveys and studies, did not give us any indication of how 
many there would be, and the recommendations that they make in 
connection with this subject are so vague and so tied in with the 
developments that are to come at a later time, which they hope will 
come ata later time, that I do not know that we have any definite 
basis — which to project a number that would be stricken off. We 
would have to indulge in the same type of assumptions, without basis, 
that the Bradley Commission in many cases has done. Until a firm 
piece of legislation would come before your committee implementing 
in precise language the thoughts of the Bradley Commission, it would 
be difficult to comment with great accuracy on how many would be 
stricken from the rolls. 

Mr. Lone. Is it not a fact that in a number of States the qualifica- 


tions for receiving a pension are such that a person practically has 
to take a pauper’s ‘oath 4 


Mr. Witson. In some States; yes. 
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Mr. Lona. And if he has a deed to property, in some States he has 
to deed it to the State or dispose of it ! 

Mr. Witson. I do not. know if that is true in all States. I am ad- 
vised that is true in Minnesota. I do not think that is true in my own 
State of West Virginia. It may be. ft 

Mr. Lona. Do you think a retired general would be willing to 
settle for $70 a month? 

Mr. Wuson. Mr. Long, I seriously doubt if he would. 

Mr. Lone. This is a question that is my own question and came out 
of some of the criticism that your commanding officer offered for the 
study of the committee. I do not know that anybody else ever asked 
this particular question, but I am asking it: Is the American Legion 
satislied with the way the Congress has provided for its veterans and 
its widows in the past? 

Mr. Wixson. Mr. Long, I endeavored to go into that with a reason- 
ably precise degree of detail in the last part of the statement that I 
submitted. We have great trust and confidence in the Congress and 
in the program that it has developed for the American veteran. We 
know that the members of this committee and the Members of Con- 
gress agree with us that no piece of legislation and no program is ever 
perfect. We realize that changes have to be recommended and sug- 
gested, and even if those changes are made, there may have to be other 
changes. We have always felt we could come before this committee 
and discuss amendments we thought necessary. As national com- 
mander a few years ago, my relations with this committee in con- 
nection with the Korean GI bill were pleasant and constructive. 

So, in answer to your question, we do have confidence in the Con- 
gress of the United States and confidence in the way they approach 
the veterans’ problems. In that approach they consult not only 
with the American Legion and other veterans’ organizations, but 
other experts in the field, and we think the veterans’ programs that 
have been developed by the Congress in the past are the best monu- 
ments to the courage and intensity with which the Congress has 
approached this job. 

Mr. Lone. The next question is: Do you agree it is the responsibility 
of Congress and not of the President to determine the national policy 
in regard to veterans? 2 

Mr. Wirson. It is my opinion that it is the job of Congress to 
determine the policy toward veterans because it is the Congress that 
is responsive to the people who elect the Members of Congress, and 
I believe that is where the policy and the philosophy should come from. 

Mr. Lone. Mr. Chairman, I have some other questions, but inasmuch 
as we are late I do not want to take any more of the time of the 
committee. 

The Cuarrman. Are there members who have particular questions? 

The Chair would like to recognize Mr. Haley, who has just been 
renominated and has returned from Florida. 

Mr. Hatey. I am very glad to be back, and particularly under these 
conditions. I apologize for being late. I left Florida yesterday 
noon; but my train was 2 hours late. So I apologize for being late 
at this very important meeting. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Edmondson. 
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Mr. Epmonpson. I wanted to congratulate Mr. Wilson on his excel- 
lent statement, but ask if there is not an inconsistency in that, on 
page 2 of your statement you make a point of the fact that the 
American Legion has been studying with particularity the specific 
studies of the Bradley Commission since April 4, 1955, which is a 
little bit over 13 months that the Legion has been carrying on a study 
of the specific studies made by the Bradley Commission, and in the 
light. of the length of time that the Legion has studied the Bradley 
Commission’s work, do you not think it is unfair to this committee to 
say, when we give csnebiecaiean for several weeks, that we are stalling 
in connection with this legislation ? 

Mr. Wiuson. I endeavor to go into the background of our study. 
We are also aware that this committee has in the past made many 
studies that tie in very accurately with studies presumably being 
carried on by the Bradley Commission. We feel that this commit- 
tee would want to assure itself that there was nothing in the Bradley 
Commission’s report that would change whatever conclusions it had in 
regard to legislation before it. 

We have endeavored, in preparing this statement this morning, and 
the other veterans’ organizations also I am sure have endeavored, to 
be helpful. 

I feel.our general conclusions are that there is nothing in this 
Bradley Commission report that should deter this committee from 
reporting any bill it had concluded it would report. 

Mr. Epmonpson. I presume that conclusion is based on a 13-month 
parallel study ? 

Mr. Wuson. The analysis of the Bradley Commission’s report is 
based on a study that we endeavored to have parallel the Bradley Com- 
mission studies, as outlined in the beginning of my statement, shortly 
after our committee was formed. 

Mr. Epmonpson. I want to congratulate you on your foresight in 
conducting the study during that period of time, and I hope you will 
have patience with us when we endeavor to give study to the work of 
the Bradley Commission, along with our other work. 

Mr. Wizson. We have also had other work, but we hope our study 
will be helpful to you and compress the amount of work you have to do. 

The Cuarrman. I do not object to criticism, but I object to charges 
that are not true. The national commander had an opportunity to 
ascertain they were not true. 

Can you come back tomorrow? General Kearney has expressed 
a desire to ask a number of questions. I am not sure what is on the 
floor this afternoon. 

Mr. Wison. Mr. Chairman, I would be delighted to make myself 
available to the members of this committee at their convenience, and 
to stay over through tomorrow, if it is necessary. 

Mrs. Rocers. Could we meet this afternoon, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHatrrman. I am informed the transit bill is on the floor this 
afternoon and it would be important for the members to be on the 
floor. 

Mrs. Rogers. I hope we can act upon the so-called pension bills 
immediately after hearing from the veterans’ organizations. If we 
wait another year a good many of our veterans will be dead. 
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The Cuamman. Mr. Wilson, AMVETS is scheduled for tomorrow, 
and I do not think they will take the entire time. Could you be here 
tomorrow at 10 o’clock? 

Mr. Wuson. I could be here tomorrow or, if more agreeable, I could 
come back on Friday. 

The Cuamman. How about 9: 30 in the morning? 

The committee will adjourn until 9:30 tomorrow morning. 


(Thereupon, at 12 noon the committee adjourned until 9:30 a. m. 
on Thursday, May 10, 1956.) 





FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE PRESI- 
DENT’S COMMISSION ON VETERANS’ PENSIONS 
(BRADLEY COMMISSION) 


THURSDAY, MAY 10, 1956 


Hovset or RepresENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON VETERANS’ AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, at 9:30 a. m., in the committee room of the 
House Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, Hon. Olin E. Teague (chair- 
man) presiding. 

The CHamman. The committee will come to order. 

Mrs. Rogers, before you begin to question the witness, the chairman 
will state that he has in his hand a rehabilitation memorandum over 
the signature of Mr. T. O. Kraabel, concerning veterans with tuber- 
culosis. It has to do with veterans returning home who may not have 
had active tuberculosis but who did bring back the tuberculosis germ, 
from the service. 

Without objection this will be placed in the record at the point 
where Mr. Wilson was speaking on presumptions. (See p. 3655.) 

Mrs. Rocers. Did he give any reason in the memorandum ? 

The Cuairman. The article comes from the American Medical 
Association Journal and states there are many cases where veterans 
brought the tub2rculosis germ back to this country when at that time 
there was no evidence the veteran had the germ. That is from the 
American Medical Association. It is very pertinent to our considera- 
tion of presumptions. 

Mrs. Rocers. It seems to me medicine is not an exact science. For 
instance, we have all the cases where penicillin was given, and in many 
instanees the penicillin did more harm than good. 

The Cuairman. Mrs. Rogers, did you have any further questions 
of Mr. Wilson ? 

Mrs. Rocers. Yes. I wonder what you would suggest, Mr. Com- 
mander? Is it that we pass the legislation immediately ? 


STATEMENT OF DONALD R. WILSON, PAST NATIONAL COMMANDER, 
THE AMERICAN LEGION—Resumed 


Mr. Wi1son. Mrs. Rogers, it is the position of the American Legion 
that the bills now pending before this committee, on which the Ameri- 
can Legion has testified, and which it has been in favor of, should be 
reported out and given to the Congress as quickly as possible. 

Mrs: Rocrers. Of course it would take weeks of study to evaluate 
what is in this report of the Bradley Commission. Do you not think 
that istrue? It is very contradictory in places. 
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Mr. Wison. Of course we feel very strongly about the Bradley 
Commission report. We do not believe that it does contain anything 
new as regards the legislation in which the American Legion is in- 
terested, which is pending before this Committee. We would see no 
reason for an extended survey of all the Bradley Commission report 
at this time. 

I believe it was Dr. Long who yesterday filed a letter in the record 
from the White House, in which it was stated that even the President 
is apparently not ready to announce what decision he might make in 
connection with the Bradley Commission report as such. So of course 
there is no legislation pending as a result of the Bradley Commission 
report. B 

There is other legislation which is pending and on which this com- 
mittee has taken much testimony. We believe that those bills should 
be given to the Congress. 

Mr. Asprna.u. Will the gentlelady yield ? 

Mrs. Rocers. In just a moment. I talked with a member of the 
White House staff yesterday afternoon. He said his understanding 
was that the Bradley report was not finished, and there were new 
suggestions that might come in, and it would be impossible to evaluate 
the whole report at the present time. Wecertainly would not want to 
wait on this legislation we have before us until that time. 

Mr. Wiutson. I would think not. 

Mrs. Rogers. We would be out of session. I yield to Mr. Aspinall. 

Mr. Aspinaty. Mr. Wilson, you say there is nothing new in the 
Bradley Commission report ; but you will admit that if this committee 
gave any serious consideration at all to the Bradley Commission report, 
then we would not consider most of the legislation now before the 
committee; would you not admit that? 

Mr. Wuson. I think, Mr. Aspinall, that if this committee gave 
serious consideration to all of the recommendations of the Bradley 
Commission report it could well result that there would be no further 
need in the Congress for a committee such as this, because, as I under- 
stand the broad outlines of this report, they are endeavoring to say 
first of all that the veterans, aside from the seriously service-connected 
disabled, are not members of a special class; that many of the things 
we have heretofore handled as veterans’ problems should be handled as 
a part of our general welfare program. They are endeavoring in some 
instances to strip the Administrator of his authority in various fields, 
and to divorce certain areas of veterans’ affairs from where they have 
been lodged in the Veterans’ Administration and put them into other 
agencies of Government. 

Mr. Aspinaui. The only exception I would take to your answer is 
that you do not have to take all of the report to come to that conclusion. 
You can take part of it and that is the only conclusion one can arrive 
at, in my opinion. 

Mr. Witson. I believe that would be true, sir. 

Mrs. Rocers. And men are living in horror, for fear they will be cut 


- from their money and lose their homes and will not have enough to 
lve on. 


_ I think the report is a very cruel report. It does not mean to be, but 
it. seems to me it was made by people who live at desks and do not see 
the ravages of disease and injuries that have occurred to the veterans. 
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Mr. Witson. We have characterized it, Mrs. Rogers, as a cruel 
report. Others, including yourself, have already done so. We cer- 
tainly subscribe to what you have just said with reference to some of 
the people who worked on the report—that they have not lived as inti- 
mately with the problems of veterans’ affairs and the programs for 
veterans as have members of this committee and the members of the 
various other organizations who have made a special study of the vet- 
erans’ programs over a great many years and who have worked to 
develop them. 

Mrs. Rogers. We have a $30-billion appropriation for national de- 
fense. It seems appalling that we cannot spend the necessary money 
to take care of our veterans. I think the public wants the veterans 
taken care of. 

I know the increase in the so-called pension bill was before us last 
year, and I felt very strongly that the public wanted that bill passed. 

Mr. Wison. I think there is no question but that the public does 
want the veteran taken care of. I think there is no question but that 
the public does not adopt the philosophy that the Bradley Commis- 
sion announces with reference to veterans’ affairs in general. 

Mrs. Rogers. And millions and millions of dolars are spent for cattle 
and research work on cattle and research work on everything else. It 
is a very curious thing. It seems to me that the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration is bounced around like a rubber ball, with a policeman always 
at the shoulder saying not to do this and not to do that. We have to 
educate the public, too. 

The Cuarrman. Mrs. Rogers, it might be interesting for you to 
know that the committee has asked each of the veterans’ groups to 
submit the names of veterans all over the country who are below the 
income limits who have been turned down for non-service-connected 
pensions for other reasons. We will go into that matter very care- 
fully. We have several hundred names now that have come in 

Mrs. Rogers. Who have been turned down? 

The CuHarrmMan. Below the income limits, who have been turned 
down for non-service-connected pensions. 

Doctor Long? 

Mr. Lona. I just wanted to pursue the commander’s statement a 
little bit in the light of the manner in which it came to us. 

I do not know whether you agree with this thought or not, but this 
is my thought: Had we pressed this bill at the time the commander 
said we were kind of sitting on our hands, or words to that effect, do 
you think that that bill would have passed the Congress, in view of 
the fact that this report was being undertaken at that time and being 
considered as the President’s report ? 

Mr. Witson. Mr. Long, I do not think that this report of the Brad- 
ley Commission would have influenced the Congress on a vote on the 
bills that would be reported out by this committee as much as the con- 
sidered judgment of the members of this committee. I do not believe 
that the Bradley Commission report as such would have had very 
much effect on the thinking of the other Members of Congress. I 
would think that a Member of Congress would be much more apt to 
listen to the views of the members of this committee who had taken 
much testimony and had unquestionably deliberated long hours con- 
cerning the merits or demerits of the legislation that was being 
reported out. 
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Mr. Lone. In view of the fact that the members of the committee 
are Members of Congress, if you had been favorable to this bill im a 
committee and you had felt that the members of the committee were 
favorable but that the report had had enough effect to cause an adverse 
report on that bill, would you have been willing to have forced a vote 
at that time, or would you have tried to study it a little further to try 
to find a more favorable time ? 

Mr. Witson. We have already said, Doctor Long, in the statement 
I submitted yesterday, that we can understand that this committee 
would want to take a look at the Bradley Commission report insofar 
as it might pertain to bills pending before this committee, particularly 
in view of the press releases that were made in advance of the report 
and particularly in view of the statements made in the report in sub- 
stance indicating, as I stated in my statement yesterday, that no one 
who had the welfare of the country really at heart could afford to dis- 
regard some of these suggestions and some of these so-called findings 
in this report. 

We can understand that this committee would want to take a look at 
the Bradley Commission report. I take it that is one of the reasons 
why this commmittee asked the various veterans’ organizations to 
appear, as I am doing here for the American Legion, to see what their 
studies have indicated and what their attitudes toward it might be and 
whether they see anything in it that would in any way incriminate 
the members of this commmittee in reporting out legislation it had 
had before it. 

We have endeavored to comply with that obligation. We hope that 
we have to your satisfaction. If we and the other veterans’ organi- 
zations whom you have heard and will hear have accomplished that 
task then we are solid in the view that there is nothing in this report 
that would in any way interfere with your judgment with reference 
to the legislation on which you have ready taken so much testimony. 

Mr. Lone. The point I am trying to get to, to satisfy myself to a 
certain extent, is this: I n view of the fact that this bill was being 
considered and that the veterans do have many friends on this com- 
mittee, what was the compelling motive which caused your comman- 
der to make that ill-advised statement? I say “ill-advised” advisedly, 
and that is my opinion; it was ill-advised. 

Mr. Wiuson. As I mentioned yesterday, Doctor Long, of course 
the commander was subjected to numerous inquiries in the field, and 
after consultation it was felt that there was nothing new in the report 
that would affect particularly the legislation in which the American 
Tegion has been interested. It was thought desirable to manifest 
the feeling of the American Legion with reference to the importance 
of the legislation that it had sponsored to the members of this com- 
mittee. That is, I believe, what prompted the telegram and the 
response from the people throughout the country in the field to that. 
It was a feeling that particularly the war veterans security bill and 
compensation bill in which we have been particularly interested should 
be presented to the Congress. 

Mr. Lone. I may be all wrong, for I am practically a new member 
here, but it just struck me that the commander was attempting to read 
the minds of the members of the committee, although they were in 
executive session to consider this important legislation. 
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Of course, we are in such a position that we cannot divulge some of 
the things we discussed, but you were not without friends on this 
committee by a long shot. They have been trying to do the best they 
could for you, speaking of those particular fr iends. 

What would cause a man off at a distance, without discussing it with 
the members of the committee in some manner, to make an offshot 
statement such as he made? I just cannot understand that at all. 

I believe I am a friend of the American Legion. I believe I ama 
friend of every soldier who ever served in any war. But to me to 
jump on the fellow who is really trying to help you is not conceivable. 

I am not trying to help anybody else on this; I am trying to help 
old George. I want to get this straight in my mind, as to how such a 
thing could happen. As I said yesterday, I think he did the cause 
of the legislation now pending a disservice. I think his report pro- 
bably hindered the legislation almost as much as the Bradley report. 
That is my opinion. 

The CHarrman. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Lona. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. If it had been a subject where to hold hearings on 
the Bradley Commission would have been to the advantage of che 
American Legion and this committee had gone ahead and voted with- 
out holding hearings, I suspect there would have been a young explo- 
sion all over the country. We would have been accused of everything 
for not holding hearings, when the President ordered this study and 
there had been $300,000 spent for it. 

Mr. Lona. Mr. Chairman, I know that is true. I have that infor- 
mation from my mail, which reflects that very thinking. 

The CHirrman. Are there any further questions? 

Mrs. Rogers. May I say just one thing? Of course, you did not 
send the telegram, Mr. Wilson. 

Mr. Witson. No, Mrs. Rogers. 

The Cuarrman. No. When he was national commander he used 
much better judgment, Mrs. Rogers. I will testify to that, because I 
worked with him then. 

Mrs. Rogers. I do not believe this will amount to a great deal, 
because I believe every one of us does his or her own thinking. I do 
not think because the national commander or anybody else said some- 
thing—because the President said something—it is going to stop us 
from doing things for veterans, because that is our objective. It is the 
veterans we have in mind. 

Mr. Witson. I was going to say, Mrs. Rogers, that, of course, I think 
the members of the committee have made it reasonably clear in the last 
2 days how they felt about the telegram. We are appreciative, of 
course, of our friends. I think that we of the American Legion all 
know this: Regardless of the feelings as to the telegram and the 
advisability or inadvisability of it we still have confidence in the 
members of this committee as to doing what they believe conscien- 
tiously is the best for the American veteran. I know that attitude is 
shared by our national commander, our national executive committee, 
and all of us who are working with these various problems insofar as 
we are assigned to work with them. 

Mrs. Rocers. I know we are all grateful to the veterans and the 
veterans’ organizations. Of course, there are many Members of Con- 
gress who would like to have veterans legislation go through their 
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committees. There is a constant battle to take it from this commit- 
tee. They are fighting us every inch of the way, to take it away. 

The CHarrMan. General Kearney ¢ 

Mr. Kearney. I think that the gentleman testifying will agree with 
me that Mrs. Rogers and myself are the only two members of this 
committee left who pushed the so-called GI bill of rights in 1944. On 
that bill I remember we held weeks and weeks and weeks of hearings. 

As a result of this telegram that was sent out by the commander the 
other day, I received a letter in the mail yesterday afternoon which 
to me is very confusing. He asked me as a member of this committee 
to reverse— 
your action of April 24 concerning H. R. 7886. How can you justify such a 
delayed action and incorporate it in the Bradley report? 

Mr. Witson. I am sorry, Mr. Kearney; I did not hear the last part. 

Mr. Krarney. “And incorporate it in the Bradley report?” 

The lad who wrote this letter is just as much confused as the national 
commander was when the national commander accused this commit- 
tee of stalling tactics. 

As I said yesterday, I do not like it. I resent it. I am not going 
to be pressured by any commander. I am not pressured by any other 
groun, and I certainly am not going to be pressured on a particular 
bill like this, which involves so much not only for the veteran but for 
the country at large. 

IT am not criticizing you. It is easy enough for a commander to send 
out telegrams. I know that. I was one once myself. Sometimes the 
commander does not even know what goes out over his signature. 
Sometimes when it does go out the men in the field do not know what 
he is talking about. Evidently this letter is the result of that telegram, 
from reading it over. 

I would like to ask you one question. T have been putting out amend- 
ments on bills here for many a year, but have always had them knocked 
out. Do you believe that a member of subversive organization which 
has for its aim and objective the overthrow of this Government by 
force or violence should come under the provisions of this bill? 

Mr. Wirson. I am not sure I understand your question, Mr. Kear- 
ney. 

Mr. Kearney. For instance, do you think an out-and-out member 
of the Communist Party, who goes through the country preaching that 
we should have some other form of government in this country, and 
not our American form of government, although he is a veteran, 
should be drawing a pension from the Government of the United 
States? 

Mr. Wnuison. Mr. Kearney, you asked a question, of course, that 
would require on my part at least a search of any recommendations on 
that subject, if we have had them; and I do not recall them offhand. 

You also ask a question which to me, as a lawyer, poses certain 
legal problems that I certainly have not familiarized myself with and 
would not exactly be in a position to comment on with any degree of 
authority or accuracy. 

T do not know what the status of the individual whom you postulate 
in this hypothetical case would actually be, or how far he had gone; 
what law or laws he may have broken or may not have broken, how 
clear or unclear the case against him might be, and so on. All of 
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those-factors, I think, would want to be looked into and determined 
before I offered just what I think in West Virginia we call “a shot 
on horseback” on a question such as that. 

We.would.be delighted to make a search to find if we have a posi- 
tion on such a subject. I would be delighted to postulate a more 
rigid set of hypothetical cases and supply you with an answer. 

Mr. Kearney. Perhaps I am a little bit positive in my views on that 
subject, but when I sit and listen to testimony of men who were in 
the services I sometimes get upset. One I have in mind was an 
officer in the Intelligence Service, and he comes before the committee 
and is asked the direct question : 

While you were wearing the uniform of your country were you engaged in 

espionage? 
And he takes refuge behind the fifth amendment. That was one of 
35 times he did it that day. Wehave numerous such cases. I feel that 
those men have absolutely no claim upon their Government, regardless 
of the fact that they did wear the uniform. 

Mr. Witson. Of course, Mr. Kearney, as you know, we have cer- 
tainly never sympathized with those who took refuge behind the fifth 
amendment in connection with the answering of specific inquiries by 
a congressional investigating committee. I do not mean to represent 
to you here this morning that we in any sense condone that type of 
behavior. 

I merely tell you first of all that I do not know for a certainty 
whether the American Legion has ever actually pronounced on the 
type of inquiry that you pose to me, and the most I could do this 
morning would be to give you my personal opinion. 

Mr. Kearney. I do not believe they have, or that any other vet- 
erans’ organization has. 

Mr. Witson. Which I am sure would coincide very closely with 
yours. 

Mr. Kearney. I do not believe any of them have. They are like 
a lot of us; they are all against sin, but they do not do anything about 
it. 

I understood in response to a question by Dr. Long you said you 
were in favor of reporting this bill out without further delay. Do 
you feel, considering the magnitude of this report—and we have 10 
more coming, I understand—that other veterans’ organizations should 
not be heard on this question ? 

Mr. Wusson. I did not mean to imply that, Mr. Kearney, I realize 
the other veterans’ organizations desire to be heard. I believe one is 
here this morning to testify. I believe there will be others who have 
already been scheduled to testify. 

I certainly did not mean to imply that this committee should not 
hear the remainder of the veterans’ organizations. I believe this com- 
mittee has developed a schedule to hear them. I believe the committee 
should continue with that schedule. 

I think that the comments which the other veterans’ organizations 
will have on this report will also be very helpful to the members of 
the committee. After that has been done I feel that the members of 
this committee will be sure there is nothing regarding pending pension 
and compensation legislation which will be affected by the report 
of the Bradley Commission, and that thereafter the bill may be re- 
ported out to the Congress. 
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Mr. Kearney. We are just rambling along here in our talk awith 
each other. Do you believe with me that it should be the thought of 
the veterans’ organizations and also of this committee that legislation 
pertaining to our disabled should first be reported out ? 

‘Mr. Witson. As I recall from a very hurried survey of the com- 
mander’s testimony in connection with the war veterans security bill, 
that same general question was posed to him. I believe that he ex- 
plained at that time that the American Legion’s traditional position 
was that compensation legislation was always in first priority; that in 
connection with the war veterans security bill the legislation regarding 
that had been assigned by the national executive committee a primary 
importance. Certainly by assigning legislative priorities within an 
organization in connection with legislation that we know is going to 
be pursued during a Congress we do not mean to belittle or in any 
way to cast back types of legislation we have always been committed 
to support first and foremost. 

So I would say that the members of this committee are unquestion- 
ably persuaded, so far as I have been able to ascertain, that both of 
these matters are of considerable consequence and significance. To 
assign one the importance of being reported out and the other the im- 
portance of not being reported out | think would be presumptuous 
and unwise and contrary to the American Legion traditional policy. 
This committee is persuaded that these are both of consequence, both 
of importance and both of magnitude. We say that in the wisdom of 
this committee they should both be reported out. 

Mr. Kearney. This is far afield, too, but I have talked in the past 
few years with numerous veterans and all veterans’ organizations on 
this subject. There is one thing I cannot quite understand yet. Why, 
with the total number of veterans’ population we have in this coun- 
try—and I understand it is around 21 million. Am I correct in that? 

Mr. Witson. Between 21 million and 22 million. 

Mr. Krarnry. Why is it so few veterans belong to any veterans’ 
organization ¢ 

Mr. Witson. Mr. Kearney, I am sure the leadership of any veterans’ 
organization would like to be firm in the knowledge of why they do 
not acquire a greater percentage of veterans. I can venture an 
opinion; if you would like a personal opinion. 

Mr. Kearney. All right. You can take it off the record. 

Mr. Wison. If we may I should like to take it off the record, 
because it is far afield from the Bradley Commission report. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Kearney. I have one final question, and I am not speekine 
for the members of the committee, and possibly not for myself, even. 
This thought ran through my mind: If there were a deadlock on 
your security bill would a compromise bill be acceptable ? 

Mr. Witson. Mr. Kearney, I do not know that I am in a position 
or qualified to answer that question. My realm of activity here has 
been the study of the Bradley Commission report. We have a special 
committee in connection with the war veterans security bill. We have 
the rehabilitation commission, which is interested in both bills. We 
have our regular legislative division, which is interested in both bills. 

I feel, if I may, that I would be presumptuous to attempt an answer 
to that question. 

Mr. Kearney. Thank you very much. 
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Mrs. Rocers. Mr. Commander, do you not feel that one reason 
there is so much confusion is because of the press reports? That is 
a sort of a propaganda. The press has prepared the propaganda and 
these editorials, and the other side of the picture is difficult to explain. 

Mr. Wuson. In connection with the Bradley Commission report? 

Mrs. Rocers. Yes. 

Mr. Witson. I believe it was the chairman who yesterday, if I 
recall correctly, mentioned that.there had been an impression created 
that the Bradley Commission report was in the form of a bill or 
suggested legislation, and the chairman corrected that impression 
immediately. 

Mr. Kearney. That is in the letter. 

Mrs. Rocers. That is a little bit of the propaganda. 

Mr. Kearney. Will the gentlelady yield ? 

Mrs. Rogers. I would be glad to yield. 

aT Kearney. That is not propaganda; this comes from the Legion 
itself. 

Mr. Wuson. As I recall, it was mentioned yesterday by one of the 
members of the committee—and I thought it was the chairman—that 
there had been an impression created that this was legislation or sug- 
gested legislation ; and he corrected that very promptly and indicated 
that it was not. 

Mrs. Rocers. But other people are continuing to think so, because 
so much has been said along that line. As I understood it, it was 
not the President’s report; it was a report to the President. I was 
told yesterday that the report is not all in. It confuses me. 

Mr. Wuson. It is certainly our understanding and, of course, the 
format of the thing is in accordance with that understanding, that this 
is the report of a Presidential Commission to the President of the 
United States. From the letter that was introduced in evidence yes- 
terday from the White House it is quite apparent that the White 
House believes it is in the status of a mere report to the executive 
branch of the Government or the President in particular, and -they 
are certainly not prepared to pronounce comment upon the report at 
the moment themselves. 

Mrs. Rocrrs. That is an important item. The thing that troubles 
me is that we might lose sight of our objectives worrying over the 
commander’s statement. 

Mr. Lone. Mrs. Rogers, will you yield for a moment ? 

Mrs. Rogers. Yes. 

Mr. Lone. I would like to call the attention of the committee to 
the fact that the House meets at 11 o’clock today. We will have to 
make our questions brief, because several members here would like 
to ask questions. 

You may proceed. 

Mrs. Rocers. I would like to ask one more question. 

Do you not think that we as Members of Congress might find, if 
we pay too much attention to attacks and criticisms, that living would 
not be much worthwhile sometimes? We have to keep sight of our 
objectives and not of the attacks. 

r. Wiison. Mrs. Rogers, we have been satisfied that in the past 
the members of the committee have kept sight of the objectives and 
have treated the attacks in the manner they should be treated. 

Mrs. Rogers. Thank you. 
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Mr. Lone. Mr. Fino? 

Mr. Frno. We were happy to have a representative of the DAV 
appear before us last Tuesday and express their views on the Bradle 
Commission report. I asked them several questions regarding this 
Bradley report. I would like to ask Mr. Wilson two questions for 
the record. I am sure that the answers will be obvious, in view of his 
statement yesterday. 

The first question I have in mind is this: Considering the Bradley 
report in its entirety, would you say that the cost of over $300,000 
for these findings and recommendations was an amount well spent? 

Mr. Witson. Well, Mr. Fino, I will call your attention specifically 
as you know, to the last part of my statement of yesterday, in which I 
stated that we did not know how much had been spent in all of these 
investigations but that whatever amount had been spent—and that 
includes the $300,000—it had in our judgment been wasted. 

Mr. Frno. That includes the management report that was rendered 
a couple of years ago through the VA, where we spent $600,000-odd ? 

Mr. Witson. We were not able to discern very many constructive 
suggestions coming out of that management report. 

That also includes the various Hoover Commission reports which, 


as the members of this committee well know, we “scrapped on” con- 
siderably for 3 or 4 years. 


Mr. Frxo. Thank you. 

Mr. Wirson. You are quite welcome, sir. 

Mr. Lona. Mr. Avery? 

Mr. Avery. I have just one question. 

Mr. Wilson, on page 10 of our report a statement was given to us 
which I would like to ask you about. I do not mean to lift something 
out of context. Do you have a copy such as we have here? 

Mr. Wirson. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Avery. You are drawing the analysis between social securit 
and veterans’ pensions. It seems to me, as I have listened to the testi- 
mony and have read and studied the Bradley report, that the basis 
of the difference in opinion or the conflict here is on the philosophy 
behind veterans’ pensions. The Bradley report, as I interpret it, would 
pretty much base pensions on need, whereas historically that has not 
been true and it has been a matter of recognition for service rendered 
to the country. 


That last sentence, where you say you are referring back to veterans’ 
pensions and— 


They are not payable to all veterans but only to ones in need— 


is a little difficult to understand. It is a little hard to reconcile that 
with the nosition you have taken here yesterday and this morning. 

Mr. Witson. I think not, Mr. Avery. 

Mr. Avery. Would you care to comment on that? 

Mr. Wiutson. In the first place the Bradley Commission runs into 
some degree of difficulty in its historical survey. It gives particular 
reference to general service pensions that were enacted after every war 
up to World War I. Then of course there have not been any general 
service nensions since that time. But that does not deter the writers 
of the Bradley Commission report from still continuing to postulate 
general service pensions. You will find the general service pension re- 
flected in their charts and in their graphs and in their analyses of 
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how much this thing is going to cost. That is the first point of difii- 
culty they run into; the cleavage in the historical treatment they have 
been trying to draw together throughout the course of veterans’ affairs. 

The second point is the history of present legislation as it is now 
constituted. it is true that we say the basis for the pensions that we 
give to the non-service-connected disabled must lie in a reflection of 

ratitude which we as a people feel for the service they have rendered. 

onetheless the legislation which reflects that sets up certain standards 
which must be met before that is thrown into operation. One of those 
is a disability standard. One of those is an unemployability stand- 
ard. And one isa needs standard. You cannot disregard the stand- 
ards which aresetup. Wedidnotdoit. We acknowledge it. 

Even in the suggestions we make in connection with pension legisla- 
tion we have, as you know, before this committee, still retained those 
basic requirements. We have not appeared before this committee to 
sup gest a general service pension. 

The Bradley Commission does a very skillful job of talking about 
ene in terms that seem to indicate that there either is or is going to 

a general service pension. I do not know that they are justified 
in indulging in such a vast ppemangr oe to try to prove a case for the 
substitution of social security and this different concept, different basis, 
different operation, different procedure and different standard for the 
pension program that now exists. 

Mr. Avery. Then you would stand on that statement that the basis 
for pensions should be need ? 

r. Wiuson. I say first of all, Mr. Avery, when we are using the 
word “basis” I have to be clear in my own mind that I do not mis- 
speak to you, so I need to be sure of the philosophical basis upon which 
we award pensions in non-service-connected disabled cases and, as I 
believe I said, it must be in gratitude for service that was at one time or 
another rendered. We do not suggest striking down the needs clause 
in present pending legislation. 

fr. Avery. I should like to express my personal appreciation to you, 
Mr. Wilson, for the time you have spent with our committee. 

Mr. Wixson. Thank you, Mr. Avery. 

Mr. Avery. I obviously did not agree with everything you have said, 
but certainly your responses to the questions are very enlightening. 

Mr, Witson. Thank you, sir. 

’ Mr. Avery. You are certainly well informed on all veterans’ prob- 
ems. 

Mr. Wuson. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Lona. Mr. Sisk, have you any questions? 

Mr. Sisk. No. 

Mr. Lone. Mr. Christopher ? 

Mr. Curistorner. Mr. Wilson, in your opinion was it a coincidence 
in report of the Bradley Commission reached us at just the time it 
did 

Mr. Wirson. Mr. Christopher, I have no way of knowing whether it 
was a coincidence or not. I believe when the Bradley Commission was 
appointed it was scheduled to report by November 1, 1955. Quite 
frankly, we can understand that the task was considerably greater than 
they thought at the beginning. We do not begrudge them the extra 
time they spent. 
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We might say that if this is the best product they could produce it 
might have paid them to spend a longer time in studying these prob- 
lems, because we are not impressed with the results they have pro- 
duced in this report. 

But as to whether therewas a designed coincidence, I have no way of 
knowing, Mr. Christopher. 

Mr. CuristopHer. Do you think that we would be able to better 
evaluate the report of the Bradley Commission if we had at the pres- 
ent time the reports of the different task forces who worked for and 
with the Bradley Commission, whose reports we do not have at the 
present time? 

Mr. Wuson. Of course it has been said that those reports are going 
to be published and that is part of the project that remains uncom- 
pleted. I would say that you have before you the considered judg- 
ment of the members of the Presidential Commission who were 
charged with the responsibility, presumably, of studying the various 
reports of the members of their staff and arriving at what they be- 
lieved were proper conclusions from those reports. 

Of course it is always interesting when you read a case in a lawbook 
to go back and take a look i in the record that produced that case. But 
the decision of the judge is what you usually have to concern your- 
self with at the moment. I would say here from the Bradley Com- 
mission, the Presidential Commission itself which had apparently 
studied the re ports, we have the opinion of the judge. That is what 
they have transmitted to the President. That is the way they have 
discharged their function. 

Mr. CurtstopHer. Does the Legion have any idea when the report 
of the President might reach us? 

Mr. Witson. No, sir; I do not believe we have any clearer indication 
than was indicated in the letter filed yesterday from the White House, 
in which I believe it was said it would be a period of some time before 
they could even begin to make the suggestions as to what the reaction 
might be. We would have no inside information on that, Mr. Chris- 
topher. 

Mr. CuristornHer. Do you have any idea as to how the Legion might 
feel regarding the proposition of giving the Veterans’ Administration 

Cabinet status? 

Mr. Witson. There are a variety of opinions on that. I mentioned 
here yesterday that we certainly want to see the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs given an appropriate position. We want him to 
be a respected and more independent official of the Government than 
he presently is. 

We have some difficulties with certain phases of making him a mem- 
ber of the Cabinet. I mentioned some of those here yesterday. We 
certainly would not want to see the Administrator thrown into the 
political arena in any way. We certainly would not want to see him 
subjected to the changes that might come with an administration on 
a change of administration. 

We have those reservations. It is not sufficient just to say, “Make 
him a Cabinet officer.” You have to indicate a little more to us. How 
are yon going to continne his tenure? How, by virtue of that, are 
you going to enable him to discharge his functions with a greater inde- 
pendence and greater dignity and respect ? 
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So I cannot tell you categorically at the moment, Mr. Christopher, 
that I am for or against it. I would like to see a little more of the 
specifics worked into the proposition before commenting. I know 
that we do have those questions and some reservations. 

Mr. CurisrorHer. I just want to say on that point that, having the 
best interests of the veterans and the American Legion very close to 
my heart, I hope that you never attain Cabinet status. I am saying 
that because of the experience we have had over the last 34% years 
with a member of the President’s Cabinet. 

f think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. O’Brien ? 

Mr. O’Brien. [ havea very brief observation. 

Mr. Wilson, you said you could undertsand why the committee 
paused in its deliberations on important legislation because of the 
Bradley report. I do not think, so far as the committee is concerned, 
that the Bradley report has been diversionary. I think that the 
report had not materially changed the thinking of the committee. 
Certainly it has not changed mine. 

I think that the delay, if you want to call it that, has been the diffi- 
culty that some members have had in coming to a final conclusion on 
what legislation should be reported out, and that the decision to have 
the hearings on the Bradley report was in a sense a public service, 
because it has given you and others a public forum in which to answer 
the Bradley report and to meet some of the press reports you have 
referred to, and so forth, in connection with it. 

I do not think that the committee or any member of the committee 
has seized upon the Bradley report as an opportunity to stall on the 
dcision on this important legislation to which you have referred. At 
least that is my feeling. 1 think it is the feeling generally of the 
committee. 

Mr. CuristorHer. Will the gentleman yield to me at that point ? 

Mr. O’Brien. Yes. 

Mr. CurisToPHER. I want to say that I concur with what my col- 
league, Mr. O’Brien, has said. This committee has not been stalling. 
We have never stalled. 

When the Bradley report hit this committee we had nothing to do 
but consider it. Like Mr. O’Brien, I think this has given the vet- 
erans’ organizations the best opportunity in the world to give us their 
views on it and their feelings regarding the report of the Bradley 
Commission. I think in the long run it is going to really be to the 
benefit of the veterans and the veterans’ organizations that they have 
had a chance to come in and offer their rebuttal to the Bradley report. 

I can see no place where this committee has stalled or tried to lose 
any time. I think we have done what we could do. 

I know that I am very glad to be able to study the Bradley report 
= also to hear the views of the veterans’ organizations regarding it. 

I did not get here as early as I should have gotten here this morn- 
ing but I got here as soon as I could. I want to hear the testimony 
of the other or ganizations that will appear before this committee, 
because I learn a lot from you folks. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuamman. Thank you, Mr. Christopher. Mr. Thomson? 
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Mr. Tuomson. There is just one observation I would like to make 
with regard to your presumptions and statutory awards and the 
readjustment program and so forth. 

I find myself very much in agreement with you. I look upon the 
Bradley report as something which presents the facts which may “be 
helpful in making decisions; but so far as the recommendations and 
conclusions are concerned, that is only suggestive and it is the func- 
tion of the Congress and the President, as it is submitted to them, 
to form their own conclusions, 

There are a couple of things which concern me. One of these is 
that here on page 6 of your statement, without reading all of what 
you say, you state: 


At the s:me time, the line between service-connected and non-service-con- 
nected benefits and pensions has moved steadily in the direction of more in- 
clusive benefits for a larger proportion of all veterans. A liberalization of 
benefits has almost inevitably followed every war as the needs of ‘veterans 
increased. These obligations assumed by the Government throughout our 
history have never been limited to mere recompense for physical loss or suffer- 
ing because of military service, nor have they been limited to men who actually 
were in the battle line. 

That comes as close as I can find to expressing a philosophy of 
veterans’ benefits in this statement. Where is it that the Legion thinks 
that the continual broadening of the field to include a greater number 
of veterans’ benefits and so forth should stop? What is the philos- 
ophy of the Legion as to where we are going with non-service-con- 
nected veterans’ programs? 

Mr. Witson. Mr. Thomson, first of all the expression of philosophy 
which you find in this statement and which I would like to take per- 
sonal credit for, I cannot take personal credit for, because it is a 
submission of the philosophy that has been developed by the Congress 
of the United States. 

So far as where we are going to on a line in connection with 
— compensation and pensions I do not know that you or we 

‘ the members of this committee can sit here this morning and 
ome we are going to draw an arbitrary line at any given point. We 
live in what I like to refer to as a dynamic society. That is one of the 
great reasons we have our Congress, to keep that society dynamic and 
also to make sure with that dynamism we do the things that need to 
be done for the various segments of our population. 

We are very conscious of the fact that most of the benefits that 
have been given to the American veteran, although founded upon 
war service, have been related to need. So long as there continues 
to be need we believe that the Congress will see a responsibility and 
an obligation to be discharged to meet.that need. 

Mr. Tnomson. I take it you would agree then with the statement 
that is contained on about the same page that because of specific sacri- 
fices and hazards that ve‘erans have been subjected to they are entitled 
to special treatment. Do you find that your military service has been 
a particular drawback to you, as far as getting along after you got 
out of the service is concerned ¢ 

Mr. Wirson. Of course, I do not know that I am in any real posi- 
tion to say whether it was a drawback. I frankly feel rather proud 
of such limited military service as I had. I certainly would not want 
to say that if I am not as much as I should have been at this moment 
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of my life it is attributable to my military service. I do not feel that 
way about it, Mr. Thomson. I feel, as I indicated here earlier, that 
it was an obligation. I was delighted to try to bear my obligation. 
[am sorry I could not do more. 

Mr. Tuomson. I think that is the way the majority feel. 

Mr. Witson. As I mentioned earlier in the report, we all consider 
it is an obligation. The fact is that some discharged that obligation 
and some did not. Some are in need and some are not. 

At the moment, Mr. Thomson, I personally do not have a need for 
the veteran benefits that have been created. I may, however, at some 
time in the future, have that need; and if I arrive dat that point where 
I had made a ruin of my life for some reason or other, you know, it 
might be very helpful to me to say: “Well, at this time of my need 
I have to admit I am not much, but I did at one time do something.” 

{ do not think we ought to take that away from the American vet- 
eran, and that is what the Bradley Commission would suggest that 
we do. ‘They would say: “Give him what he bought and paid for.” 

Mr. Tnomson. As a basis of that, in the cases of need the veteran 
should be taken care of. That is the philosophy you express. 

Mr. Witson. That is correct. 

Mr. Tromson. In connection with the statement here that Congress 
will insist upon protecting the veterans as a class of those which it 
acknowledges during periods of war as a special obligation, that is 
what we have in mind, the veteran who has a need that should be 
taken care of. 

Mr. Witson. That is the philosoph 1y developed by the Congress. 
That is the philosophy we believe the Congress will continue to follow. 

Mr. Tomson. 1 would like to pursue ‘this further, but the time is 
short. 

In connection with these studies, I can see a great deal of value in 
this Bradley Commission report. Maybe I am just a new member of 
the committee, and maybe I do not have the background the o‘her 
committee members do have, but I have sat here for 2 years and I 
have listened to statements with very little factual matter to back 
them up. I have listened, I think, to every representative of the Amer- 
ican Legion who has appeared. 

Here I find some material first on questions of cost, which I think 
is important to the 50 percent of our population who are veter: é for 
many of them who will never come into this need category. I find 
inform ation on income. Above all, I find information on how well our 
veterans’ program is solving this question of need. 

Now, in your statement, it was characterized that this was filled 
with inaccuracies, as I recall. 

Mr. Witson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuomson. I am concerned with facts and not conclusions. I 
will come to my own conclusions. I think it would be helpful, without 
asking a question, if on the basis of the study that the American Legion 
made “they would come in and submit to this committee st: itements 
to show us where these inaccuracies exist and that sort of thing and, 
if these facts are wrong, where they are wrong, because I personally 
feel an obligation to the 50 percent of our population and the 100 
percent of our population who are going to pay for any non-serv ice- 
connected pension program which we may have, and I feel an obliga- 
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tion to the next generation coming along. I think we have to look 
all of that in the face. If your studies show that the program is 
failing, contrary to what these studies show, I think your information 
should be submitted to the committee. Those facts should be sub- 
mitted. 

Mr. Witson. Mr. Thomson, we have not said that the veterans’ 
program which the Congress has developed has failed. We of course 
are the first to admit—and the members of this committee would cer- 
tainly be the first to join with us in the public admission—that no 
piece of legislation is ever perfect. I think every member of this 
committee would like to be the author of a perfect piece of legislation, 
and tries to be, but somehow or other there is always something more 
needing to be done. 

In connection with the so-called facts, statistics, and charts in the 
Bradley Commission report, many of those appear to be facts and 
yet contain within them germs of deceit. 

Let me give you an illustration. In connection with this question 
it would take almost a line by line analysis of this report to submit 
it fully. 

Mr. TuHomson. That is why I suggested it be submitted. 

Mr. Witson. Let me give you an illustration of the sort of thing 
which is indulged in. 

Look at page 162, at the chart showing total incomes of veterans 
receiving VA service-connected disability compensation. You see a 
surprisingly good job that the Congress has done in equating disability 
compensation plus income with what you think from a first glance at 
that chart is the nondisabled. 

Look at the “little type,” as we say in connection with insurance 
policies, that is in that chart. First of all, this is the median income 
of all veterans, including nondisabled. You know, you might have 
put that “including disabled.” 

So you see what first appears to be a valid conclusion you have to 
study very closely to find out exactly what it is that this chart has 
reflected. This chart reflects all veterans, including the disabled vet- 
erans with their compensation and what they have been able to earn 
in their jobs. 

If you will look at some of the other statistics and surveys you will 
find the Bradley Commission in projecting costs to the year 2000 has 
built-in programs that do not now exist, and they show, if you build 
in a general service pension, then you are going to be spending, as I 
think is in one of these charts, something like $40 billion or something 
like.that. But in that big column it makes it look as though the Amer- 
ican veteran is going to cost the American people so much money for 
social security, for general welfare programs, and so on, that are not 
completely defined, and you have a built-in general service pension 
which we do not now have, and then in addition to that in the smaller 
segment of that block you have what under present law the veteran 
would actually be costing. 

So each and every one of these things has to be viewed very closely. 

In connection with whether studies have been made to measure the 
effectiveness of what the Congress has developed 

Mr. THomson. Mr. Wilson 

Mr. Wirson. May I conclude? It will take me just a moment. 
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In connection with whether it has been an effective program, it is 
true you can in one sense of the word develop this with charts and 
graphs and statistics, but the members of this committee know and 
the members of the American Legion know that one of the best 
barometers of the success of a program is how much people want that 
program changed and varied and how many cases of inequitable re- 
sults come to you as Congressmen and to our public service people. 
There is a barometer of public opinion and acceptance that is a pretty 
good barometer of how good the legislation is. 

It may be true that we could not say how many people have spent 
X number of years and have taken X number of years of college 
training and spent X number of dollars, but we do know what the 
public acceptance of the program is and we know from investigations 
that have previously been made what has been done. Mr. Teague, for 
example, conducted a very extensive investigation. 

We know and the members of the committee and the Members of 
Congress have known a long time before the publication of these 
charts and graphs pretty much how well that program was working 
and where the bad spots were. 

Mr. Tomson. Thank you. I assure you that I have been familiar 
enough with charts and graphs that I look into the source data. 

Mr. Witson. I am sure you would, Mr. Thomson. 

Mr. Tromson. I repeat that it would be helpful to me—I do not 
know about the other members of the committee—if you have con- 
troverting facts you have developed in your studies, if they could be 
submitted. 

I would like to ask one other question with regard to this compen- 
sation for service or the category for service. Do I understand you 
correctly that the peacetime veteran—that is, the veteran serving now 
subject to the draft—should be included in the consideration here? 

Mr. Witson. In the consideration of compensation ? 

Mr. THomson. No; on non-service-connected pensions. 

Mr. Wurson. No. We have not said that, Mr. Thomson. 

Mr. Tnomson. He is expected to serve from 2 to 4 years, as opposed 
to a 90-day limitation we are putting here; is that not correct ? 

Mr. Wirson. As I understand it, in connection with your so-called 
peacetime serviceman there are other advantages and so on that he 
would have. He is a career man. He is in a somewhat different 
category. 

Mr. Tuomson. No; Iam talking about the draftee. 

I have taken more time than I intended, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrmMan. I wish we had more time. Thank you, Mr. Wilson, 
for coming up. 

Mr. Wirson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Crarrman. Our next witness will be Mr. John Holden, of 
AMVETS. 

With the permission of the committee, the committee will continue 
to sit until there is a rolleall or until Mr. Holden finishes. 

Will you state your full name, your address and title, and the names 
of the gentlemen with you for the record ? 
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STATEMENT OF JOHN R. HOLDEN, NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE DIREC- 
TOR, AMVETS; ACCOMPANIED BY JAMES HAFEY, ASSISTANT 
NATIONAL SERVICE DIRECTOR, AMVETS; AND FRANCIS J. HENRY, 
NATIONAL SERVICE OFFICER, AMVETS 


Mr. Houpen. Yes, sir. I am John R. Holden, national legislative 
director of AMVE TS, from Washington, D. C. I am accompanied 
by the assistant n: tional service director of AMVE TS, Mr. James 
Hafey; and the national service officer, Francis J. Henr y. 


Mr. Frxo. Mr. Chi uirman, may I m: ake a suggestion, in view of the 
time element ? 


The CHarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Fino. May I suggest that Mr. Holden be permitted to read his 
entire statement without interruption, and if we have questions we 
reserve them until after he has completed his statement ? 

Mr. Hlotpen. Thank you, Mr. Fino. 

The Cuatrman. Go right ahead, Mr. Holden. 

Mr. Hetven. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
AMVETS appreciate the opportunity to appear today and discuss 
certain aspects of the report of the President’s Commission on Vet- 
erans’ Pensions. This 415-page report with its 70 recommendations 
has been the subject of intensive study by our Washington staff. It is 
currently being analyzed by our field staff with a view to submitting 
a comprehensive report for ‘consideration at the forthcoming national 
convention. 

As you well know, the report of the President’s Commission recom- 
mends many radical departures from existing theory in the field of 
veterans’ benefits—departures, many of which are so radical, so dif- 
ferent in their approach that they require more time for analy sis and 
study than that allocated between the release of the report on April 23 
and the present. Our preliminary study reveals that some of the 
recommendations are in basic conflict with AMVETS mandates. 
Others would, in our judgment, improve the structure of veterans 
benefits while still others have ramifications that require more con- 
centrated study and discussion before adopting a position pro or con. 

Our comments this morning will be directed principally to those 
recommendations that appear to have some relation to the compensa- 
tion and pension measures that were the subject of recent hearings by 
this committee plus certain other recommendations that warrant 
immediate comment. 

Before discussing specific issues, however, I should like to emphasize 
the fact that the report, while disseminated widely, has not yet been 
validated by the endorsement of either the President or the Federal 
agencies that administer the programs discussed. Your attention is 
invited to the President’s letter of instruction to General Bradley 
written more than a year ago and reproduced on page 413 of the Com- 
mission’s report. Mr. Eisenhower there states: 

I would like the Commission, on the basis of its studies, to furnish me with a 


report, including recommendations regarding fundamental principles, which I 
can use as the basis for making recommendations to the Congress * * *, 


In an effort to acquaint the President with our views, and at the 
same time invite his comment, our national commander directed a 
letter to the Chief Executive on April 27, setting forth our initial 
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reaction to portions of the Commission’s report. President Eisen- 
hower replied on May 1, Mr. Chairman, with the following letter: 

DEAR Mr. PESATA: I appreciate greatly the interest your letter of April 27 ex- 
pressed in the recommendations of the Commission on Veterans’ Pensions. 

The Commission’s findings are important to veterans and nonveterans alike. 
I have requested a careful analysis of its recommendations by the affected 
agencies of the Government, so that their views can be compiled and made avail- 
able to ask me as soon as their task can be accurately done. This far only the 
Commission’s summary report has been issued, and an adequate analysis of 
its recommendations must take into account the great mass of factual informa- 
tion which will be disclosed in the 10 or so background reports to be published 
in the nevt month or two. 

I am glad to have your initial comments and also to know that your organiza- 
tion will submit a more thorough analysis next fall. The significance of these 
matte’s require that all of us consider them carefully and on their merits in 
the interest of all our people. 

Sincerely, 
DwicutT D. EISENHOWER. 


GUIDELINES FOR THE FUTURE 


The first nine recommendations of the Commission’s report con- 
tained in chi apter V entitled “Guidelines for the Future” are in the 
nature of policy statements. Because they are, for the most part, 
spelled out in greater detail in later recommendations, our comments 
for the moment will be limited to recommendations Nos. 1, 8, and 9. 

The first recommendation indicates that military service should be 
treated as discharging an obligation of citizenship and not of itself as 
a basis for future Government benefits. This philosophy seems to 
permeate the greater portion of the report. If it is accepted general- 
ly, then there 1s little need for a veterans’ benefit program. ‘The Com- 
mission contends that, “The ordinary losses of time and opportunity 
while in military service must be regarded as part of the responsibil- 
ities of a citizen and only extreme or extraordinary handic aps should 
be regarded as creating an obligation on the Government.” How, may 
we ask, does one measure an “ordinary loss of opportunity or time 
as opposed to the extreme or extraordinary. A business that fails 

rather than expands during wartime because of inability to get a 
competent manager while one is in military service certainly repre- 
sents a loss of opportunity. Five years of military service that post- 
pones the initiation of a civilian career certainly represents a loss of 
time. But, in either case, who can distinguish between an ordinary 
and an extraordinary loss. 

If military service was universal and the obligation was discharged 
equally by all male citizens, then AMVETS would agree with ree- 
ommendation No. 1. Military service, however, by its very nature 
is selective and mee who served should be treated as a select group. 
We, therefore, reject the philosophy expressed in recommendation 
No. 1 

Recommendation No. 8 calls attention to the fact that the heaviest 
costs of pension legislation lie in the future. It cautions against mak- 
ing excessive commitments that might jeopardize valid programs and 
in so doing deprive the aging veterans of compensation at a time 
when most needed. It states further that we should not commit fu- 
ture generations to obligations that we ourselves are unwilling to 
shoulder. AMVETS concur wholeheartedly with this recommenda- 
tion. It reflects a portion of the reasoning that stimulated our op- 
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position to the sweeping liberalizations of non-service-connected 
pensions presently pending before this committee. We will comment 
more in detail on this subject later in our testimony. For the moment, 
however, it will suffice to say that, in our judgment, existing law 
and current programs do not contain excessive commitments nor have 
we burdened future generations with financial obligations that we 
ourselves are unwilling to shoulder. 

Recommendation No. 9 stresses the high priority service-connected 
needs of veterans and warns against overemphasizing veterans’ non- 
service-connected benefit programs at the expense of essential national 
security and other general public programs. Here again we agree 
with the recommendation but would take violent issue with any infer- 
ence that any phase of the existing veterans benefit structure has been 
overemphasized at the expense of national security or other public 
programs. 

DISABILITY COMPENSATION 


Any consideration of the recommendations relating to compensa- 
tion for service-connected disability should take into account the sta- 
tistical data upon which the Commission’s conclusions are based. 
Much of the discussion of this subject appears to be based upon a 
comparison of the incomes of disabled veterans with the incomes of 
nondisabled veterans. Chart III on page 162 dramatically illustrates 
that the total of disability compensation and earned income in all 
brackets from 10 through 80 percent compares reasonably well with 
the median income of all veterans. The 90 percent rating appears 
to enjoy an advantage in total income over the average while the 100 
percent disabilities appear to suffer an almost similar shortage of 
income compared to the average nondisabled veteran. 

Our study of the report reveals that the data in chart IIT on dis- 
abled veterans income was based entirely upon the results of a sur- 
vey of the actual earnings of 12,000 veterans on the disability com- 
pensation rolls based on the veterans own reporting. The Commis- 
sion indicates that an approximate 90 percent response was received. 
Thus we find that 10,800 disabled veterans, or approximately one- 
half of 1 percent of the 2,076,000 presently on the VA compensation 
rolls, supplied the income data that resulted in conclusions affecting 
the lives of more than 2 million service-connected disabled veterans. 
We do not profess to be experts on the question of what constitutes 
a fair sampling. It appears, however, that the scope of the sampling 
should have been enlarged to reflect adequately an accurate representa- 
tion. 

On March 22, 1956, AMVETS testified before this committee on 
a number of proposals in the field of compensation. We supported a 
general increase in the rates of compensation for service-connected 
disability. Our support stemmed from 2 resolutions adopted at the 
most recent national convention, 1 calling for an increase commen- 
surate with today’s cost of living and the other requesting elimination 
of the disparity existent between those rated at less than 50 percent 
and those rated at more than 50 percent. At that time AMVETS 
called attention to House Report No. 1685 of the 2d session of the 83d 
Congress. This report was prepared and submitted by your com- 
mittee to accompany H. R. 9020, a measure then pending to increase 
the rates of compensation for service-connected disability. The report 
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analyzes in great detail the rates of compensation for many years and 
compares them with increases for the same period in the gross earn- 
ings of production workers in manufacturing and the cost of living 
as measured by the Consumer Price Index. 

This House report assumes new significance in the light of recom- 
mendation No. 14 and the discussion preceding it. Here the Commis- 
sion recommends that the rates of compensation should be geared to 
the prevailing average national earnings by some representative group 
of workers and that the rates should be adjusted every 2 years to 
conform to this standard if measurable change has occurred. In 
the discussion preceding this recommendation, ‘the Commission sug- 
gests three series on earnings that could serve as the standard. One 
of these, although not the first preference, is the series on earnings 
of production workers in manufacturing industries, the very same 
series treated in House Report No. 1685. 

The House report reveals that in the past 15 years, using the base 
1939 equals 100, the gross earnings of production workers in manu- 
facturing have increased 196 percent while the percentage increase in 
rates of ‘compensation for 100 percent disability have increased only 
72.5 percent for the same period. 

We of AMVETS have again analyzed our position in support of an 
overall increase in compensation in the light of the recommendations 
yf the President’s Commission and can find no valid basis for change. 
We, therefore, urge this committee to report favorably a measure 
that will authorize a general increase in the rates of compensation 
for service-connected disabilities and at the same time eliminate the 
disparity existent at the 50 percent division. 

AMV ETS have reviewed recommendation No. 12 (a) and (b) with 
considerable interest. It is noted that 12 (a) advocates a review of 
disabilities rated at 10 and 20 percent to determine whether significant 
economic impairment exists. We would welcome a constructive re- 
view of all or any segments of the 1945 schedule for rating disabili- 
ties. We emphasize the word “constructive.” It has long been our 
opinion that a major revision of this schedule is in order. Such a 
review and revision, however, should not have as its prime purpose 
the elimination of a substantial segment of the 10 and 20 percent cases, 
nor should economic impairment be the only factor considered. In 
our judgment, social inadaptability, physical impairment, shortened 
life expectancy, all are factors that should be given equal considera- 
tion in evaluating disability in any degree. 

It is believed that recommendation No. 12 (6) would have con- 
siderable merit if there were an appreciable number of disabilities in 
the i0- and 20-percent categories that could be termed “static cases.” 
To the best of our knowledge, however, there are only 6 general code 
classifications in the 1945 schedule with a maximum evaluation of 20 
percent that could be called truly static disabilities. The balance, in 
our opinion, represent diseases or injur’ tes that are subject to periods of 
exacerbation or prolonged illness. The disability rated at 10 percent 
today could well be 100 percent a year from today. It would, there- 
fore, be impractical to consider a lump-sum settlement in such cases. 
By the same token, no useful purpose could be served by settling the 
relatively few static disabilities in this manner. 
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Recommendation No. 13 (a) would continue the policy of a rebut- 
table presumption of sound condition upon entry into service. 
AMVETS concur in this recommendation. 

We are opposed to No. 13 (6) which has as its purpose the elimina- 
tion of the presumption of service connection for chronic and tropical 
~ ases. We reject the premise advanced by the Commission that 
“accepted medical principles can reasonably and accurately establish 
the onset of a disease and the disability process.” Medical experts, 
authoritative medical texts, and our own experience in handling dis- 
ability claims in the Veterans’ Administration lend credence to the 
fact that medical science has not become such an exact science that the 
onset of multiple scelerosis, psychoses, tuberculosis, and other chronic 
diseases can be pinpointed. 

Because the present presumption is rebuttable, it follows that serv- 
ice connection would be denied, and’ properly so, if sound medical 
principles could accurately establish the onset of disease at some 
period between the discharge date and the diagnosis date. These 
facts lead us to but one conclusion. The presumptions of service 
connection under present statutes are sound and should be retained. 

Before leaving the subject of compensation, we have one observa- 
tion to make that relates in part to recommendations Nos. 10, 11, and 
14. No. 10 recommends that the present system of statutory awards 
be integrated into a new, all-encompassing rating schedule, while No. 
14 suggests that the rates of the new schedule should be geared to the 
prevailing average national earnings of some represe ntative group of 
workers. The recommendation further suggests that the rate of com- 
pensation for totally disabled veterans should be two-thirds of the 
average earnings in the base series selected to serve as the standard. 

Now, In the discussion preceding this recommendation, the Com- 
mission suggests as its first choice an index prepared by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce as an appropriate base or sti andard. Using this 
index, the Commission points out, the annual rate for a totally dlis- 
abled veteran in 1954 would have been about $2,500. In short, 100 
percent service-connected disability would entitle a veteran to ap- 
proximately $208 per month. 

This, of course, would represent an increase from $181 to $208 for 
those who are rated at 100 percent in the rating schedule. Consider 
this $208 maximum, however, in the light of recommendation No. 
10 (c) advocating the elimination of statutory awards, and we find 
that it could represent a substantial reduction in compensation for the 
gro up in the $279 to $420 monthly category. This group includes 
for the most part the paraplegics and multiple amputees. 

Recommendation No. 11 (¢) suggesting several gradations in sepa- 
rate allowances for care and attendance seems to offer the only hope 
for a monthly rate in excess of $208 for this category of badly disabled 
veterans. Many of this group, however , despite their severe disabili- 
ties, have adjusted sufficiently so that they do not require care and 
attendance. AMVETS c annot and will not support any proposal that 
would reduce the compensation payments to a single seriously disabled, 
service-connected veteran. 

We are in complete agreement with the philosophy expressed in 
recommendation No. 17 (a) and (6) which advocates the need for 
taking full advantage of modern- -day concepts of rehabilitation in the 
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handling of disabled veterans. Too often in the past, disabled vet- 
erans have been placed on the compensation rolls with little if any 
effort being made to rehabilitate them to a useful place in society.. It 
is our considered view that added emphasis on this phase of the bene- 
fit structure would have a salutary effect on the entire veterans’ benefit 
program. 

SURVIVOR BENEFITS 


Chapter VII treats the subject of Service Connected Survivor Bene- 
fits, including insurances. Recommendation No. 21 strongly approves 
of the system of survivor benefits that would be established by H. R. 
7089. This bill would introduce an entirely new philosophy into the 
survivor benefit structure—a philosophy that recognizes military rank 
as a factor in determining the amount of compensation to which a 
widow is entitled. The proposed graded system of compensation pay- 
ments is a good plan for the career personnel of the Armed Forces. 
It does not, however, represent an adequate plan for the great mass 
of civilians called into service during time of war. We, therefore, 
disapprove of this recommendation. 

The adoption of recommendation No. 39 would correct a discrimina- 
tory aspect of the Government life-insurance program. Veterans who 
served during the Korean conflict and were separated without having 
a service-connected dis: ibility are permitted to purchase nonconver tible 
term insurance only. The cost of such insurance would be prohibi- 
tive as a veteran increases in age. The right to convert to permanent 
insurance would remove this discriminatory feature of present law. 


READJUSTMENT BENEFITS 


Recommendations Nos, 41 through 44 outlining the general criteria 
for possible future readjustment programs represent logical thinking. 
It is hoped that the necessity for future benefits of this nature will 
never again exist. 

Recommendation No. 45 advocates the transfer of veterans’ loan- 
guaranty functions to FHA with an extension and gradual decrease 
of the World War II program over a 2-year period. We recognize the 
necessity for avoiding a last-minute rush and allowing the orderly 
termination of the program. The Commission recommendation 
would certainly accomplish this but it is believed that there are other 
approaches to the problem that merit your consideration. We suggest 
as a possible solution H. R. 10469, which would authorize a 1-month 
extension for each 2 months of military service up to a maximum of 
36 months. This would stagger the termination on an individual basis 
to permit orderly termination of the program. 

Recommendation No. 46 deals with reemployment rights in section 
(a) and civil-service preference in section (b). We concur in the 
recommendation contained in section (a). We believe, however, that 
veterans’ ere in civil service as it exists today is serving the 
best interests of the Nation and at the same time recognizing an obliga- 
tion to veterans. We were one of the first organizations to espouse 
the provision that veterans must first qualify with a passing grade 
on civil-service appointment examinations. It is our belief that all 
citizens, both veterans and nonveterans, must possess the qualifica- 
tions for employment without benefit of special preference. We be- 
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lieve, however, that once that qualification has been met, veterans 
should be entitled to priority in appointment. The additional prefer- 
ence points grant such priority. 


PEACETIME BENFFITS 


AMVETS concur generally in recommendations 48 through 56 
relating to benefits for military service during time of peace. A 
resolution adopted at the last national convention of AMVETS, 
however, dictates our disagreement with recommendation No. 47. 
This recommendation advocates that disability and death compensa- 
tion for peacetime service be the same at the rates for wartime service. 
Military service during time of war is generally recognized as being 
more hazardous than peacetime service and should be so treated in 
the compensation rates. Adequate provision exists in current sta- 
tutes to pay wartime rates when extrahazardous, peacetime service 
results in disability or death. 


NON-SERVICE-CONNECTED PENSIONS 


In testimony before this committee on February 29, the nation- 
al commander of AMVETS opposed pending proposals to liberal- 
ize pensions for disabilities not connected with service and pro- 
posals to establish a general service pension. In opposing these 
bills, Commander Pesata recommended that the proposals be dis- 
carded by the Congress as ideas which appear on the surface to 
be beneficial but which by every yardstick are designed, in the final 
analysis, to defeat the very thing they purport to espouse. He said: 

To enact into law any one of these costly proposals for liberalizing non- 
service-connecteid pensions, in the face of growing threats to the entire bene- 
fit program, would, in our judgment, be inviting disaster. 

We underscore these words today and repeat them as worthy of 
your continued attention. The President’s Commission has vivid- 
ly demonstrated the wisdom of these words as they pose the po- 
tential threat of the existing non-service-connected pension system. 

In opposing pension liberalizations, AMVETS wish to make it 
crystal clear that we are not associating ourselves with the Presi- 
dent’s Commission or any other group that recommends the destruc- 
tion or elimination of present pension laws. We have historical- 
ly supported pensions for needy permanently and totally disabled 
non-service-connected veterans, believing it to be a just and proper 
obligation of the Federal Government. It has been our repeated 
assertion that present pension laws are generally sound; present 
regulations are generally liberal and present public opinion gener- 
ally supports existing theories. 

lt would be difficult indeed to justify a monumental expendi- 
ture rapidly rising to a peak of $14.9 billion in the year 2000 as 
projected in chart IV, page 109 of the Commission report should 
a general service pension law or similar liberalizations be enacted. 
On the other hand, expenditures under present laws as set forth in 
chart IIT, page 106 can and should be supported with ample jus- 
tification. The projection in chart III indicates that the peak of 
$6 billion will be reached in 1985 with a gradual decline thereafter. 
The American people have already demonstrated their willingness 
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and ability to carry this burden as witnessed by the expenditures 
for veterans in the years 1947 through 1951. During these ca 
the Veterans’ Administration budget either exceeded or paralleled 
the peak expenditure in 1985 as projected by the Commission. 

In view of the potential threat not only to existing pension laws 
but other deserving programs as well, we urge this committee to 
concentrate its energies upon the protection and perfection of a 
sound lasting structure of veterans’ benefits. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Recommendations Nos. 66 and 67, in our judgment, merit not only 
serious consideration but prompt and positive action to effect 
them without delay. AMVETS had recommended Cabinet status 
for the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs to the President’s Com- 
mission and we are pleased that they have embraced this idea in 
recommendation No. 67. 

We are also gratified that the Commission in recommendation No. 
66 has recognized the necessity for broadening and modernizing the 
Veterans’ Administration’s concept of mission. The traditional posi- 
tion of this agency has been that their mission is to administer the 
law and not to recommend legislation. This passive role of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration in the field of veterans’ affairs coupled with 
the fact that the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs has lacked the 
authority to participate actively in policy discussion and formulation 
at the top level of the executive branch in matters affecting veterans 
has, in our judgment, worked to the detriment of the veterans’ bene- 
fit program. 

We are confident that had these two recommendations been effected 
prior to this time, there would have been little if any need for the 
studies conducted by the Bradley Commission or any other commis- 
sion. The Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs would have been vested 
with the necessary authority to police the programs he administers 
and recommend appropriate corrective legislation. 


CONCLUSION 


We have attempted herein, Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, to set forth AMVETS’ position on portions of the report of 
the President’s Commission. When issues such as these confront us 
it is difficult to view them entirely without emotion. AMVETS have 
attempted to be realistic rather than emotional and practical rather 
than prejudiced. We hope we have succeeded. 

Although we disagree with many of the recommendations expressed 
in the report, we must recognize that this study has resulted in the 
compilation of data that will serve as valuable research material for 
everyone having a hand in the formulation of veterans’ benefit pro- 
grams. Many of the recommendations, in our judgment, deserve 
prolonged study. We intend to continue our studies of the report 
with the expectation of a concrete position on all recommendations 
forthcoming from our national convention. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Haley, have you any questions? 

Mr. Harry. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cratrman. Mr. Christopher? 
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Mr. CuristopHer. No questions. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Avery? 

Mr. Avery. I believe not, Mr. Teague. 

The Cuairman. Mr. Fino? 

Mr. Fino. I just want to ask for the record the same questions I 
have asked the DAV and the American Legion. 

In the opinion of your organization, was the amount spent for this 
report well spent ? 

Mr. Hoxpen. Mr. Fino, it is difficult for me to say whether this 
study required $300,000 or whether $300,000 w . a very economic ex- 
penditure i in the light of the data uncovered. I do feel, however, that 
the C ommission has made a valuable contribution to the field of vet- 
erans’ affairs, if you eliminate the recommendations and consider the 
factual data that has been developed. It is something that will be 
with us for a long time, and I think we can use it to advantage in many 
instances in pointing up weak points in the program, in order to 
strengthen them. ‘This study has opened up new avenues of approach 
that perhaps we would want to take a long look at. 

We may not be ready for them at the moment, but should this coun- 
try approach greater universality of service than at present some of 
the recommendations would perhaps be more acceptable than they 
are today. 

Mr. Frno. Did we not have the same kind of recommendation sev- 
eral years ago when the management survey was made on behalf of 
the VA ata cost of about $600,000 ? 

Mr. Hoxpen. I do not believe it was exactly tthe same type of survey, 
Mr. Fino. I believe this is more a benefit program survey. That 
was more of an administrative survey of the operations of ‘the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. I do not believe that the money was as well 
spent for the Booz, Allen & Hamilton report. However, in this 
instance I think there has been some value in the money that ‘has been 
spent by the Commission. 

The Cuarmman. Mr. Thomson? 

Mr. Tuomson. Mr. Chairman, I would like to congratulate Mr. 
Holden on a statement which I think is very fairly put and very well 
considered. I would also like to congratulate him for correcting some 
of the other things that have been suggested here by innuendo, : as the 
suggestion that 1 intended to call attention to in the statement of the 
witness who just preceded Mr. Holden, that the 10 and 20 percent 
under the recommendations contained in the Commission report would 
be entirely cut off. You have corrected that and shown that the 
recommendation was that if it developed that the disability later 
increased, they would be put back on the pension rolls. 

I think yours is a very fair statement. I would like to have the 

opportunity to question, because I think I recognize some real thinking 
you have given to this, and I should like to go into it further. I do 
not think we have time. 

Mr. Houpen. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Tuomson. I certainly appreciate your statement. Maybe there 
are some things that I would question. 

I would like to ask one question off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Tuomson. In connection with the cost of this survey, I would 
like to mention one thing which you mentioned in your statement. 
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You mentioned that if we had had more continuing studies going on in 
the Veterans’ Administration along the lines perhaps suggested in 
the report that maybe we would then not have had any need for such 
a type of study. Is my understanding of your testimony correct ? 

Mr. Houpen. Yes, sir. I would like to also say that this committee 
has in recent years been conducting investigations that have spot- 
lighted inadequacies in the Veterans’ Administration: ‘program. Had 
the Administrator been vested with the necessary authority he could 
have been conducted those studies and coming up at the beginning of a 
session and making a recommendation to the Congress, Yather than 
having this committee take the initiative. 

Mr. Tuomson. In connection with that, these studies that will go on 
if these recommendations from the Commission are followed will cost 
money. I have computed that roughly the $300,000 is six-thousandths 
of a percent of the cost of the veterans’ program, approximately, for 1 
year. In any business to me it would not be alarming to spend that 
much to investigate. There is no cause for alarm, so far as I am con- 
cerned. 

Since our veterans’ appropriations is approxims ately 10 percent of 
our budget, I cannot see anything wrong with the Executive being 
concerned as to what direction we are going, and ordering some facts 
ascertained, which the President will study and make some recom- 
nendations on. 

Mr. Hotpen. Any program, Mr. Thomson, whether it be for vet- 
erans or any other group in our economy, which is sound, can beat 
investigation if the investigation is fair. I think those who imi 


fight an investigation or study of a program are perhaps admitting 
that there may be weaknesses they do not want brought to light. 

Mr. Tuomson. I again want to congratulate you on your analysis 
of it and your statement and your objectivity in saying: 


We are at least going to take a look before we jump. 

Mr. Hotpren. Thank you, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Mrs. Rogers? 

Mrs. Rogers. I am always glad to hear the gentleman. I am glad 
he brought up the subject of the dangers of the proposed cuts to those 
who have service-connected disability. 

I do not think there would be much for the Veterans’ Administration 
to administer if this proposed program is carried out in its purpose. 

Mr. Horpen. Thank you, Mrs. Rogers. 

The Cuarrman. Dr. Long? 

Mr. Lone. I have one question. I should like to know if you have 
given any study to the qu uestion of the number of people taken off the 
benefits program should this entire program be adopted ? 

Mr. Horpen. No, Dr. Long. We have heard you pose that question, 
of course, to previous witnesses. I am not prepared to give any edu 
cated guess or estimate at all as to the number that would be taken off. 

Mr. Lone. That is all. 

The CnHamman. Thank you, Mr. Holden. We appreciate your 
coming here. 

The committee will be adjourned until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

(Thereupon, at 11:20 a. m., Thursday, May 10, 1956, an adjourn- 
ment was taken until 10 a.m. Friday, May 11, 1956.) 








FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE PRESI- 
DENT’S COMMISSION ON VETERANS’ PENSIONS 
(BRADLEY COMMISSION) 


FRIDAY MAY 11, 1956 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON VETERANS’ AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., in the committee room of the House 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, Hon. Olin E. Teague (chairman) 
presiding. 

The Cuarrman. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Suurrorp. Mr. Chairman, may I make one little statement? 

The Cuamman. Mr. Shuford. 

Mr. Suurorp. Mr. Sisk is presently in the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs in connection with the Trinity River project. It 
is his bill, and he asked be to express his regrets that he is not here 
this morning. There are a great number of witnesses from Cali- 
fornia who will testify on the Trinity River project and he feels com- 
pelled to be there. However, he would like very much to be with 
this committee this morning, but finds it impossible. 

The Cuairman. Thank you, Mr. Shuford. 

Omar, you can go ahead with your statement. We will send a copy 
of it to each absent member of the committee and ask them whether 
they want you to come back next week for further questioning. 

Will you give your full name and the names of the gentlemen with 
you? 

Mr. Kercuum. Mr. Chairman, that is covered in my statement 
and I will identify them when I come to that part of my statement. 

The Cuarrman. Very well. 


STATEMENT OF OMAR B. KETCHUM, DIRECTOR, NATIONAL LEGIS- 
LATIVE SERVICE, VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS OF THE UNITED 
STATES; ACCOMPANIED BY H. A. CALKINS, DIRECTOR OF THE 
VFW NATIONAL REHABILITATION SERVICE; DR. ROBERT A. 
BELL, USN (RETIRED), MEDICAL CONSULTANT FOR THE VET- 
ERANS OF FOREIGN WARS; AND ELMER P. RICHTER, TECHNICAL 
CONSULTANT TO THE VFW REHABILITATION SERVICE 


Mr. Kercuum. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Omar B. Ketchum and I am the national legislative director 
of the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United States. I appear 
before your committee today to express the current viewpoint of the 
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Veterans of Foreign Wars with respect to the report of the President’s 
Commission on Veterans’ Pensions, more frequently referred to as the 

s3radley Commission. The viewpoints herein expressed are based 
upon longstanding policy, current national encampment resolutions 
and consultation between national officers and the national staff. 

Accompanying me this morning are other national staff members of 
the Veterans of For eign Wars who have had many years of experience 
in dealing with many of the problems discussed in the Bradley Com- 
mission report. They are Mr. H. A. Calkins, director of the VF W 
National Rehabilitation Service, whose hair has turned white during 
long years of service to veterans; Dr. Robert A. Bell, USN (retired), 
medical consultant for the Veterans of Foreign Wars, and who, in 
addition to a long career of medical practice, has served the Defense 
De pi urtment as an expert on disability determinations; and Mr. Elmer 

». Richter, who has devoted over 30 years to the problems of veterans, 
first with the Veterans’ Administration and then with the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars. I suggest to your committee that these men, through 
their training and years of experience, have accumulated some know]l- 
edge on the subject under consideration by your committee. 

One of Shakespeare's plays dealt with “Much ado about nothing.” 
[ hope that, insofar as Congress is concerned, the Bradley Commission 
report will also turn out to be much ado about nothing. It is our un- 
derstanding the Commission report was submitted to the President 
and that it will not officially be before the Congress unless and until 
some or all of the recommendations have been submitted by the Presi- 
dent. The Bradley report, in our opinion, is closely akin to the 
Hoover report on veterans and is entitled to about the same congres- 
sional consideration. 

We shall not attempt to analyze and comment on each of the 70 
spe ific recommendations contained in the Bradley Commission re- 
port. We will discuss some of the recommendations in the hope that 
we can prove to this committee that the report as a whole is impractical, 
contrary to the national tradition, and replete with distortions and 
exaggerations. Before taking up any specific recommendations we 
should like to discuss the underly ing philosophy of the report and our 
interpretation of what it means now and for the future. 

We charge the underlying philosophy of the Bradley Commission 
report is an attempt to reverse the traditional national policy of the 
United States with respect to those who have served in the Armed 
Forces. The heart and soul of the report clearly infers that veterans 
are entitled to no more consideration than nonveterans and seeks to 
repudiate the hardships, dislocations, and hazards of service in the 
Armed Forces. 

We are at a loss to understand the attitude of the Commission toward 
veterans which gave birth to this new philosophy. It has been sug- 

sted that perhaps the Commission has been seeing too many tele- 
vision shows and has been overly influenced by the ‘weekly program 
poking fun at the Army and starring comedian, Phil Silvers in the 

role of Sergeant Bilko. May we express the hope that the great body 
of men and women who have served in the Armed Forces are not being 
measured by the platoon of characters commanded by Sergeant Bilko 
in the television show. 

The report attempts, with one hand, to deal generously with the 
service disabled, but with the other hand, to w ithdraw benefits to many 
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who are badly disabled. In paying lipservice to the service disabled 
the report attempts to deceive both the disabled and the American 
people by making fish of one group of veterans and fow] of another. 

Let me suggest to this committee the existence of a hidden time 
bomb in the Bradley report and a warning of what is inevitable in the 
future. The report states that— 
ordinary or non-service-connected veteran needs should be met through general 
welfare programs which cover all people but that service-connected benefits 
should be accorded the highest priority and should be liberal, even generous. 
Herein lies the de ‘layed fuse of the report which seeks to make fish of 
some and fowl] of the others and should be t: ag ge i with a warning flag. 

If the philosophy and recommendation of the Commission to the 
effect that, in the absence of proven service-connected disabilities, 
veterans in need should be dealt with out of the same pot with non- 
veterans is sound, would it not also be valid to insist that veterans with 
service-connected disabilities, combat or otherwise, be dealt with out 
of the same pot with nonveterans who suffer industrial disabilities? 
It needs only a slight nudge for the Commission to go the whole way 
and insist that a leg lost in combat is deserving of no different consider- 
ation than a Jeg lost in an industrial accident. If the first premise is 
sound and accepted it is not difficult to anticipate the next target. 

There is a current popular song which says ove and marriage go 
together like a horse and carriage and you can’t have one without the 
other.’ Would it be unreasonable to suggest at this point that non- 
service-connected disabled and aged war veterans and service-con- 
nected disabled war veterans go together and that you can’t ignore the 
one and honor the other ? 

The value and validity of the Bradley Commission report and 
recommendations, in general, depends upon the viewpoint of those 
who read and study it. “If you agree with the proposed new philosophy 
and reversal of traditions where consider sled of veterans is concerned, 
the report makes sense. If you disagree with this strange new phi- 
losophy and reversal of tradition, the report makes little or no sense. 
We, of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, do not agree with the underlying 
philosophy i in the report and, “consequently, recognize it for what it is— 
some warmed-over thinking cribbed from various sources, including 
the Budget Bureau, the Pentagon, and a 1953 report by the old Phillips 
subcommittee of the House Committee on Appropriations. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars has long been concerned over the 
repeated surveys and task force investigations, outside the Congress, 
of the veterans’ benefit program and the Veterans’ Administration. 
The Bradley Commission study and report is further evidence of a 
determination in not-too-well-defined quarters to create public sus spi- 
cion against expenditures for veterans. We strongly suspect the prin- 
cipal value of the Bradley Commission report is to provide a Rom an 
holiday for that portion of the daily press which is either cynical 
or openly hostile toward veterans’ benefits. Editorials are iannine 
in all parts of the United States applauding the wisdom and courage 
of the Bradley Commission and a large segment of the public, includ- 
ing many pensioners and disabled veterans, have jumped to the con- 
clusion that the recommendations have the force of Jaw and are being 
put into effect. 

76525—-56——10 
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Contrary to the Bradley Commission report there is and has been a 
national policy with respect to veterans. The Congress, with the ap- 
proval of Washington and Lincoln among others, established the pat- 
tern and tradition of special consideration for veterans which has been 
followed over the years. The Congress has determined, largely by its 
own initiative, what benefits and special consideration should be ex- 
tended to veterans. The Congress, from time to time, through stand- 
ing or special committees, has instituted studies and investigations af- 
fecting or involving veterans’ benefits and has enacted legislation to 
adjust or liberalize the benefits in accordance with its “ay ont The 
Veterans of Foreign Wars supports the principle of congressional 
studies and determination with respect to special consideration and 
benefits for veterans. We strongly suggest that any future studies or 
investigations of the veterans’ benefit program or the operation of the 
Veterans’ Administration be left to the House Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs or an appropriate committee designated by the Congress. 

In the highlights of the Commission’s findings and recommenda- 

tions the report proudly observes that— 
veterans today are better off economically than nonveterans in comparable age 
groups. 
Some fancy charts are served up to illustrate this disclosure. The 
Veterans of Foreign Wars is not yet ready to accept the conclusion 
but in the absence of a factual evidence to the contrary we would like 
to offer the following observations: In comparing the income of vet- 
erans with nonveterans in the same age groups let’s keep the follow- 
ing point in mind. In World War I, World War II, and the Korean 
conflict, of all the millions of men who were examined for military 
service approximately 30 percent were rejected. It can, therefore, be 
safety assumed that those who were accepted for military service 
represented the cream of the crop both physically and mentally. 

Now, the Bradley Commission researchers no doubt run a cross-sec- 
tion test of the incomes of a group of both veterans and nonveterans 
in comparable age groups. Considering the fact that the veterans 
in this group were the cream of the crop, physically and mentally, 
and that among the nonveterans were the 30 percent of the rejects, 
should it be surprising and astounding that the veterans’ income is at 
least equal to, if not higher than, nonveterans? If the law of supply 
and demand and the traditional reward for intelligence and ability 
are still factors in our national economy, one could assume that the 
veterans should have a substantially higher income. 

However, the ratio of income between veterans and nonveterans in 
comparable age groups is not necessarily a true index of economic 
security. Other factors, such as liquid assets, unencumbered property, 
paid-up insurance, and home and business mortgages, should also be 
taken into consideration. It is possible the veteran with the same or 
slightly higher income than the nonveteran may not be as far along 
the road to security through liquid assets and unencumbered property. 

In addition to painting a rosy picture with respect to the economic 
status of veterans in comparison with nonveterans in the same age 
group, the Bradley Commission, in recommending a gradual elimina- 
tion of special consideration for veterans and benefits for the non- 
service-connected disabled, places great stress upon what it calls— 


changing conditions in military service, warfare, readjustment benefits and 
general welfare programs. 
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The Commission insists that pension levels—if paid at all—should be 
based on public assistance standards and should be consistent with 
old-age and survivors insurance. The Commission further contends 
that the present income limitations of $1,400 and $2,700 are too high 
and should be geared to the average needs test applying to public 
assistance rolls. 

Mr. Chairman, may I digress for a moment and report on a brief 
article I saw in the Washington Post a few days ago concerning the 
policy of Soviet Russia with respect to its veterans. Just recently 
the Soviets announced that they had increased the pensions paid to 
Soviet war veterans and they are using almost identically the same 
formula that was recommended by the Bradley Commission. 

The Cuarrman. Omar, I hope that is true. If the Soviets announced 
something on a stack of Bibles as high as this table, I would not be- 
lieve a word of it. 

Mr. Kercuum. I am just citing the parallel of it. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars vigorously disagrees with the fore- 
going findings and rec ommendations of the Commission. We have 
repeatedly pointed out to the Congress and to the Bradley Commission 
itself that the only effect that these changing conditions might require 
insofar as pensions are concerned would be the imposition of a reason- 
able income limitation. Need is need and must be met wherever it 
exists regardless of changing conditions. The VFW has accepted the 
reasonableness of a modest income limitation affecting eligibility of 
veterans to receive pensions but we utterly repudiate the theory that 
pensions should only be — to veterans on a public assistance or 

“barebones” existence level. We believe that if veterans are worthy of 
speci ial consideration by reason of their special service such considera- 
tion should be based on more than the lowest levels. 

As recently as last February 7 the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
through Commander in Chief Timothy J. Murphy, stated its position 
to this committee on veterans pensions. In asking for the enactment 
of a separate pension program for the aging group of World War I 
veterans, Commander Murphy acknowledged that improving social 
and economic conditions along with social security and the growth of 
retirement and pension programs in Government and industry would 
sharply lessen the need for veterans pensions in the future. Com- 
mander Murphy predicted that with a continued expanding economy 
and the absence of another war it was quite possible that the aging 
group of World War I veterans might be the last to require liberal 
group pension assistance. 

Murphy pointed out that as long as a modest income limitation is 
attached as a condition to the payment of veterans pensions it was 
quite possible that in the years to come the only veterans who could 
meet the income and unemployability tests for the pension rolls would 
be those who became disabled before attaining security under some 
retirement or pension program sponsored by Government or private 
industry. May we repeat today that the need for pension assistance 
for veterans will diminish and eventually disappear (a) when economic 
factors, such as retirement programs and social sec urity maintain dis- 
abled and aged veterans at an economic level not below semiskilled 
workers ; or (6) when there are no more veterans. Consequently, it 
is not changing conditions which are paramount but rather w hether 
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those changing conditions have alleviated need below the level of earn- 
ings of semiskilled workers. 

It is significant to note throughout the Bradley Commission report 
emphasis has been placed upon past, present, and future costs of the 
veterans’ benefit program. <A series of charts, together with the body 
of the report, has attempted to paint a frightening picture of what 
United States taxpayers will be confronted with in the future. We 
charge exaggeration and distortion in the presentation of both the text 
and the charts. 

The CHamman. Omar, we are going to have the technical people 
from the Bradley Commission up here. It is my understanding one 
veteran group W ent over the figures that the Veterans’ Administration 
used in arriving at the costs of H. R. 7886, and when they got through 
they decided the figures were pretty close toright. So when you make 
that charge, I do not know, but we are going into that and we hope 
your people will be here. 

Mr. Kercuum. I have not finished yet. I take up what I mean by 
that. 

The CHarrman. Excuse me, Omar. 

Mr. Kercuum. One of the most glaring distortions in the projection 
of estimated cost of veteran benefits for the future is the constant 
repetition both in charts and text, “assuming the enactment of a general 
service pensions for all veterans.” Why does the report continuously 
assume the enactment of a general service pension when no responsible 
veterans organization is asking or advocating such a program? The 
only pension bills of any consequence before your committee are bills 
which ine orporate disability, age and income limitations, or where only 
an age requirement is incorporated, the bills are limited to one group 
of veterans. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars has made two pension recommen- 
dations. One would set up a separate pension program for World 
War I veterans and incorporate age, disability, and income limitations. 
The other recommends a modest liberalization in the existing part III 
pension program which, as you know, incorporates not only age, dis- 
ability, and income limitations but also an unemployability require- 
ment. It is my understanding the American Legion is advocating 
legislation whic h would liberalize the part III pension program, but 
would retain most of the limitations, including an income limitation. 
The World War I Veterans Association is supporting a general service 
pane bill, but it is confined to World War I veterans. Under these 

ircumstances, where did the Bradley Commission get the inspiration 
to “assume the enactment of a general service pension for all veterans” ? 

Another distortion in the Bradley Commission report on projected 
estimated cost is the use of some charts labeled “Income Maintenance 
Payments Under Public Programs.” One of these charts, on page 
121, is identified as general Federal, State, and local programs plus 
VA compensation and pensions in selected years 1940 to 1985. This 
chart lumps together pensions and compensation costs, “assuming” a 
veneral service pension, plus social security, plus all other general or 
public assistance programs participated in by the Federal Govern- 
ment. No doubt railroad retirement is also included. With all of 
these programs, the Bradley researchers were able to present a start- 
ling projected estimate of cost for the vear 1985 whic h reached a pos- 

sible $40.7 billion, Again we ask why does the Bradley Commission 
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add together the cost of veterans’ pensions and compensation with 
social security and all other general Federal programs including 
public assistance? The clear inference contained in the chart is to 
the effect that United States taxpayers will be confronted with a 
staggering bill on handouts by the year 1985. 

It m: Ly ‘not be generally understood that most of the cost of social 
security and railroad retirement is borne by contributions made by 
employers and employees. When social security and railroad retire- 
ment are included with gratuity programs to create a taller column 
in a chart, without regard to the nature of the expenditures, it con- 
stitutes distortion and borders on dece “ption. 

It is significant that in dishing up all these charts purporting to 
show projected estimated costs for the future, very little consideration 
has been given to the relation between the cost of pensions and com- 
pensation and the amount of United States national income. A casual 
study of these projected costs might lead one to believe that the cost 
of pensions and compensation will continue to climb to dizzy heights, 
but the United States national income will remain at the present level. 
A study of the relation between the cost of pensions and compensation 
to United States national income over a long period of years reveals 
that, notwithstanding the increase in the number of veterans and the 
increase in the number of dollars paid out, the percentage of national 
income necessary to support this program has varied little, and if 
anything, is smaller than it has been in years past. 

At this point, if there is no objection, I would like to offer for the 
record a compilation of the national income and the cost of compen- 
sation and pension, and the a of the national income represented 
by that cost, for the years 1929- 

The CuarrMan. There Sadan no objection, it will be placed in the 
record. 

(The compilation referred to is as follows :) 


National income—Cost of compensation and pension 


{In millions of dollars] 


Compen- |; Compen 
a Compen- | sation and | | Compen- | sation and 
Nations | 7 oe A ational my ati 
ational | cation and | pension, — ae | sation and | pension, 
' nee f 
pension | Pp ‘recent of P pension percent of 
| income | income 


| income 


Pensa 7, 814 $418 

5, 729 418 

59, 708 4&8 

, 047 545. 

159 | 550. 5 | 

8,959 321. 

57, 057 374 

4,911 3y9. 

3, 618 396 

57, 581 4()2. 
ape 72, 753 416.7 
1940__. , 634 429.1 
a ,710 433. 1 
eR iicecinc 37, 694 | 431.3 


Source: National income, Commerce, Survey of Current Busiaess, July 1955; compensation and pension 
VA Annual Report 1955, p. 202. 


Mr. Ketcuum. As previously pointed out, the Bradley Commis- 
sion report professes great sympathy and concern for the service dis- 
abled. lLet’s examine more closely some aspects of the report to 
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determine whether this sympathy is real or merely lip service. The 
Commission among other things has proposed three specific changes 
in compenss ition payments to the service disabled: (1 ) Monthly com- 
pensation payments to those whose service-connected disabilities are 
rated 10 and 20 percent would be dropped from the compensation 
rolls and some vague form of lump-sum payment would be substi- 
tuted; (2) statutory awards for certain obvious loss or loss of use 
of parts of the body would be eliminated; and (3) presumption of 
service-connection for certain chronic, tropical and other diseases 
would be withdrawn. A careful study and evaluation of these recom- 
mendations by the VFW rehabilitation service reveals that the sav- 
ings which would result if these recommendations were put into effect 
would amount to at least $400 million annually, at the expense of 
the service-disabled. 

Mr. Chairman, we have compiled some figures showing where that 
$400 million came from. We offer that for the record for the infor- 
mation of the committee. 

The CHarmman. Without objection it will be placed in the record. 

(The document referred to is as follows :) 


Estimate of annual savings and number of cases affected by the report of the 
President’s Commission on Veterans’ Pensions (disability compensation 
only) 
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10 PERCENT CASES ON THE ROLLS 
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PAR. O CASES ON ROLLS 
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Mr. Kercuum. Mr. Chairman, the members of your committee and 
others in this room who recall the 1953 report of the former Phillips 
Subcommittee on Appropriations will find a striking similarity in 
that report and the recommendations and the amount of money which 
would be saved under the Bradley Commission report. It could be a 
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coincidence but when the amount of savings and the methods proposed 
by the subcommittee report so closely parallel the Bradley report it is 
difficult to believe that it was only a coincidence. Reducing compensa- 
tion payments to the service disabled by not less than $400 million 
annually with some vague proposals as a substitute does not appeal to 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars as expressing real sympathy and con- 
cern for veterans suffering from service-connected disabilities. 


REVISION OF RATING SCHEDULE 


The Bradley Commission complains that the schedule for rating 
disabilities has not been revised since 1945. They fail to acknowledge, 
however, that the rating schedule is under constant study and there 
have been a number of revisions in recent years. The VFW agrees 
that further study and revisions are in order and from time to time 
we have submitted suggestions concerning revision. The VFW fur- 
ther recommends that all studies and revisions should be made by 
experts in rating practice and there would be no point in taking this 
function away from the Veterans’ Administration. 

The Bradley Commission states it obtained an up-to-date view on 
medical aspects on disability compensation from the views of 155 
medical specialists. The qualifications of these medical specialists as 
rating experts are not set forth. The report claims that— 
an overwhelming proportion believed that neither the 10 nor 20 percent ratings 
constituted an actual impairment of earning capacity. 


Now the Bradley Commission recognizes and knows that earning ca- 


pacity is not the basis for according percentum disability ratings. 
Ratings are designed to compensate average impairment of the aver- 
age man to function in daily life, including employment. If the prin- 
ciple of rating on degree of impairment is sound, the veteran with 
only a 10 or 20 percent impairment is equally entitled to his propor- 
tionate compensation. 


STATUTORY PRESUMPTION FOR CHRONIC DISEASES 


The Bradley Commission recommends withdrawal of statutory pre- 
sumption of service connection for certain chronic and tropical diseases 
on the basis that the physicians surveyed were in general agreement 
that eerie connection should be determined in accordance with sound 
medical principles and not by fiat. This naive view overlooks the 
experience of the Congress and of veterans’ organizations in arriving 

the need for statutory presumptions in order to protect the best 
interests of worthy war veterans. 

The determination of service connection for disability is a theo- 
retically desirable objective. Can it work in practice? The everyday 

spectacle of fundamental differences between equally qualified special- 
ists testifying (on medical prine iples) in our law courts hardly indi- 

‘ates any unanimity of opinion in this field. Where are the accepted 
medical principles published? In what way are they taught in our 
medical schools? In the particular area covered by statutory pre- 
sumptions the veterans organizations and the Congress have, over the 
years, found no satisfactory basis for according justice and equity in 
disability awards other than through such presumptions, accorded as 
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a matter of law, and with the decision removed from the realm of opin- 
ion, judgement, narrow experience, prejudice or colloquial views. 


ELIMINATION OF STATUTORY AWARDS 


The Bradley Commission would eliminate statutory awards and 
substitute some new procedure in the rating schedule which presum- 
ably would more equitably dispense justice to those veterans who have 
suffered the loss or less of use of some part or organ of the body. The 
V FW suggests the Commission failed to consider the facts behind con- 
gressional decision to authorize statutory awards. Over the years the 
Veterans’ Administration, in applying an average rating schedule to 
determine percentages of disabilities, were unable to place monetary 
emphasis upon the obvious loss or loss of use of certain parts of the 
body. The Congress, aware of this problem and recognizing the diffi- 
culty of properly evaluating the loss of a hand or foot on an aver age 
inipairment basis, reached the decision that there was a handicap above 
and beyond the rating schedule which could only be recompensed by 
a special monetary award. This decision resulted in the establishment 
of what is known as statutory awards which the Bradley Commission 
would eliminate. The VFW believes the statutory award to be a rea- 
sonable and sound approach to a most difficult problem and that with- 
drawal of the statutory awards would be neither acceptable to the vet- 
erans nor to the one 

The Bradley Commission report, in addition to the m: iny recom- 

mendations w th which we have dis: agreed, would join with the Hoover 
Commission in taking away from the Veterans’ Administration and 
placing with another Government agency the administration of a vet- 
eran benefit. The Commission, in recommendation 45, on pages 312 
and 313, states that the home loan programs for veterans of “World 
War II and the Korean conflict be transferred from the Veterans’ 
Administration to the Federal Housing Administration and that the 
terms for said loans which are now favorable to veterans be gradually 
changed until they are identical to the terms available to the general 
population. We vigorously disagree with this recommendation and 
make the observation that under the conditions recommended by the 
Bradley Commission we cannot understand how such a program then 
could be identified as a veterans’ benefit program. If such a benefit 
as insured home loans are no longer advisable for veterans, the Com- 
mission should have the courage to recommend outright repeal and 
veterans would then be limited to the same loan programs as non- 
veterans. 

In recommendation 46 (6), on page 319, the Commission proposes to 
sharply curtail existing preferences for veterans in the Federal clas- 
sified civil service. Under this proposal veterans would be limited to 
a 5-year period after discharge in which they could take advantage 
of special appeals procedure : and in receiving preference in appoint- 
ments and retention. However, the Commission would make an ex- 
ception where veterans with service-connected disabilities rated 30 per- 
cent or more are concerned. Does the Commission agree that a service 
disabled veteran with a disability of 30 percent or more should be 
entitled to preference over a nonveteran who has suffered an industrial 
disability of 30 percent or more? The VFW agrees that the service 
disabled should have added preferences but we emphatically disagree 
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that the so-called nonservice disabled veterans or nondisabled vet- 
eran, may I add, should be denied preferences longer than 5 years 
after discharge from active service. This is a further example of the 
new philosophy which insists that veterans are entitled to no more 
consideration than nonveterans. 

We are in agreement with recommendation 61 (a), on page 390, 
which states that survivors’ pensions should be made sweliidhle to the 
widow and/or children of any deceased eligible war veteran who are 
in need because their total family income falls below an amount fixed 
by the Government. This should apply equally to the widows of 
World War I, World War II, and the Korean conflict. We do not 
agree with certain other items under recommendation 61 which impose 
additional restrictions and/or limitations beyond those presently exist- 
ing in the payment of widows pensions. We favor continuation of the 
so-called non-service-connected widows and orphans pensions on the 
basis of a reasonable income limitation. 

We agree with that part of recommendation 67 (a), on page 404, 
which w vould give serious consideration to making the Administr: ator 
of Veterans’ Affairs a member of the Cabinet. We disagree with 
the suggestion the President should establish a Cabinet Subcommittee 
on Veterans’ Affairs. The responsibility and authority of the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs as a Cabinet member should not be 
limited more than any other Cabinet member. We recognize the 
possibility of the Administrator as a Cabinet member becoming in- 
volved in political matters. However, there has been a trend toward 
keeping the Secretary of State and the Secretary of Defense out of 
partisan political discussions and we believe that a precedent and con- 
dition could be established in keeping a Secretary of Veterans’ Affairs 
from engaging in partisan political discussions and campaigns. We 
visualize many advantages and a better understanding of the veteran 
benefit program with a Secretary of Veterans’ Affairs who is a part 
of high level policymaking and decisions. 

We can find little justification for recommendation 68 (a) and (2), 
on page 406. It seems to us that the Administrator of Veterans’ Af- 
fairs, 1f anything, needs more freedom to operate within the frame- 
work of existing laws, and less domination by the Bureau of the 
Budget. It is unlikely that any changes in the rules by the Admin- 
istrator in large matters affecting eligibility of veterans for benefits 
or involving changes in program objectives have ever been made 
without consultation with the President and/or the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

Recommendation 69, on page 408, would maintain the finality of de- 
cisions by the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs but would make 
provision for a central administrative review of all decisions by 
field boards before final appeal to the Board of Veterans’ Appeals. It 
is doubtful if any substantial benefit would accrue from such an 
additional review. It would incur additional expense. It would 
seem to the VFW that the present Board of Veterans’ Appeals could 
continue to handle this work without any undue hardship upon 
either the claimants or the Government. 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes the general viewpoint and observa- 
tions of the Veterans of Foreign Wars with respect to the report of 
the Bradley Commission. If your committee so desires we can, at a 
later date, furnish an itemized list of VFW reaction to the 70 specific 
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recommendations made in the Bradley report. Some of the recom- 
mendations are not objectionable and we are not concerned with 
others. However, if it would be of any interest or value to your 
committee we will furnish you, in the near future, an item by item 
comment on the entire 70 recommendations. 

The CuatmrmMan. We would like very much to have it. 

Mr. Kercnum. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

We should like to say to you, Mr. Chairman, and to members of this 
committee, that we have the utmost confidence in the committee. We 
have no doubt that if and when the President should send up any of 
the recommendations of the Bradley Commission report you will 
exercise sound commonsense in reaching your conclusions. We are 
confident this committee will not report any bill which does violence to 
the long-standing policies of your committee and the Congress with 
respect to our Government’s responsibility toward veterans and their 
dependents as a special class of citizens. 

We regret the necessity of taking i issue with General Bradley and 
his associates on the President’s Commission. We have admired and 
respected General Bradley as an able soldier and general and the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars has named one of its highest medals in his 
honor. We believe General Bradley was given an assignment and, 
like the good soldier he is, accepted the assignment and carried on. 
We do not agreed with many of the conclusions in the Br: adley Com- 
mission report but we bear no animosity or ill will toward the general 
or his associates. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, we are hopeful this committee will 
give favorable consideration to bills liberalizing benefits for the service 
disabled, for the widows and orphans, and for the pensioners. We 
respectfully recommend that careful consideration be given to the 
pension bill identified as H. R. 9121 which would establish a separate 
and liberalized pension program for the aging group of World War I 
veterans. Notwithstanding some of the optimistic conclusions in the 
Bradley Commission report it is our considered opinion that it is the 
group of World War I veterans who are on the borderline between the 
old era of pension necessity and the new era which promises a more 
assured security for old age and lessens pension need in the future. 
Let me assure you that the Veterans of F oreign Wars will appreciate 
any liberalization of veteran benefits, regardless of whether it is a bill 
now pending before your committee or a new one that might be drafted. 

Thank you for this opportunity to appear and your courtesy in 
hearing us out. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you, Omar. 

Omar, in regard to this business of a national veteran philosophy, 
I have been in Congress 10 years, and I think that today the biggest 
criticism of me in my district is because of my activities in veteran 
affairs. That criticism comes from young-business men who are doing 
reasonably well. 

As a concidence, last summer, a man came in my office and said he 
believed in saving what he thought. He said he was sick and tired 
of reading in the papers everyday where I was trying to do something 
for veterans. 

The next man who came in my office was a member of a veterans’ 
organization and he gave me plain hell for not doing enough for the 
veterans. 


an 
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So there are two segments of society who have completely different 
viewpoints. Either we do not do enough under the veterans’ programs 
as they are, or the veterans’ programs are not good enough. I do not 
know. 

You made the statement that any future studies or investigations of 
veterans’ programs should be made by this committee. I want to com- 
pliment you and your National Commander Timothy Murphy. You 
were the only ones who said something favorable about our efforts to 
correct abuses in the hospital program. In our investigation some 
admitted they had abused the program and others said they thought 
they were entitled to it. For example, doctors in VA hospitals had 
gone in and gotten treatment. They admitted they were not entitled 
to it under the law, but said they thought they were entitled to it. 
Maybe a doctor in a VA hospital should get the treatment; I do not 
know. But if they get it, where do you stop? 

It seems every time we try to do some cleaning up or investigation 
we are criticized by veterans’ organizations. In this guardianship 
thing, we found 240 cases in 1 ‘office where the money paid to a 
guardian had gone to a distant relative. One newspaperman said it 
was prevalent throughout the country. We did not use the word 
“prevalent.” Mr. J. Addington Wagner, national commander, the 
American Legion, was critical of the fact that this newspaperman had 
used the word “prevalent.” 

I was over in Italy last year and found we were sending $500,000 
a year over there for non-service-connected pensions. The Veterans’ 

Administration said there was not a single one over there who re- 
ceived a pension who was found employable. I do not know. There 
are not many doctors over there in some of the small villages. I am 
not sure we should be sending $500,000 over there, but I do not know. 

Now let us go to this fish “and fowl business. It seems to me the 
VFW, your own organization, makes fish and fowl of the veterans. 
You require that they have overseas service in order to qualify for 
membership ? 

Mr. Ketcuum. Because we do that, we do not deny, in our work for 
veterans, consideration for other veterans. That is merely an organi- 
zational procedure. 

The Cuarrman. I am going to another instance, combat and non- 
combat. We had a little ‘shooting on the House floor which was quite 
interesting. Five Members of the House were injured, and there were 
approximé ately two rifle companies on the floor. In the outfit in which 
i served, 1 out of 3 were killed. Suppose the Members of Congress 
had to sit on the floor a sufficient time that 1 out of 3 were killed. 
Picture what was in their minds. Say they could not leave, that the 
Members had to sit on that floor until 1 out of every 3 was killed and 
90 percent of the others had been hit to the degree of soldiers in combat. 

I went to Korea when that was going on. I was there a month. 
Those kids were living in a hole in the ground with temperatures going 
down to 10 degrees below. It was around Christmas time, and I 
asked one of the kids what he got for Christmas and he said a stove- 
pipe and that it was the best present he ever got. 

While these boys were enduring those hardships over there, you 
had people in service a little farther back getting a hot bath every 
day. I can never get away from the fact that those who stay under 
combat conditions are entitled to more than those who do not. 
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I saw a sergeant come out with an arm blown off and he was laugh- 
ing and crying at the same time. He was laughing because he had 
had an arm blown off while all the other platoon sergeants had been 
killed. That group of our veterans are outnumbered 90 to 1. I 
cannot get away from the fact that group deserves more considera- 
tion than someone who just puts on the uniform and serves here or 
elsewhere not under combat conditions. 

Mr. Kercuum. Mr. Chairman, certainly I would be the last one to 
argue with you on that. We have recommended a 25-percent premium 
for combat disabilities. 

The Cuarrman. Let me make another point. Today we have hun- 
dreds going on the service-connected disability rolls who get those dis- 
abilities in car wrecks over the weekends. I cannot believe that group 
is in the same category as those who got their disabilities in combat. 
I am not sure, but I think during World War I they did not get dis- 
ability for that kind of disability. 

Today we have an unbelievable number of cases where people 
have been a. w. 0.1. We havea case of a man in Tokyo who was taking 
dope and living with a Japanese girl. He got too much one night 
and died and was considered to have died in line of duty. 

The Bradley Commission pointed out that the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force would completely disagree on the amount of a man’s dis- 
ability. Yet they come in the same report and say medical science 
can tell where it started and what is wrong. 

Every year the Secretary of Defense sends us a letter urging us to 
take away the Administrator’s authority to make the determination 
of whether a disability was incurred in line of duty. That will never 
be changed if I have anything to do with it. 

So there are a lot of corrections we need to make, and, again, I do 
not believe we have had cooperation from the veteran groups. They 
complain of abuses, and I say, “Give me the names.’ “Last year we 
investigated cases in one area and found in some cases there were 
abuses, and in other cases we found the people did not know the whole 
story. In some cases there were no visible disabilities, but as a matter 
of fact there were real disabilities. 

I think all those situations fit into the national philosophy of vet- 
erans’ benefits. As a result of our exposing these hospital abuses, 
people think a lot of the abuses have been cleaned up. I think that is 
good for the program. All of that, to me, fits into that whole philoso- 
phy of veterans’ benefits. 

Mr. Kercuum. Mr. Chairman, what I was insisting on was not that 
there were not abuses and some excesses in the program, but I was 
insisting that we do have a national philosophy. 

The Crarmman. Certainly, just as we have a national defense 
philosophy. 

Mr. Kercnum. The tragic thing I see about this whole matter is, 
for instance, the difficulties you run into in your own district from 
young businessmen and others who complain about your activities for 
veterans. That is the tragic thing. There seems to be a considerable 
portion of the American press hostile to veterans’ programs. I do not 
think there is any sound justification for that. The amazing thing 
is that newspapers which otherwise are most accurate in the things 
they print will give the most distorted account of a veteran program 
that you can imagine. 
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I wonder if you will permit me to give you an example of two re- 
cent distorted accounts by two great newspapers on what the VF W 
is proposing to Congress. 

First they referred to the VFW and the American Legion as pro- 
fessional veterans. Then they talked about the pension bills that these 
professional veterans are trying to sell to Congress. 

They said the VFW, for ‘example, has proposed a pension bill that 
the Veterans’ Administration has estimated will cost $1.9 billion the 
first year, and that it will gradually increase in cost until the year 2000 
that bill alone will cost this country $30 billion that year. That is the 
World War I pension bill. 

The age of the veterans of World War I today, in 1956, is an average 
of 62. Tn order for them to draw $30 billion in the year 2000 under 
our proposal, it would mean that every World War I veteran living 
today would have to continue to live until the year 2000 and would 
have an average age of 105, and over 1 million would be 110; and they 
would have to multiply themselves by 15 times in order to receive $30 
billion. 

Why should a great American newspaper deliberately, in an edi- 
torial, print that? And that occurred in two newspapers. 

I say the American press is not resorting to accuracy or checking of 
facts when they are tearing into the veteran program. That is the 
tragic thing that is occurring in the country today, and it is getting 
you and others in difficulties because you know what the facts are and 
you are acting in accordance with the facts and they are not. 

The Cuatrman. Did you see the editorial in a recent issue of a farm 
periodical ? 

Mr. Ketcuum. The Farm and Ranch Magazine made the statement 
that 30 million servicemen—mind you, 30 million servicemen, and I 
doubt if there have been that many servicemen since the history of this 
Nation—and their families and relatives are all rec eiving free ‘medical 
services and hospitalization from the Veterans’ Administration. 

What shall we do in the face of such complete misrepresentation and 
distortions as are occurring today ? 

Mr. Chairman, I would be the last one to deny the validity of what 
you have said concerning the nature and the type of service that some 
of our servicemen have encountered compared to that encountered 
by others. The point I am trying to make on this fish or fowl matter 
is that the Bradley Commission did not make the distinction that you 
made. They put it on the basis of whether they have proven service- 
connected disability or not. 

I think that you and I can agree that there are many outstanding 
men who have served all through a war and have come out without 
any proven service-connected disability. 

The Cuatrman. A great number of the non-service-connected vet- 
erans would come in the group that I am talking about. 

Mr. Kercuum. But the Bradley Commission makes no distinction 
between them. They are just the same as nonveterans and they are 
not entitled to any aid i in the event that they are in need of assistance 
unless they have service-connected disability. 

The Cuamman. Do you believe that if this committee went across 
the country and held some hearings to try to bring out what. the 
viewpoint of the country is on this situation that it would help any? 
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Mr. Kercnum. Yes, Mr. Chairman; I think anything that ac- 
curately presents the facts would be very helpful. 

I think you and I know, and I think that other members of this 
committee know that the veterans’ organizations are far from being 
a group of completely selfish professional veterans seeking constantly 
to get their hands into the Treasury. They recognize their responsi- 
bilities and obligations and that they, from time to time, are making 
recommendations to get rid of these abuses which are occurring in 
the programs and no one tries harder than we do. 

Certainly, Mr. Chairman, we do not uphold wealthy veterans mis- 
representing themselves or their condition in order to obtain free 
hospitalization. 

As a matter of fact, it was many years ago when Calvin Coolidge 
was President of the United States that the idea was sold to Mr. 
Coolidge that we had so many beds in Veterans’ Administration hos- 
pitals and that many of them were not being presently used by the 
service-connected, and that there were many non-service-disabled vet- 
erans who needed treatment and who could not afford it. It was de- 
cided that it would be cheaper for the Federal Government to permit 
them to be cared for in the Veterans’ Administration hospitals, in 
these empty beds, than through some other public method of caring 
for them. 

It was on that premise that President Calvin Coolidge signed his 
order granting that non-service-connected veterans could get treat- 
ment in veterans’ hospitals provided the beds were avs ailable and that 
~ could be taken care of in them. We have tried to keep faith with 
that agreement and we have stood by that agreement. 

No one could accuse Mr. Calvin ¢ ‘oolidge of being a great give-away. 

I do not know of any President in the ‘history of the United States 
who has been more parsimonious and more saving with the people’s 
money than Calvin Coolidge, and yet it was Mr. Coolidge who signed 
the initial order to grant the right to non-service-connected veterans 
to get treatment in Veterans’ Administration hospitals where the beds 
are available, and we have tried to be reasonable and to observe that 
contract, or deal, which was made away back in Calvin Coolidge’s 
day. 

The Cuarrman. I think you would agree with me that the reason 
why our hospital program has been criticized from time to time has 
been mostly because of abuses. 

Mr. Kercuum. Yes, sir; that istrue. Unfortunately, as I said a few 
minutes ago, when a few abuses are developed, there is a cross section 
of the press that makes a mountain out of a molehill, and they give 
the ee to the reading public that it is not an exception to the 
rule, but it is the rule itself, and while you try desperately in your 
statements to point out that these disclosures are only exceptions io 
the rule, that part of your statement is not printed. They only try 
to a the part that shows the abuses. 

I do not know how to overcome that. 

The CHatrMaNn. We had a case down in Texas involving a big in- 
surance scandal, and the man who was head of the company tried to 
kill himself. While he was very seriously injured, he did not kill 
himself and he will be an invalid for the rest of his life. When that 
happened, the Veterans’ Administration sent an ambulance about 200 
miles to pick him up. We are told that the VFW of Texas got that 
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man to the veterans’ hospital. You know who the State Commander is 
down there, as I do. Now, that hurt the Veterans’ Administration 
hospital program in Texas as much as anything that has ever 


happened. 

Mer. Kercuum. Certainly, Mr. Chairman, I am not going to deny 
that those mistakes happen. I can assure you, however, that they do 
not happen on the basis m a definite policy. 

The Cuatrman. Yes, I agree with you but it is the result of some- 
body not stopping to think of the effect it will have on our program 
in Texas. On the whole, our hospital program is in good shape at the 
present time. In fact, 1 think we are in the best shape that we have 
been in for a number of years. 

Mr. Kercuum. The pitiful part of it, Mr. Chairman, is this, that 
for some reason or other the attention of the press, those who are 
hostile to certain Government expenditures, seem to center on the 
veterans benefit program. We do not find all of these investigatians 
and the targets selected in other types of programs. I think that uny 
fair investigation made, let us say, of the public assistance program 
in the United States will reveal far more abuses than exist in the 
veterans assistance program. Not long ago, I read of an investigation 
made of the public welfare program of one of the Southern States, 
and it was most amazing as to the ‘abuses that exist. 

The Cuarrman. I can think of some of them. 

Mr. Kercuum. And yet little, if anything, do you hear about that, 
but the veterans benefit program has constantly been the target of 
the press. If they cannot find anything else to talk about or write 
about, they select the veterans benefit program and the efforts and 
activities of the veterans organizations as their target. 

The CuarrMan. I want to apologize to the rest of the committee for 
taking so much time. 

Mrs. Rogers, do you have any questions ¢ 

Mrs. Rocrers. You have made a very interesting statement, Mr. 
Ketchum, as you and your group always do, and you are responsible 
for a great deal of legislation in this field. I think we have worked 
together, have we not, for 32 legislative years? 

Mr. Kercuum. That is right; it is almost longer than I like to 
remember, Mrs. Rogers. 

Mrs. Rogers. I like to remember it because I have enjoyed it. 

How do you explain the fact that the Commission has left the hos- 
pital program alone, because there has been a great deal of criticism 
of that? 

Mr. Kercuvum. I think that was specifically excepted in the instrue- 
tions which were given by the President. The purpose of the Com- 
mission related to studies of nonmedical benefits. 

Mrs. Rocers. Do you find that most of you men feel that the Bradley 
report is being sent to us for action on it ? 

Mr. Ketcuum. It is hard to say whether most of them do. Of 
course, those who understand the veterans’ program realize that this 
is only a report to the President, but unfortunately, due to general 
reporting of the press, there is a large segment of the populat' on, in- 
cluding pensioners, and disabled veterans, who believe that this is an 
authorized law and is being placed into effect. We are getting scores 
of letters from disabled veterans and pensioners worrying about when 
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they are going to lose their pension, and whether they will be cut off 
of the compensation rolls. We are trying to immediately reassure 
them that this is only a report to the P resident, and is not yet officially 
before the Congress, and that when it does come up here, we have 
sufficient faith in the Congress to believe that no action will be taken 
without thorough and most serious consideration. 

Mrs. Rogers. I was told by a President’s aide that the report was 
not completed yet and a good deal more might come in that will change 
the whole benefit program. 

1 hope that nothing will happen that will injure the veterans. I 
know how your group feels about it, Mr. Ketchum. Insofar as in- 

vestigations are concerned, I think that they are very helpful, but I 
think we do sometimes do a good deal to help to bring up points that 
give people an opportunity to point the finger of criticism at the vet- 
erans. I think a great part of the civilian Population i is very jealous 
of the veterans. Have you ever thought of that? Do you think 
a good deal of the civilian population ‘has a great deal of jealousy 
of the veterans? 

Mr. Kercuum. Of course, Mrs. Rogers, I am very reluctant to 
accuse the civilian population of open hostility to, or jealousy of, the 
veterans. I think that only occurs, Mrs. Rogers, where there is a con- 
flict between the interests of the so-called nonveteran and the veteran. 

I think that there are times when the nonveterans, among the Fed- 
eral employees, who are banded together as a matter of self- -preserva- 

tion, do like to go after veterans’ preference, because I think they feel 
that veterans’ preference is unfair to them. 

I think when you dig into the conflicts, it is the employment oppor- 
tunities where you will find the greatest point of nonveteran objection 
to veteran benefits. 

I rarely ever hear the rank and file of the nonveterans complain 
about compensation and pensions. That complaint usually comes from 
the big taxpayers and from certain sections of the press, not neces- 

sarily from the rank and file of the population. 

Mrs. Rogers. Would it not be in the editorials in the press rather 
than in the stories of the reporters? 

Mr. Kercuum. Yes, the editorials are doing the damage. 

Mrs. Rocers. I know that the reporters are sometimes favorable 
to the veterans and the administration of the papers will not carry 
those stories of the reporters. 

Mr. Kercuum. The news reports, while occasionally they may be 
slanted, are generally an honest and sincere attempt to report what 
has hi appened, but the editors or the editorials of course reflect the 
viewpoint of the publisher, the press ownership. 

Mrs. Rogers. And they are the ones that carry the bad stories about 
the veterans. I think that insofar as the stories that I have read 
about benefits given to amputees, paraplegics, and the blind, the public 
has been 100 percent behind all of those programs. 

Mr. Kretcuum. I have made the statement, Mrs. Rogers, to a mem- 
ber of this committee—and I happen to know his p: articular congres- 
sional district and I still think I am correct—I said that I would not 
hesitate to take either party and be a candidate for Congress in his 
district and go out and espouse a reasonably modest pension program 
for the aging group of World War I veterans. That I would talk 
about it from one end of the district to the other and I would not 
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hesitate to include that as one of the principal planks of my campaign, 
und I am pretty sure that I could be elected on that platform. 

Mrs. Rogers. When we passed the so-called pension bill and the 
paraplegic bill, I think the public as a whole was very much in favor 
of that. I think the public knows the tremendous loss of work oppor- 
tunities which - suffered by the veterans while they were in the 
armed services. I do not think the public would object to what you 

call a moderate pension bill, and I certainly hope that it will go 
thr ough quickly. 

That is all; thank you. 

The Cuamman. Judge Shuford. 

Mr. SHurorp. I want to thank Mr. Ketchum for his very fine state- 
ment. I think a great portion of it has been covered by your com- 
ments and also by “Mr. Ketchum’s extemporaneous remarks. 

I do not think I have any particular questions a this time; but I am 
glad to see that he feels that it would probably be an advantage if we 
got opinions across the country to assist us in determining this prob- 
lem. It certainly would give us a grassroots idea of the situation, 
and it would do much to dispel the information that has been given 
out by a certain portion of the press otherwise as to the veterans’ 
program and philosophy. 

I want to thank Mr. Ketchum for his remarks this morning. 

Mr. Ketcnum. Thank you, Judge. 

The CHarrmMan. There is one more point on this difference in think- 
ing. In combat, those boys in the front-line platoons were up there 
where the fighting was. Somebody from company headquarters was 
there in the rear area. If he was wounded, he went back to the bat- 
talion area in the rear, and if somebody who was in the battalion area 
was wounded, that man went back to the regimental area, but there 
was that difference. 

Mr. Kercuum. Well, I am a combat veteran myself, Mr. Chairman, 
and I have some appreciation of your remarks. 

Mrs. Rocers. I recently saw an officer who served with you and he 

said you had tremendous courage and you always said, “Let’s go.” 

The Cuarman. Mr. Adair. 

Mr. Apair. Omar, it is nice to see you as always. 

You mentioned a point which has been of concern to me and, I 
think, to others, and that is the widespread misconception of the 
nature of this Bradley report. Not only are you here this morning, 
but I see representatives from other veterans’ groups here and ‘T 
wonder, if, in the mailings which go out from your headquarters that 
the exact status of this matter is made clear? 

Mr. Kercuum. We are trying to do so, Mr. Adair. We are trying 
to clear that up and to show that it is only a report, and that it is 
not even officially before the Congress. 

Now, of course, you realize that we have not the widespread distri- 
bution of information that is available to the daily press. We can 
only get limited mailings out. 

I have an article in my magazine coming up and we hope to disperse 
some of the misunderstanding about this through that magazine 
article but it is rather difficult, except through my people to get this 
information out. 
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Mr. Aparr. You spoke a few moments ago about getting corre- 


we 
spondence on the subject and I suspect all members are, and also the to 
various veterans’ groups are, and I am sure that the committee is. of 
That has concerned me a little, the fact that there is this misconception T 
of the thing and it seems to me that it is a joint effort on the part of ak 
veterans’ groups and on the part of Members of Congress and the be 
press to make clear just exactly what this is. th 

Now, just 2.or 3 other questions. 

We were speaking about the philosophy of what we ought to do fu 
with respect to our veteran population and, of course, any legislative th 
program which is going to be consistent and fair and equitable has w 
to be based upon a general philosophy and not upon the expediency of 
of specific cases. 

Mr. Ketcuum. Yes. a 

Mr. Apvar. The thing that concerns me, and you have touched upon | al 
it to some extent in your statement is, if a pension bill is enacted now, | w 
what about the future? be 

In effect, if we enact a pension bill now, what is going to happen 
when the. 16 million veterans become older? That is not directly upon 
the Bradley report but it is going into the same general question. s] 

Mr. Ketrcuvum. I tried desperately during my statement this morn- el 
ing to make that clear and we tried desperately when Commander 1S 
Murphy was before the committee on February 7, to point out that di 
we do not anticipate, and we are not apprehensive that any liberaliza- | v: 


tion which this committee may place upon an existing pension pro- zm 





gram, or upon-a new pensien program—as long as a modest income Ci 
limitation is attached—we do not anticipate that it is going to work be 
as a serious threat to saddling any great debt upon future generations. o 
We have acknowledged that the growing economy, the improved | 
social conditions, the growing retirement pension programs, both in | e 
Government and in industry are having a tendency to lessen the need 
for veterans’ pensions in the future, and we have said that, in our x 
opinion, if the conditions continue to move along as they are moving, 
that the World War I group may be the last group of veterans that | se 


will require what we might call liberal group pension assistance. 

I do not anticipate that this committee is going to enact a general 
pension program. 

Frankly, we are not asking for it. We are not asking for a general 
pension for all veterans. We have never asked this committee for 
such a pension program as that. 

As a matter of fact, we are asking that an income limitation be 
attached. 

I am sure that the American Legion is in the same position. 

As to the World War I group, it is true that they are asking for 
what might be called a general service pension, but only for the World 
War I group and not extending into the future. 

We Sows estimated that those veterans today who are under 50 
years of age, if our economic conditions continue to go along as they 
are, and improve, with national income improving, that the pension 
rolls will decline rather than increase in the future. 

I can show you a statement that I offered for the record showing 
how the cost of pensions out of national income immediately went 
down when World War II started because of the great and tremen- 
dous economic improvement of the country because of the jobs which 
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were available and boys got right off of those pension rolls and went 
to work. Most of those who are on the pension rolls today, outside 
of the Spanish-American War group are World War I veterans. 
There are very few World War II veterans on pension rolls, and 
about the only ones who will be there in the future are those who may 
become disabled at a reasonably early age before they obtain security 
through some other form of retirement program. 

Mr. Apair. If we set a pattern at this time or in the reasonably near 
future on this pension matter, and you just addressed yourself to 
this point, do you not think that pattern would likely be carried for- 
ward with respect to the veterans of World War II when they become 
of comparable age ? 

Mr. Kercuum. Well, if you attach to it what we are referring to, 
a reasonably modest income limitation, an age requirement and dis- 
ability requirement, I see no danger in the future that the veterans 
wan be able to meet the test for the pension rolls because they will 

be adequately cared for under other programs. 

Mr. Aparr. Such as social security ? 

Mr. Kercnum. I submitted some figures here on February 7 to 
show the growth of pension retirement programs, both in the Gov- 
ernment and in private industry, showing how they have grown since 
1920. We have nearly 20 million workers who are covered under in- 
dustrial pension programs. ‘The growth of pension programs in pri- 
vate industry and in private business is expanding rapidly, and 
eventually the veterans who are also a part of the population will be 

cared for in that situation the same as nonveterans, and they will not 
be able to meet even the modest income limitation applying to payment 
of a pension. 

Mr. Aparr. You would not want to see a direct tie between the vet- 
erans’ pension program and social security ? 

Mr. Kercuum. No; we simply have not been able to reconcile our- 
selves to that up to the present time. 

I said in my statement, and we said on February 7, that if social 
security reaches the place where it adequately cares for the veteran 
so that he does not fall below the level of the semismilled worker, I 
will say, then undoubtedly social security or any other of these pro- 
prams will take care of many of the veterans. 

Mr. Apatr. Your present thinking would approve of that ? 

Mr. Kercuum. Absolutely, but we do not approve of talking about 
a project for a combination program, of what we call “bare bones” 
existence levels. We do not want to see a veterans pension program 
predicated upon the lowest possible level of existence in the country 
We think it ought to be up to the level of the so-called semiskilled 
workers. 

Mr. Aparr. I am not just clear now as to the attitude of the VFW 
with respect to a man who served in peacetime with respect to pension 
benefits. 

Mr. Kercuum. We have never advocated the payment of pensions 
to peacetime veterans, and so far we have not agreed with the Bradley 
report that peacetime veterans should receive the same amount of 
compensation as is available to war veterans. We discussed that quite 
frequently at our 1955 national encampment and there was some senti- 
ment favoring equal compensation for the peacetime veteran as for 
the war veteran. 
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The Cuamman. Will you yield, Mr. Adair? 

Mr. Anarr. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuatrMan. What is the difference between a peacetime veteran 
being drafted today and one who was drafted during wartime and 
who did not get itno any danger or battle, but who went in during 
wartime? What isthe difference between them ? 

Mr. Anarr. That is a question that is bothering me a little bit. 

Mr. Kercnum. We think, Mr. Chairman, that so far as certain 
other benefits are concerned, as long as the draft act is in operation, 
and maintains our peacetime Army that certain benefits ought to 
continue, like educational benefits, vocational training, employment 
assistance, and compensation benefits. As long as the draft act is in 
operation, we think it is inevitable that those should be continued. 

The Cuarrman. I do not think that was the basis of the Bradley 
report. The basis of the Bradley report was to help soldiers who are 
veterans. 

Mr. Kercuum. The Bradley report indicated that peacetime veter- 
ans should not be entitled to those benefits— 

The Cuamman. The Bradley Commission said that peacetime vet- 
erans should be on the same rating up to 80 percent. 

Mr. Krrcnum. Yes, insofar as compensation is concerned, but we 
have not reached the point in our thinking that they should be 
on the same rating with war veterans as far as compensation is con- 
cerned. It may be a little tedious to give you an explanation of our 
thinking behind that; I could try to do it but it would take a little 
time to do so. 

The CHatmrmMan. We are going to draft boys for years to come. 
There is no difference between those boys who are drafted during 
wartime who do not get into combat, and those who are drafted in 

certain other periods who do not get into combat. 

Mr. Kercuum. Some thoughts occur to me, Mr. Chairman, that 
might make it a little different, but, as I say, it is sort of a tedious 
explanation, and it would require a little time to explain it. 

Mr. Apatr. Would you care to put a statement in the record on your 
thinking on that, rather than give it orally at this time ? 

Mr. Krrcuum. You mean whether they should be entitled to the 
full rate of wartime compensation ? 

Mr. Aparr. What consideration should be given to them. 

Mr. Kercrrum. Yes. You do not mean this morning but later put 
in the record ¢ 

Mr. Anatr. Yes, I suggest that you include it in the record. 

Mr. Suvrorp. Without objection, it will be made a part of the 
record. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 

VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE SERVICE, 
Washington, D. C., May 15, 1956. 
Hon. OLiIn E, TEAGUE, 
Chairman, House Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. TeEAcGue: During the question and answer period following my pre- 
pared statement on Friday, May 11, 1956, with respect to the report of the 
President’s Commission on Veterans’ Pensions, a question developed concerning 
the position of the Veterans of Foreign Wars as to whether there should be a 
distinction between veterans of peacetime service and veterans of wartime 
service. 
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I stated to your committee that although careful consideration had been given 
to this question as late as the 1955 National Encampment of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars we were still of the opinion there should be some differential 
between certain benefits accorded the veteran of peacetime service and the vet- 
eran of wartime service. I was pressed by 2 or 3 members of the committee to 
define the reasoning behind the position of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, espe- 
cially in comparing peacetime service with behind-the-lines, or stateside, service 
in wartime and in view of the fact that the Selective Service Act is now drafting 
men into peacetime service or acting as a threat in persuading some to volunteer. 

I tried to explain to my questioners at the time that the answer is somewhat 
tedious and involved and I doubted if the committee had time for me to make 
the necessary extemporaneous explanation unless other important questions 
were to be passed over, or ignored. I am, therefore, putting in writing the 
official explanation as to why the VF'W does not agree with the Bradley Com- 
mission report that no distinction should be made between the veteran who suf- 
fers a disability in peacetime service and the veteran who suffers a disability in 
wartime service. This will also constitute an explanation of a question raised 
by 1 or 2 members of your committee as to why the VFW does not believe that 
pensions for veterans of peacetime service are warranted while supporting pen- 
sions for those who served 90 days or more during wartime whose service was 
behind the battle lines or on stateside duty where they were not confronted with 
serious danger. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars has recommended that as long as the draft is 
imposed through selective service to maintain the existing peacetime Armed 
Forces that certain wartime benefits, such as civil-service preference, employ- 
ment-service counseling and preference, unemployment insurance, reemployment 
rights, and educational aid and training should be continued, in addition to com- 
pensation payments and vocational rehabilitation for those who suffer dis- 
abilities and handicaps by reason of peacetime service. I think the foregoing is 
indicative of the fact that the VFW does not lightly regard the present peace- 
time service. 

Existing law provides that disabilities incurred in peacetime shall be compen- 
sated at 80 percent of wartime rates. This is a substantial increase over the 
percentage authorized a few years ago and the VIF'W strongly supported bringing 
the percentage up to 80 percent and, in some instances, have recommended 90 
percent of wartime rates. The VFW, however, has never accepted or supported 
the principle that non-service-connected pensions should be payable for peace- 
time service. 

The VFW maintains there is a clear-cut distinction between peacetime service 
and wartime service regardless of the type of service and the place where the 
service was rendered for the following reasons: 

1. Peacetime service, as far as can humanly be ascertained, is a definite period 
of service either by voluntary or involuntary induction, while wartime service at 
the time of induction, either voluntary or involuntary, is an unspecified period 
of service which might last for a few weeks or a few months or even years. 

2. Peacetime service, insofar as can be humanly determined, at the time of 
induction is free from the danger of hostile enemy forces, free from the threat 
of bombing raids, and free from the threat of direct combat; while wartime 
service at the time of induction may lead to any one of the foregoing threats 
which are not imposed against peacetime service. 

3. The psychological impact upon the person being inducted, voluntary or in- 
voluntary, and his immediate family in peacetime is far less severe than the 
psychological impact upon the person, and his family, who is being inducted for 
wartime service with no certainty as to where he is going to be in the next few 
months and what his ultimate fate may be. 

4. A person being inducted for peacetime service with a definite knowledge of 
the amount of time to be served may plan for his departure and his return with- 
out suffering the dislocations which confronts the person being inducted for 
wartime service who is uncertain as to how long it will be or whether he shall 
ever return to his home and his loved ones. 

5. The person being inducted for peacetime service may plan the beginning 
of a career with specialized instruction in a trade which will be invaluable to 
him after release from active duty while a person being inducted during wartime 
has no certainty as to the branch of service to which he will be assigned and 
little or no choice as to whether he will be given an opportunity to learn a trade 
or voeation which will be beneficial to him in the event he survives the war. 
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6. I give you an actual example of what frequently happens to a skilled person 
who is inducted during wartime in comparison to what the situation would be 
today if the same person, with the same skills, were being selected for peacetime 
service. A young man whom I know quite well and who can be identified, if 
necessary, was a certified aircraft engine mechanic and a licensed pilot of small 
planes at the beginning of World War II. He applied for and received a job 
as flying instructor for aviation cadets in a primary flying school in Oklahoma. 
He served for 2 years as an instructor in primary flight training for aviation 
cadets and was deferred from military service during that period. At the end 
of 2 years his deferment was canceled and he was drafted into the Armed Forces 
of the United States and assigned to the infantry where he spent the remainder 
of the war as a “dog face” private. This young man today is the owner and 
manager of a modest flying field in the Midwest where he has a franchise to 
sell single and twin-engine planes; provides nonscheduled, chartered flying 
service; teaches flight instructions; and operates a flying spray service for 
wheatfields. Is it reasonable to assume that if this young man, with his expert 
training as an aircraft engine mechanic and as a skilled pilot, were drafted 
today for peacetime service he would wind up in the infantry doing squads right 
and left? 

I believe the foregoing to be sufficient explanation and justification of the 
position of the Veterans of Foreign Wars with respect to recommending there 
should be some difference in the benefits for peacetime service as compared with 
rewards for wartime service. I might add the VFW also believes there should 
be a 25-percent extra allowance for combat disabilities over ordinary disabilities. 

It would be appreciated if this letter may be made a part of the hearing record 
on the report of the President’s Commission on Veterans’ Pensions. 

Respectfully yours, 
Omar B. Kercuum, Director. 

Mr. Aparr. Then, in your thinking just now, the peacetime veteran 
does become another group of veterans, is that right? 

Mr. Kercuum. Yes; they become another group of veterans; that 
is right. 

Mr. Apatr. They are a different group of men? 

Mr. Kercuum. Let me say this, that normally our thinking on 
peacetime veterans for years has been predicated upon what we call 
professional career veterans where it was a matter of volunteering. 

Mr. Apatir. Yes 

Mr. Kercuum. We have an entirely different situation today and, 
of course, when you have those different situations, it requires some 
new studies, and some new steps of thinking until you may come 
around to a new concept. So far, our thinking has not completely 
changed from the old standards, and it is going to take probably some 
more study to determine that. 

Mr. Anatr. The thing that crosses my mind is this: We get a boy 
into the Reserve and he does 6 months’ active-duty training and several 
years of Reserve duty, and time goes on, and he becomes of the appro- 
priate age, 60 or 65, or whatever the age in the legislation would be, 
how are you going to treat that individual pensionwise? He has been 
in uniform for years. Iam trying to look into the future of the thing. 
That is a long time hence. 

Mr. Kercuum. Yes, sir; that is right. Of course, we have always 
more or less shied away from the idea that the peacetime veteran is 
entitled to a pension other than if he should become disabled. But 
if he becomes disabled he is entitled to vocational rehabilitation or 
training just as a wartime veteran is entitled to it, but on the general 
run of benefits, which are usually extended to war veterans, we still 
have not come around to the thinking that your absolute peacetime 
veteran should be accorded all of those benefits. 
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Mr. Aparr. Let us use the illustration that the chairman gave of a 
man who drives his car at high speed and hits a tree and is injured. 
I am not asking you to give an answer to that, but it is a question of 
what are you going to do about that boy or man? Those things are 
of concern to me and I think a lot of other people. 

I will not take up any more time, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you very much. 

The Carman. All right, Mr. Ayres. 

Mr. Ayres. I think a thing that concerns those of us on the com- 
mittee is, is this anything else different from the point of view ex- 
pressed by the various veterans’ organizations? How many VFW 
veterans do you have? 

Mr. Kercuum. About 1,250,000. 

Mr. Ayres. Do you have those broken down between World War I, 
World War IT, and Korean veterans? 

Mr. Kercuum. It runs about 82 to 18, about 82 percent World War 
II and Korean veterans, and about 16 to 18 percent World War I 
veterans. 

Mr. Ayres. I am not eligible te belong to your organization. I did 
not get shot at during the war. I did not get out of the-States. I 
am one of the few Members of Congress who is not a hero. However, 
it is of some concern to me that in your veterans’ organizations, in- 
cluding the VFW, that in many sections of the country, as I go to 
your meetings, when they ask me to address them, that there are very 
few veterans present at these meetings. In fact, there are hardly as 
many as there are at an old respectable Baptist prayer meeting. 
There does not seem to be any interest in it. 

Mr. Ketcuum. There are too many other things to compete for their 
interest. 

Mr. Ayres. Now, assuming I were eligible for membership in the 
VFW, and, of course, if I were eligible to that, I would be eligible 
for membership i in the Legion also, and if I were disabled, I would be 
eligible for the DAV. If I could only afford to belong to one organi- 
zation, what would I have to gain by joining the VF Ww? 

Mr. Kercuv. I wish I had here with me a treatise which I have 
just prepared on that. One of the newspapers of the United States 
which is very friendly to the veterans is the Wichita Beacon, in 
Wichita, Kans., and on the editorial page of that paper in three col- 
umns they have just printed a statement made on why a veteran should 
join a veterans’ organization, and if eligible to the VFW, preferably 
the VFW. If you would like to have that, I shall be glad to supply 
you with a copy of it. 

Mr. Ayres. Yes; send it tome. That would be fine. 

Mr. Ketcuum. There are many benefits, and there are many advan- 
tages that will accrue to a veteran by joining a veterans’ organization. 

Mr. Ayres. I cannot help but feel in my own mind that there is con- 
siderable overlapping of benefits and considerable confusion within 
the leadership of the various organizations, based on the mail that I 
am receiving and on the testimony that has been brought out here by 
Mr. Adair regarding just what you are going to do for the peacetime 
fellow in comparison with the fellow who falls into the covered num- 
ber, who came out of the Army in better shape physically and, per- 
haps, mentally, than when he went in, and who served a comparatively 
short period of time. 
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According to the figures that you have here, there are approximately 
345,000 World War I veterans who had less than 6 months’ servic e, and 
who saw no combat. Now, we are taking that group today and saying, 
even though you served in a comparatively peaceful area, we are 
going to give you a pension, but still by your own admission here, 
you say you are not yet decided as to what we ought to do reg arding 
pensions for the boys going in today, and these 345,000 men were not 
subject to any more hardship or danger than the fellows who are 
being drafted tod: ay. 

Mr. Kercuum. That is a matter of opinion, I think, Mr. Ayres. 
M: ve at the time they were not exposed to any more danger or hard- 
ships but they were subject to the possibility of more danger. In 
the condition the world is in today, we are somewhat on the ‘basis of 
peacetime service where they may possibly get into battle, but in World 
War I, they were there while a war was going on, and they were sub- 
ject to being sent in. There is quite a little difference between the 
situation where a war is going on and where there is no war going on. 

Mr. Ayres. Are you drawing a distinction between the man who 
volunteers and the - in Who waits to be drafted ? 

Mr. Ketcnum. I do not think your point is so much as to whether 
we should distinguish between a peacetime veteran and a wartime vet- 
eran, but whether we should give equal benefits to a man who goes into 
the service now and who is in a short. period of time seemingly when 
there are no wars going on, compared to the man who went in during 
World War I, who did not see active combat service but who was sub- 
ject to call at any time as there was a war going on. 

Mr. Ayres. The chairman brought out the point regarding what he 
saw over in Korea, those boys in foxholes under terrible conditions. 

We have literally hundreds, or, perhaps, even hundreds of thou- 

sands of veterans of World War II who were in Korea and who con- 
tracted some disease, but it does not fall within the presumptive pe- 
riod. They have conditions like arthritis. No one can say whether 
those boys contracted the original germ or whatever it is that is now 
causing this crippling arthritic condition when in Korea or not, but 
it did not bother them within the presumptive period. Therefore, we 
have literally hundreds of these men, and I am acquainted with sev- 
eral dozen of them myself, who have their backs practically bent over, 
even with the ground, crippled with arthritis and who are not draw- 
ing a dime because they do not come within the presumptive period 
restriction and they do not qualify. 

We are getting quite a little pressure on us from veterans’ organi- 
zations, from mothers and fathers of the individuals this vear, and 
from wives of these boys saying that they contracted this condition 
while they were in the service and it should be service connected, but 
they do not get anything for it. Now, are we not subjecting our- 
selves to an awful lot of criticism from the general public who sees 
these boys coming down the street and who know that they are getting 
nothing, while we pass a bill to give assistance to those who did not 
serve more than 6 months, who were never subjected to any danger, 
and who today are physically fit, but who, financially, are in trouble? 

Mr. Kercuum. You are not going to get any argument out of us 
if you want to put those men in the presumptive period. We are not 
arguing that if there is a question of a service-connected disability, 
that it should not be service connected. If the men have service- 
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connected disability, we want them to get that. We are not opposed 
to that. 

Mr. Ayres. My point is that we are not creating interest amongst 
certain veterans’ organizations to get into what is service connected, 
and what is not, and perhaps, extending the presumptive period. We 
are not interesting ourselves there but we are interested in paying 
out pensions to men who are physically fit and sound or who are 
probably in better condition than many of their associates who did not 
serve in World War I, but now we are going through this process to 
pay for pensions on the basis that through his span of life he has not 
been able to save a lot of money. 

Mr. Kercuum. I do not think that we can admit that we are neglect- 
ing one for the other. 

However, I am sure you know that where there is a large group of 
people who are in trouble—and I think Congress can recognize this 
principle much more than we can—that they are more apt to get more 
attention than the few who are in trouble. There is the old saying 
about the squeaking wheel that gets the grease. I would like to pass 
this question along to my associates here as to whether we do not have 
some concern about service compensation. 

Mr. Ayres. I do not mean to imply that you do not have a concern 
about it, but my point is that there 1s pressure being brought to take 
care of a man who has a disability where he has not been able to 
prove service connection. There is not the amount of interest shown 
there that there is in the pension program, and the revised bill. No 
one seems to be paying much attention to him. 

Mr. Ketcuum. Maybe you do not see it our way, but through our 
service officer setup we are certainly exerting that pressure every day 
on the Veterans’ Administration. 

I do not know whether we should be exerting pressure upon the 
Congress for greater expansion of service-connected presumption, but 
certainly our service officers are putting all the pressure they can on 
the Veterans’ Administration to get satisfactory attention for these 
claims. 

Mr. Ayres. You might be able to do a little something over in the 
Senate on the orphan bill. We have done our part on that. 

Mr. Kercuum. We are doing that, too. I think this committee 
ought to know that we have tried for years to persuade the Senate 
committee to set up a separate Veterans’ Committee over there, but we 
have not been able to do so yet. I feel that, if we had a Senate Vet- 
erans’ Committee, we could get a much better understanding of the 
veterans’ needs over in the Senate than we have over there today, and 
that we might be able to accomplish more than we have accomplished 
so far. We believe in this House committee over here, and we believe 
it is the only place that the veterans can bring their problems. We 

can only go to individual Senators over in the Senate. 

Mr. Ayres. Are you inferring that, if the wheel squeaks, it is going 
to get some grease, and you feel ‘that you have enough who fall in that 

category who need pensions that you can bring enough pressure to 
move the group to get legislation passed 

Mr. Kercuum. I am trying merely to enunciate what is a well- 
known and obvious fact, that, when numbers testify that they are in 
need and they make that need apparent, they receive attention, not only 
from the Veterans’ Administration but from the Congress, and it takes 
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place every day in the Congress where Congress responds to the needs 
of the various segments of the economy and segments of the popula- 
tion. I do not think you could do otherwise. 

Mr. Ayres. A little less than 18 percent of the male population be- 
tween the ages of 60 and 70 are World War I veterans; is not that 
correct ? 

Mr. Keronum. On the male population, I have not figured that out. 
We estimate about 13 percent of the total United States population 
are veterans—veterans of all wars. 

Mr. Ayres. Between the age group of 60 and 70? 

Mr. Kercuum. Oh, no; I did not get that age group. I said all of 
the veterans today in the United States represent around 13 percent 
of the total population. 

Mr. Ayres. The figure that was given to me was 18 percent of the 
male population between the ages of 60 and 70. The 82 percent of the 
male population in that age bracket which is nonveteran is not too 
much interested in paying this compensation to a fellow who is just 
as physically able to do his job as they are. Perhaps that is one of 
the reasons why the general public is not taking too much interest in 
what you are attempting to do. 

Mr. Kercnum. Our problem is not so much as to whether they are 
interested, but as to whether they are opposed to it. We do not believe 
that they are generally opposed to it. 

Mr. Ayres. I think the American people are pretty fair in evaluat- 
ing something, and if this thing is as urgent as some of the organiza- 
tions seem to think that it is, I think that the 82 percent of the people 
between the ages of 60 and 70 who are in the millions, and who did 
not serve, if they felt that the men who were in for this 6 months’ 
period or longer were entitled to a pension, I think they would get 
behind it. 

Mr. Kercuum. Well, I am sorry, but I just cannot agree with you 
on that, Mr. Ayres. 

Years ago my father, who was a lawyer and a judge, had a pretty 
good philosophy. He use! to say that individuals are moved aceord- 
ing to their economic advantage or disadvantage, and I have not found 
anything in my experience to change that philosophy very much. 

Mr. Ayres. | do not know, but the consensus of those I have talked 
with, who know nothing about veterans organizations or veterans 
affairs, was most sympathetic to increasing the disability payments 
for men with service-connected disability. They are also most inter- 
ested in giving benefits to those who have served and who have a 
disability. We hear from lots of people on that, but we are not hear- 
ing from anythody on this matter, except the man who will be eligible 
for a pension, at least, 1 am not. I do not know about the other 
members. 

Mr. Kercuum. Of course, they are all, in a sense, victims of the 
press. I tried to tell you a while ago what is happening im the press. 
Almost in every instance where the press distorts a veterans benefit 
program they usually wind up with a grudging admission that we 
ought to take care of our service-connected disability cases. Now, the 
American people, or the people we are talking about, get one side of 
the veteran picture adversely, but they always get a little something 
that seemingly admits that service-connected disability should be 
taken care of. So they have gradually formed the philosophy that 
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we ought to give him something, but the other fellow, no. Now, that 
is where the picture comes from. 

Mr. Ayres. I have received a number of letters, and I do sup- 
pose the other members have, but mine always have in them a very 
nice closing paragraph at the end which goes something like this: 
“There are 9 votes in my family which you will not get in November.’ 
That does not deter me. I think it is our responsibility to call the 
shots as we see them. However, the feeling of most people back in my 
area, at least, is that there really is not the need for this that a lot 
of people have attempted to show, in view of the fact that conditions 
have been pretty good there, and people have been working, and we 
have a pretty high percentage of home ownership in the area, and the 
actual group that is physically able to work is not putting on the pres- 
sure that you might normally suspect. 

Since I know that the organizations, not yours in particular, have 
circulated petitions through auxiliaries and committees, I think it 
would be most interesting for you or anyone of your staff, to come 
into any of our offices, and I invite you into mine, in particular, to 
read the type of mail that is coming in on this matter. 

Mr. Krrcnum. I reemphasize that any pension program that we are 
advocating to the Congress is not designed to pay a pension to well- 
to-do veterans. You say the public is skeptical of that. They should 
not be. The veteran must be in need. We agree on that. We do not 
want to pay pensions to well-to-do veterans. We are only talking 
about those that we think are at a dangerous level of low income, and 
we want some relief given to those veterans, 

Mr. Ayres. All of our major corporations today have created good 
retirement programs. Here are two fellows who have worked to- 
gether for 20 years on the milling machine, and they both retire at the 
same time. This pension plan would entitle the one fellow who serves 
6 months in wartime to a veterans program with its benefits and the 
other fellow does not get it. He does not understand why this fel- 
low, because he had a uniform on 35 years ago for a period of 6 months 
is entitled to a pension, although he was not away, being here in this 
country during his term of service. Under your proposal the fellow 
who had 6 months service in wartime would qualify for a pension, but 
the other fellow who was not in uniform for 6 months would not. 

Mr. Keronem. I think the best way to answer that is to just ask 
you a question : Why do we need selec ‘tive service to get enough people 
to serve in the Armed Forces? Why do we have to force them in 
through the draft? Why do we—if it is so wonderful—why do we 
need to draft them if there are so many benefits of one kind or another 
accruing to them? If the nonveterans are jealous of the veterans 
then why do we need selective service to pick up young men and put 
them into the Armed Forces? Why do we not have a great number of 
volunteers to fill the vacancies in the Army ? 

Mr. Ayres. That answer is obvious, we just do not have the volun- 
teers. 

On the other hand, everybody who goes into the Army is so thank- 
ful he got back and he is so thankful that he was not injured that if 
he falls in that category, he is very grateful. I know that } am my- 
self, Mr. Ketchum. 

Mr. Kercuum. Well, I still would not agree that because a man did 
not necessarily get badly disabled or shot up or wounded that his 
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service did not mean anything. I still think that it means a lot, and 
if it did not mean a lot, then you would not need the Selective Service 
Act. Men would all be flocking in if the service was so glamorous, 
so good, so wonderful. If that were the case, you could hardly keep 
men out. 

You would not need to draft men. It is a funny thing; men are 
given preference for military service, but some people do not want 
them to be given preference for anything later on unless they suffered 
a disability. Why not have selective service decide who should stay 
at home? 

Mr. Ayres. I think the chairman has touched on that point very 
well. The selection not only ends at the induction center but there 
are some of those who are selected to go up into the front lines, if you 
want to carry it to that extreme. Then, of course, we go back to the 
same discussion we had before that the peacetime veteran should be 
entitled to the same benefits as the man drafted in time of war. 

That is all. 

Mr. Teacue of California. I would like tosuggest a conclusion which 
seems to me can be drawn from some of the comments and from what 
Mr. Ayres said. You indicated that, in your opinion, you thought 
the general public would accept or would favor a general liberalization 
of our pensions. 

Mr. Ketcuum. No; nota general service pension. 

Mr. Teacue. No; a liberalization. 

Mr. Kercuum. Yes. 

Mr. Teacue of California. I do not know whether it is true in my 
district or not, perhaps it is or is not, but I shall vote in accordance 
with what seems right to me regardless of what I think the opinion 
of my people is; and if they do not choose to send me back here, I am 
sure that Congress and the country can worry along without my serv- 
ices, but I think it would be highly helpful from your standpoint if we 
did have a better idea of what the people in the country as a whole 
think, and how they feel about this subject, because I think the whole 
veterans’ program might well be in jeopardy if this committee moves 
too fast or too far. 

The Members of Congress have to be advised in some way or other 
of the opinions of the country as a whole. In other words, it would 
be doing the veterans no favor at all if we adopted legislation which 
would not be acceptable to the voters as a whole. 

I think we might follow through the chairman’s suggestion to con- 
duct some hearings throughout the country, a suggestion which I first 
heard of this morning. 

Mr. Krrcuum. Here again, Mr. Teague, I think it would be well 
if we could get the opinion of the American people. How are you 
going to get that with the tools which we have to use? At the present 
time they are getting a very slanted picture of it and that has grown 
up in their minds now for several years, and I think it is recognized, 
as Mr. Ayres said in his district, because I think it is a slanted press 
presentation of the thing. 

Mr. Teacur of California. I think perhaps if you had hearings at 
20, 30, or 40 places throughout the country, not just in New York or 
Chicago, but in towns of 25,000 or 50,000 where you had a responsible 
daily press with an opportunity for people to come both for and against 
to give their viewpoints, then we would have, I think, a fair presenta- 
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tion of the local press throughout the country which would give a 
pretty accurate indication of “what happened at the hearings, and it 
would be followed by local editorials and letters to the editor, and 
so forth. 

Mr. Kercuum. Yes. The only thing is, what might happen is, that 
during the hearing 1 or 2 exaggerated cases, exceptions to the rule, 
might be brought out before the committee, and that becomes the 
target of the press and nothing else is said. 

One of the findings of the Bradley Commission which we were 
surprised to see and which surprised the researchers themselves when 
they showed us some charts, was an analysis of the income of those 
who are presently receiving the part 3 non-service-connected pensions. 
I wonder if you studied that chart or the report of the Commission to 
that effect. They made an analysis of the 595,000 or 600,000 veterans 
who are presently in receipt of the part 3 pension to see what income 
they had other than the pension. It showed that practically 30 per- 
cent of them had no income at all except that little old pension and 
that only 2 percent of them had income that even came close to the 
limitation of $1,400 or $2,700 a year 

The public today and the press have the impression that the Vet- 
erans’ Administration sets money out in barrels out in front of the 
Veterans’ Administration and that the veterans go by and help them- 
selves and put it into their pockets, and they do not need any require- 
ments or any assistance but get it just because they are veterans. 

They do not even understand. Do you know that some Members 
of Congress today do not know what the requirements are to receive a 
non-service-connected pension? Every once in a while a Member of 
Congress calls me and asks me what it is all about. They do not 
know that a veteran must be totally and permanently disabled, un- 
employable, and not have an income over a certain level. 

The Carman. Omar, there are a lot of people in the veterans’ 
organizations who do not know either. 

Mr. Kercuvm. That is the sad part. 

The Carman. Mrs. Rogers. 

Mrs. Rogers. We know the debt we owe these people. We know 
that what is happening today is very disturbing to the youth of 
America. I have heard that they are not going into ROTC. I see 
many young men who will have to go into the service in a short while, 
and I talk to their parents, and they are horribly distressed. 

Thousands of cases have never been service connected. We know 
thousands of people have lost their jobs and cannot get other jobs. 
I am so outraged about the attitude of some people of the country on 
this pension bill I do not know what todo. Yet I think if we do not 
pass it they will be critical of us because we know the needs of the 
veterans and have known them for years and years. I think the 
country should be grateful to us for taking the position we have taken, 
and I think more and more they will come to that conclusion. You 
know the enormous criticism of us. I receive numerous letters about 
men refused hospitalization, and we know of cases where a man is 
refused hospitalization and it turns out he had a very serious disability 
and he dies. 

I feel very strongly on this. The American people are kindly un- 
derneath, but they are so busy with their subsidies and bonuses and 
various things of that sort that they do not stop to think about the 
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men who served us. We passed a $32 billion bill yesterday, and I 
could not help but think of those to whom we owe this debt for their 
service. 

Mr. Kercucum. I assume the reason why some of the veterans get 
disturbed on this question, it is their opinion that it is only where 
the veteran benefit program is concerned that there is any particular 
desire to reduce Government spending. They read all about the de- 
mand for increased appropriations for this, increased appropriations 
for that, a greater program for foreign aid, a $51 billion highway 
bill, they are arguing about whether they will give more or less to 
the farmers, they want more for national defense, they want more for 
the Air Force—all the thought is for greater and greater expenditures 
except where the veterans are concerned. That is one place they 
vant to cut. I am not trying to blame anybody in particular, but 
I am pointing out that is the general trend today. 

Mrs. Rogers, The gentleman is absolutely right. We are not a 
heartless country, but we certainly seem lke a heartless country. 
Every year it is a struggle to try to get legislation through for the 
Lenefit of the veterans. 

The Cuairman. Mr. Adair. 

Mr. Aparr. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Weaver was called away and asked 
me to express to Mr. Ketchum his appreciation for his coming here 
and giving us the benefit of his views. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you. 

Congressman Fino has requested me to ask this question: Consid- 
ering the Bradley Commission report in its entirety, do you think 
its cost of $300,000 was an amount well spent? 

Mr. Kercuum. No, I do not. I did not agree with the appropria- 
tion at the time it was asked for, and, as a matter of fact, I approved 
the action of the House of Representatives when they kicked it out 
as a charge against the veteran benefit program. I said in my state- 
ment I thought it was warmed-over thinking, cribbed from other 
sources. The only good it can do—and I do not know if you can 
call it good—but the two things it will do, it gives the opposition 
press some ammunition to use against veteran-benefit programs, but 
I think it gives the Congress something to think about and the vet- 
erans something to think about. It has certainly stirred the veterans 
in the current thinking that is going on. It accomplished that if 
nothing else. 

The Cuatrman. I want to ask you about two other points. I hope 
you will realize we are not picking on you when you come up here, 
Personally I like to ask you the difficult questions. 

On the question of service connection, this year a paraplegic came 
before the committee asking for an increase in the amounts para- 
plegics are getting—$200 a month more while they are outside the 
hospital. Of course, all of us feel very sorry for these people. But 
this boy dove into a swimming pool with no water or not enough 
vater and became a paraplegic. Suppose he is killed. Does he 
deserve the same treatment as, for example, the men at Parris Island, 
or something like that ? 

Mr. Kercuum. That is a very hard question to answer, 

The CrarrmMan. I realize that, but it is one we haye to deal with, 

Mr. Kercuum. What you get down to are shades of personal 
opinion. I can only answer it this way: As long as a man has been 
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taken into service, whatever he is doing that created the trouble, 

it is not contrary to military orders and not considered seen 
if something happens to him he must receive consideration for that 
type of i injury. 

The Cuairman. As I understand the regulations—and I will ask 
the staff to correct me if I am wrong—99 percent of the people getting 
service connection are car accidents on weekends or something that 
has nothing to do with service. 

Starr Direcror. That is right. And the services in disability re- 
tirement cases are continuing to say we are in a national emergency 
and considering them on the basis of wartime service, although on 
January 31, 1955, the President declared the emergency over for 
veteran benefit purposes. 

Mr. Kercuum. I think not only have you raised a very good point 
here, but we have some other problems. For example, you mentioned 
earlier in your remarks about sending money out of the country to pen- 
es and also building up estates for mentally incompetent vet- 

‘ans where the residue goes to someone far remov ed from any interest 
in the service. 

What I would like to do is take some of these problems and present 
them in a pertinent way to our organization and see what the veterans 
themselves think about it. 

The Cuarrman. I hope you will. 

Mr. Kercuum. I wonder if you will have your staff send me those 
particular points that you are working on. Personally I am sympa- 
thetic to some of them, but I would like to have a list of them so that 
we can present them to our people in our so-called conclaves or 
meetings. 

The CHarrmMan. We will give them to you. 

Mr. Kercaum. You know my own personal reaction, but in my 

capacity it is almost impossible for me to disassociate myself from 
representing the organization in giving my views, especi: ally before 
this committee. 

The CuHarrman. Somewhere in your statement you said probably 
the veteran pension should not be at the bottom of the income level 
but somewhere in the unskilled. 

Mr. Kercuum. I did not say unskilled, but semiskilled. I think 
it ranges somewhere around the minimum wage and up a little higher 
than the minimum w wage, and that is why our legislative committee 
gave careful consideration to this figure of $2400. I do not mean 
that is a figure that is absolutely right. It could be a little less or 
more. We think that closely approaches what we consider an average 
for the semiskilled workers in this country. We think if you go 
below that you are getting the veteran down on the bare bones le vel 
of existence, and I think you might as well leave him alone as give 
him that. 

The Cuatrman. We will have a hearing on that and ask the Bradley 
(Commission to tell us where they got these figures. 

Mrs. Rogers, I want to say, w hen you speak : of people being heartless, 
I hope you are not saying people on this committee who do not agree 
with you are heartless? 

Mrs. Rogers. No. 
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The Cuatmrman. Because I do not think there is any country in the 
world that has as much neert as we have. 

Mrs. Rocrrs. I say we are not heartless but we seem heartless. We 
passed this $32 billion bill yesterday, but we do not give the time on the 
floor—you know that—to our veterans. I am not referring to our 
committee, and I do not mean the public is heartless. They blame us 
if we do not take care of the veterans. 

Mr. Kercuum. I think we all agreed a little bit ago that there is a 
woeful lack of understanding as to what the veteran program itself is, 
both among members of Congress and the public in general. 

I would like to call to the committee’s attention that I have in my 
hand a pocket guide for the use of VFW post service officers and 
ladies’ auxiliaries in which we attempt to educate our people as to 
what the laws are. We try to tell them and show them what the law 
is and what the rights are. We have put out thousands of these at a 
considerable expense to the organization, to try to get our people to 
know what the facts are. 

The CHatrman. Certainly you should be congratulated on the serv- 
ice officers. I think they do a wonderful job. Every place I go I see 
the wonderful job they are doing. Sometimes you will find a mis- 
guided service officer trying to get someone in a hospital who is not 
entitled to hospitalization, ‘but that is the only complaint I have of 
your service officer organization. 

Mr. Suurorp. Will you send one of these books to me? 

Mr. Kercnum. Yes; I shall be glad to. 

The Cuatrman. It has been suggested that you might send one to 
every member. 

Mr. Kerciuum. Yes; I can do that. 

The Cuatrman. Any further questions? 

Mrs. Rogers. I know I forget the benefits. I call the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration and they do not know them, they have to consult the laws. 
It is highly complicated. 

Mr. Ayres. I cannot blame them for trying to get a veteran in a 
hospital. I have done that myself. 
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The current position of the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United States on 
each recommendation made by the President's Commission on Veterans’ Pen- 
sions, May 1956 


Recommen- 
dation No. 


10 (a)-.--- 


10 (b)_- 
10 (0) ¢( 


10 (5) 
10 (5) 
10 (c) 
10 (d) 


1] (a). 


11 (0) 


11 (c) 
12 (a) 


12 (b) 
13 (a) 
13 (4) 
14 (a) 


14 (db) 
15 (a) 
15 (5) 
16 


Pienatages 


Report | 


page 
No. | 


136 


136 
137 
138 
138 


138 





VFW position 


VFW disagrees. Recommendation reverses the traditional natiynal policy of 
the United States with respect to those who have served in the Armed Forces 
during war periods. 

VFW disagrees. Kecommendation advocates no benefits in non-service-con- 
nected disability cases, a reversal of a longstanding policy. 

VFW disagrees. See 1 and 2 (a) above. 

VFW agrees and has always advocated this principle. 

VFW is in general agreement ins far as readjustment benefits for so-called 
peacetime veterans are concerned. 

VFW disagrees. Continuation of the existing veterans’ pension program is 
favored. 


| VFW agrees in the premise, but points out that such a pclicy was adopted 


long ago. 

VFW agrees, providing no long-term, expensive bureaucracy is created. 

VFW agrees. 

VFW disagrees, contending the existing compensation system is preferable. 

VFW agrees. 

Do. 

VFW agrees, provided benefits under public programs are raised so as to pro- 
vide a decent living. 

VFW agrees that socially and financially unsound provisions should not be 
adopted, but disagrees that heaviest pensicn c: sts lie in the future. 

VFW agrees in general but denies the implied relationship of the pension 
program t9 general public pregrams. 

VFW agrees as t» the need for systematic revision of the VA schedule f>r rating 
disabilities, but disagrees with propcsal that revisi‘n should be done by in- 
dependent group of ‘“‘physicians, economists, sociologists, psychologists, and 
lawyers.”’ 

VFW agrees in general with premise. 

VFW agrees in general, but not in specifics. Average impairment of average 
individual is presently a reasonable yardstick. 

VFW agrees. 

Do. 
VFW disagrees. The present statutory award plan is justifiable. 
VFW agrees. 

Do. 

VFW is in doubt that a satisfactory curve can be worked out as a substitute for 
10 percent for each gradation. 

VFW agrees. 

VFW contends current system of rating disabilities at 10 and 20 percent is 
equitable. 

VFW disagrees. Opens door to demand for court awards and review. 


| VFW agrees. 


VFW disagrees. 


| VFW agrees, provided the representative group of workers selected is a skilled 


group, such as printers or pressen. 
VFW agrees. 
VFW disagrees on the grounds that war veterans are a special class of citizens. 
VFW disagrees unless the one benefit meets income standards for veterans. 
VFW agrees. 
Do. 
Do. 


| VFW disagrees as being impractical. 


VFW in doubt as to Commission meaning and proposal. 

VFW also favors eliminating unnecessary duplication, but opposes Cabinet 
committee and is uncertain of Commission’s recommendation. 

VFW agrees. 

VFW agrees, but favors some form of gratuitous indemnity coverage. 

VFW generally agrees, but questions provisions of H. R. 7089, under which 
benefits are based on military rank while in service. 

VFW agrees. 

Do. 

VFW prefers an adjudication based on family experience and need within limits. 

VFW does not understand. 

VFW agrees. 


| VFW agrees with respect to temporary or civilian soldiers, but doubts wisdom 


of coverage for regular or career people. 


| VFW agrees. 


Do, 
VFW uncertain on this item. 


| VFW disagrees with proposal that death compensation payments should be 


based on military rank, except for regular or career personnel. 

VFW agrees only in part. Would provoke endless argument over ability to 

rovide support assistance. 

VFW agrees. 

VFW disagrees. 

VFW agrees as to peacetime veterans, but believes war veterans formerly 
covered by NSLI be given a period of 1 year to renew said insurance if they 
can meet requirements. 
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The current position of the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United States on 
each recommendation made by the President's Commission on Veterans’ Pen- 
sions, May 1956—Continued 


Recommen- oper 
dation No. Ne 
36... ok 225 
ints atttntpetarn 27 
38. 227 
39 228 
40 230 
4\ 264 
42 (a a 270 
42 (h) om } 270 
42 271 
42 (d)_- 271 
42 (e) 27 
42 (f) | 272 
42 (q)-- 272 
43 (a) 286 
3 (h) 286 
43 (c) 2386 | 
43 (d) 286, 
44 (a) 299 
44 (b 299 
44 (c) 300 
44 (d)_- 300 
44 (e) 300 
44 (f) ‘ 300 
44 (q) 300 
45 (a 312 
45 (b) | 318 
45 (b) (1) 313 
45 (h) (2) | 13 
46 (a)_. oa 319 
46 (b)__-.. ey | 319 | 
47 se we 
48 (a). a 337 
42 (h)__ itabe 337 | 
48 (c) a 
49 338 | 
5O_. 339 
51 339 
52. | 340 | 
53 342 
54 (a 345 
54 (pb 345 
55 346 
56 347 | 
57 (a) 373 
7 (b 373 
57 (¢ 373 
57 (d | 373] 
58 (a) | 375 
58 (b) 375 
58 (c) ‘ 375 
59 (a) 384 
59 (b) 384 
59 (c) } 384 
59 (d) | 385 
59 (e) =a 
59 (f)..-- sowed. .oc a 
59 (g) 4 385 
60 (a) a 
60 (b) (1). anil 389 
GD Gp Gian ceeces 389 
60 (c) ‘okeineal 389 
ane 390 
aw toe | 390 


VFW position 


VFW has no objection, 
Do. 

VFW disagrees, except for peacetime service. 

VFW agrees. 

VFW has no objection. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
VFW agrees. 
VFW has no objection. 

Do. 

Do. 
VFW agrees. 

Do. 

Do. 

VFW has no objection. 

VFW disagrees. We oppose any transfer of functions of the VA home lean 
program to the FHA or any other Federal agency, either by legislation or 
administrative action. 

VFW disagrees for the same reasons given in answer to 45 (a). 

VFW disagrees. We believe the present home loan guaranty program should 
be extended fer an additional 5 vears to enable many veterans of World War 
Il who for vale reasons have not yet purchased their home. 

VFW agrees. 

Do. 

VFW disagrees. We oppose all efforts to weaken or reduce the benefits pro- 
vided in the Veterans Preference Act of 1944, as amended. 

VFW presently supports the differential of 80 percent for peacetirne and 100 
percent for war service, 

VFW has no objection. 

Do. 


Do. 
VFW disagrees. We believe Congress should enact laws to extend reinstate 


ment of U. 8S. Government life insurance and national service life insurance. 

VFW has no objection. 

VFW agrees. 

VFW has no objection. 

Do. 
VFW disagrees, while draft is in effect. 
VFW has no objection. 

Do. 

VFW agrees. 

VFW disagrees. We oppose any attempt to reverse the traditional national 
policy of the United States with respect to those who served in the Armed 
Forces in time of war. 

VFW agrees in part but insists that income tests for veterans be not! ower than 
for semiskilled workers. 

VFW disagrees for the same reason as stated in answer to 57 (a), except where 
income levels are consistent with semiskilled workers. 

VFW has no objection. 

VFW disagrees for the reason that we oppose any attempt to reverse the tradi- 
tional national policy of the United States with respect to those who served in 
the Armed Forces in time of war. 

VFW disagrees for the reason stated in answer to 58 (a). 

VFW disagrees. See answer to 58 (a). 

VFW disagrees. We repudiate the theory that pensions should only be paid 
to veterans on a public assistance level. 

VFW disagrees for reason stated in 59 (a). 

Do. 
VFW disagrees for the reason that it believes its pension program as set forth in 
H. R. 9121 is proper. 
VFW disagrees for the reason stated in 59 (d). 
Do. 

VFW has no objection. 

VFW disagrees for reason stated in 59 (d). 
Do. 
Do. 

VFW agrees. 

VFW agrees and interprets this recommendation to mean that widows of World 
War I, IJ and Korea be on same basis now applying to World War I. 

VFW disagrees. 
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The current position of the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United States on 
each recommendation made by the President’s Commission on Veterans’ Pen- 
sions, May 1956—Continued 


| Report 
Recommen- | a 
dation No. | pege VFW position 


391 | VFW agrees. 
391 | VFW disagrees. 
392 | VF W has no objection. 
396 | Do. 
397 | Do. 
398 | Do. 
398 | Do. 
402 Do. 
403 Do. 
403 | Do. 
| VFW agrees that serious consideration should be given to making the Adminis- 
| trator of Veterans’ Affairs a member of the Cabinet but we disagree with the 
suggestion the President should establish a subcommittee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. The responsibility and authority of the Administrator should not be 
limited more than any other Cabinet member. 
| VFW has no objection. 

VFW disagrees. We believe such interference inconsistent with provisions of 
67 (b). 

VFW disagrees. It seems to us that the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs 
needs more freedom to operate within the framework of existing laws and less 
domination by the Bureau of the Budget. 

VFW disagrees for the reason that.it.is unlikely any changes in the rules by 
the Administrator in large matters affecting eligibility of veterans for bene- 
fits or changes in program objectives have ever been made without consulta- 
tion with the President and/or the Bureau of the Budget. 

VFW agrees on the finality of decisions by the Administrator but believes the 
present Board of Veterans’ Appeals could continue to handle its work without 
an in-between review without undue hardship upon either the claimants or 
the Government. 

409 | VFW agrees. 


The Cuarrman. I have a letter from the Veterans of World War I, 
dated May 10, 1956, and signed by Mr. Harry J. Millen, national com- 
mander, and Mr. George J. Young, chairman of the national legisla- 


tive committee, which I would like to have include: in the record at 
this point. 


(The letter referred to is as follows :) 


VETERANS OF WORLD Wak I or THE U.S. A., INC., 
Washington, D. C., May 10, 1956. 
Hon. OLIN E. TEAGUE, 
Chairman, Veterans’ Affairs Committee, 
House Office Building, Washington 25, D. C. 


Dear CONGRESSMAN TEAGUE: The Veterans of World War I received the Brad- 
ley Commission report with horror and disillusionment. To think that the 
veterans of this country and particularly the veterans of 1917 and 1918, the 
once famous AEF, should now be thrown on the scrap heap is far from good 
news to the men who supposedly made the world free for democracy. 

Of course, we realize this report is now in the hands of the President. We 
pray that the President will not succumb to the whims and desires of the so- 
called psychologists, sociologists, and statistical experts who would impulsively 
and without rhyme or reason destroy the hard fought for social benefits at- 
tained by the veterans of this great Nation. 

Our disappointment can be readily appreciated because we have high hopes 
that the Commission would conceivably see the plight of the World War I vet- 
eran and could honestly recommend a pension for this deserving group of 
veterans. 

Instead we are told that the veteran should not expect any special considera- 
tion and to add further insult that we are now better off than the nonveteran. 
This despite the fact that the Bradley Commission states in its report that the 
average income of a veteran receiving disability benefits or compensatory awards 
plus any and all other incomes does not quite meet the income of the average 
nonveteran. 
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Many other inconsistencies in the Bradley report force us to believe that this 
report is a greater monstrosity than the two previous Hoover Committee re- 
ports and the infamous Economy Act of 1933. 

I believe that the Congress of the United States and particularly the Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee of the House who have given serious and diligent study to 
the benefits received by our veteran will not be persuaded by the proposed new 
approach to the treatment of the veterans of our war. 

Respectfully yours, 
Harry J. MILLEN, 
National Commander. 
GrorcE J. YOUNG, 
Chairman, National Legislative Committee. 


The CrHarmman. If there are no further questions, the committee 
will stand adjourned until 10 a. m. Wednesday, May 16. 

(Thereupon, at 12:15 p. m. on Friday, May 11, 1956, the hearing 
was adjourned.) 





FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE PRESI- 
DENT’S COMMISSION ON VETERANS’ PENSIONS 
(BRADLEY COMMISSION) 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 16, 1956 


House or Representatives, 
CoMMITTEE ON VETERANS’ AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met at 10: 15 a. m., pursuant to adjournment, in the 
hearing room of the House Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, Hon. Olin 
Kk. Teague (chairman) presiding. 

The CuarrmMan. The committee will come to order. 

The committee is meeting this morning to hear the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War veterans on the Bradley Commission. Mr. Otjen and Mr. 
Thurston, would you like to come up? We will turn it over to you 
and let you proceed in whatever manner you care to. 


STATEMENTS OF WILLIAM J. OTJEN, CHAIRMAN, NATIONAL 
LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE, UNITED SPANISH WAR VETERANS; 
LLOYD THURSTON, NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON LEGISLATION AND 
ITS ADMINISTRATION, UNITED SPANISH WAR VETERANS; 
HATTIE B. TRAZENFELD, NATIONAL SECRETARY, AUXILIARY, 
UNITED SPANISH WAR VETERANS, AND COCHAIRMAN OF THE 
AUXILIARY LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE; ACCOMPANIED BY JAMES 
CRAIG, ADJUTANT GENERAL, UNITED SPANISH WAR VETERANS 


Mr. Orsen. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I guess 
most of you, by reason of prior appearances, are familiar with the ones 
who are present. I am William J. Otjen, Enid, Okla., chairman of 
the national legislative committee, and would like to introduce Mrs. 
Hattie B. Trazenfeld, cochairman of the ladies’ auxiliary, and Gen. 
James Craig. Will you come forward ¢ 

Today our main statement will be made, Mr. Chairman, with your 
permission and that of the members of the committee, by Lloyd 
Thurston, who was our commander in chief last year, and who was a 
Member of this Congress for some 14 years. 

The CHatrman. Mr. Thurston, you may sit down or stand, which- 
ever you prefer. 

Mr. Tuurstron. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee. 

First I might say that I was honored by being selected as com- 
mander in chief, United Spanish War Veterans, for the year ending 
September 1955. At present I am a member of the committee on 
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legislation and its administration of the organization. I am re- 
imbursed for my actual traveling and subsistence expenses but receive 
no salary. ! 

I served as a private in the 51st Iowa Volunteer Regiment in the 
Spanish War and in the Philippine Insurrection. ; 

It is with some hesitancy that I appear before your committee to 
submit comments in regard to the President’s Commission on Veterans’ 
Pensions, more commonly known as the Bradley Committee. 

I have been afforded the opportunity to examme the statements made 
by the American Legion, the Veterans of Foreign Wars, Disabled 
American Veterans, and the AMVETS, so I doubt if any good purpose 
would be served by making a complete or minute analysis of the 
matters set out in this report. However, I do feel that there are a 
number of factors which are related to and I believe are highly perti- 
nent to the general subject matter, so I will ask the indulgence of the 
committee to permit me to briefly explore this field. 

When our organization was first officially informed of the appoint- 
ment of this Commission, I was then the commander in chief, and 
through the press and otherwise had learned of the apparent intention 
of the President to have a survey made which would undoubtedly 
recommend the incorporation of veterans benefits with that of some 
social agency maintained by the Government, so I sent a letter to 
General Bradley, the Chairman, which was solicited, which I desire 
to now submit to your committee. 

The directive of the President of the United States to the Com- 
mission on Veterans’ Pensions, requesting a survey be made—: 
that steps be taken to examine the entire structure, scope, and philosophy of our 


veterans’ benefit laws in relation to each other and to other Government 
programs— 


was received. 

Therefore, the study of your group must necessarily examine into 
every material branch and department of the Government as related 
to expenditures, not only for veterans but also other Government 
programs. 

It is to be regretted that no mention is made of the debt of our 
Government to those who served in the defense branches, and likewise, 
the resulting profits and gains of those who directly or indirectly 
increased their resources because of the protection afforded by those 
who served. Commodity, stock exchange, and other important in- 
dexes during the past decade must be evaluated. The “quantum 
merit”—the value of the service—must be first determined so that the 
sum of the debt may be known. This is elementary, perhaps, but a 
principle so fixed that it is a law of human action. 

It is obvious that the economy of the Nation is coupled with all of 
its obligations to those who served in the civil as well as military 
forces. There is concern as to the ability of the country to sustain 
a large outlay for the groups mentioned, but if and when the untold 
billions of dollars now being distributed over other nations in the 
world are sharply curtailed or discontinued, the same economy which 
now sustains these gigantic gifts likewise can be supplied to civilian 
and veterans’ benefits. The complaint against the veteran might 
well be a smokescreen for the thousands of persons who travel over 
the world hunting ways to further distribute the resources of our land. 
This item alone, would cover the present and proposed expenditures 
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for veterans for many years to come. This is one major item to be 
surveyed. 

As the pay of officers in the defense branch has been materially 
increased in the past few years, which, of course, increases the three- 
fourths pay, or pension, of such retired officers—an appreciable in- 
crease having recently been sponsored by the President—brings the 

xategory mentioned in the same list as the discharged enlisted man 
and the temporary wartime officer when benefits are surveyed. A 
retired general is a veteran just as much as a discharged enlisted man. 
All of the veterans of the country will be interested in learning the 
suggestions made in this respect. 

Kach member of the Commission is familiar with the provisions in 
the Federal Constitution, which prohibits the taking of private prop- 
erty for public use without just compensation, but the draft laws of 
the Nation sanction or call the young men for service, and what is im- 
portant to him is his health, his property (which is diminished when 
he is in the service because of low pay), even his life which can be 
taken without “just compensation,” so it logically follows that a debt 
is thereby created in favor of the veteran against the Government, 
whether he be drafted or a volunteer. The low pay of the serviceman, 
whether enlisted or commissioned, must be weighed and considered 
before he is listed as a dependent citizen. 

Your attention is specifically directed to paragraph 5 of the Presi- 
dent’s transmittal letter, wherein it is stated “there is no means of 
tabing into account the degree of the veteran’s need.” Which vet- 

‘an? The retired general, or the dischar " enlisted man? One 
may be drawing sev eral thousand dollars a year, while the other may 
not receive one-tenth of that sum. W hy not : honest and say that 
the income of a veteran, general or private is none of the Government’s 
business? The phrase mentioned would penalize the veteran who 
might be thrifty or have accumulated modest holdings through frugal 
living. Why choose the veteran for this harsh, unfair disc rimination ? 

The “needs clause” is only applied to the discharged soldier when 
he becomes a veteran. Nowhere in the salary structure of the Govern- 
ment is this after requirement exacted. Gentlemen, just think of 
asking a retired general officer, or a retired diplomat of the foreign 
service, if his income exceeds $1,400, single, or $2,700 married. If 
this rule did not work such hardship on the veteran it would be con- 
sidered humorous; instead, it is insulting. 

An important phase of this subject should now be mentioned. The 
low pay of the serviceman, as compared with the income of the civilian 
during war periods, means that the serviceman has contributed a sum 
to the Government which in fairness may later be applied to the bene- 
fits he receives. Compare the earnings of those aia red in Govern- 
ment projects, public or private, with the pay scale of the veteran. 
This disparity can be clearly set forth. 

There is a philosophy involved in veterans’ benefits which many 
citizens and public officials have never considered. The owner of 
physical property takes out insurance policies to cover possible losses, 
and pays the premiums thereon, although he may never have any 
losses. Such expenses are charged to business operations, with no 
complaint about the cost. But those who have amassed considerable 
property as a result of the protection afforded to their property—not 
to mention their families—loudly protest. over veterans’ benefits when 
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required to pay deferred insurance premiums called pensions. Good 
sports? Well, some might say they were ingrates. If the budget 
fails to balance, the same beneficiaries set up the cry that it is the 
veterans’ benefits which prevent a solvent program, But sheltered 
“softies” have more callouses on their lungs than on their hands. 

When alluring posters depicting the clories and wonders of the 
defense services are exhibited in public buildings throughout the land, 
is the “needs clause” mentioned? Are not these posters used to en- 
courage enlistments? A private employer who would make repre- 
sentations to those seeking work, and who would then bring forth a 
“needs clause” as a condition to retirement pay, would be haled into 
court for such a repudiation. Your Commission should meet this 
situation head-on. 

An economy wave blew into Washington about 20 years ago, and 
many are surprised to learn that the dust is being removed from this 
relic. The prime purpose at that time was to trim the veteran so as 
to have more funds for domestic purposes; more recently, it appears 
that there are no boundaries to these operations, but must it be at the 
expense of those who have served ? 

The veterans of the United States do not intend to oc cupy any sec- 
ondary position in the national structure. They are willing to be 
considered in the entire economic picture, but unfair curtailments and 
inferior classifications will not be tolerated. 

Not only veterans but also the whole citizenship of the country will 
be deeply interested in the findings to be made by this Commission. 
The survey of veterans benefits and other Government programs will 
enlighten the country as to the major benefits provided by the tre- 
mendous expenditures in all fields of Federal activities. 

A Nation awaits a complete and impartial report. 

Both requisites, just mentioned, were absent—neither complete nor 
impartial. 

1 would call the committee’s attention to the first paragraph request- 
ing a survey be made “that steps be taken to examine the entire struc- 
ture, scope, and philosophy of our veterans’ benefit laws in relation to 
each other and to other Government programs,” which, of course, 
would require the committee to explore the entire field of Govern- 
ment expenditures, so that the relation of funds available to veterans 
could be considered alongside all other major activities of the Gov- 
ernment. 

Of course, a narrow investigation into veterans’ benefits alone, with- 
out a comparison to other expenditures, would only disclose about 7 
percent of Federal expenditures. As veterans’ affairs are slomaby 
woven with the entire national fabric it is to be regretted that the com- 
mittee did not comply with the President’s directive as mentioned just 
above; hence, those who study this report have been denied the right 
to know about the entire fiscal program of the Government, and espe- 
cially the relation which a part, the veteran’s part, plays in the entire 
picture. 

In a number of instances the report makes reference to the large 
amount devoted to veterans’ purposes, but nowhere mentions a sh: arply 
increasing national economy which results in the extortion of relative 
facts. 

In a judicial inquiry or a survey to be made of any important phase 
of our national life, it is pertinent to inquire as to the background of 
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those interested in making such a survey. The interest or bias or prej- 
udice, or the lack of these, of the members would doubtless be reflected 
to some degree in their findings. In the instant case, probably three 
or more of the members of high rank, receiving three-fourths retire- 
ment pay ; the other members having little firsthand know ledge of 
veterans’ affairs. Therefore, it is proper to analyze the approach 
made to the subject of the inquiry. 

I wish to interpose here and say that I have the highest respect for 
the able, brilliant men who have in the past and who now constitute 
the commissioned personnel of our armed services. I am only sur- 
prised that some of the members would seek to do a great injustice to 
the enlisted or discharged enlisted men of our forces in proposing to 
demote the proud status they have held for many years. 

Having had the opportunity to make rather considerable observa- 
tions in regard to the relationship existing between the commissioned 
and enlisted personnel of our armed services. I had gained the im- 
pression that officers of field or high rank occupied a position com- 
parable to a parent or guardian in their contact with the enlisted men, 
and especially, the civilian soldier. It goes without saying that I was 
deeply grieved and pained to learn that general officers who had been 
educated in service schools at the public’s expense, and who served 
until they were discharged in the highest ranks of the military service, 
with three-fourths retirement pay, amounting to fifteen to twenty 
thousand dollars per year, should be the first to propose that the dis- 
charged, enlisted veterans, should be downgraded and listed in a 
relief category. It never occurred to me that those who had attained 
a high military rank through the trials, sweat, pain, and blood of the 
enlisted man, should want to bri ing humilation to those who had made 
it possible for others to reach positions of high distinction. 

Doubtless, the citizens of our Nation were greatly surprised to learn 
that a temporary body, partly composed of persons who had no first- 
hand knowledge of the subject matter, should be entrusted to make a 
report to cover the entire field of veterans’ affairs, when there were 
many Members of both the Senate and the House of Representatives 
who had served on committees having jurisdiction over the subject 
matter from 10 to 30 years; that probably a majority of that num- 
ber had seen active service in the several theaters of our recent wars. 
The qualifications of these Members of the Congress was, and is, so 
greatly superior to that of the personnel assembled in this committee 
that it leads a disinterested person to readily conclude that findings, 
either in committee reports or legislation by the Congress would be 
of a much higher degree of competency than the hurried ill-considered 
and somewhat prejudicial viewpoints of this temporary research com- 
mittee. 

As to the interest or want of interest of the major elements in the 
committee, in a number of places in the Bradley-Eisenhower report, 
reference is made to “the obligation of citizenship which should not 
be considered a basis for future government benefits”; also, to the duty 
of male citizens to respond to military duty when the Nation might 
require their services; likewise, references to the fact that most of the 
enlisted personnel were in better condition when separated from the 
service than when they enlisted. If the foregoing is accepted, then 
it follows that those in the commissioned grades owed a duty to serve, 
and because they had better housing, food, and medical attention, 
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their physical condition would be even better than that of the enlisted 
personnel, so if their services were to be based upon the altruistic 
philosophy and “duty to serve,” and better health after serving, why 
should they be entitled to three-fourths pay upon separation, and 
then baldly suggest a denial of the leinareietiabliahandl benefits to the dis- 
charged enlisted man? 

I recall, gentlemen, when a group of general officers called on a 
member of one of your committees and asked the committee to take 
hasty action—this was before a committee to increase the compensa- 
tion of the regular officers—they did not mention the enlisted men. 
Well, I think they finally beat a rather hasty retreat on that occasion, 
because I asked them if a group of enlisted men could come up and 
ask for an increase in pay, and what would happen to them. They 
failed to reply. I said, “They would be court-martialed, wouldn’t 
they ¢” 

The enlisted men did not have representation quite often when those 
matters were considered. 

Apparently, no thought is given to the financial or economic phases 
involved, such as the sacrifice made by the veteran who left his home, 
business, or means of making a livelihood, which of course entailed 
a substantial loss. The fact that the pay of the soldier as compared 
with the prevailing wage of the citizen received no consideration in the 
conclusions reached in this report. 

A reading of this report and recital in the 415-page document dis- 
closes that the members of the Commission did not miss an oppor- 
tunity to suggest action which would provide a better status for the 
commissioned personnel in the services, such as their warm endorse- 
ment of the Hardy bill, which proposes that the beneficiaries there- 
under would receive several times as much as a dependent or an en- 
listed veteran, so with this disclosure established, inquiry might prop- 
erly be made as to the bias or interest in other phases of the report. 
The future of the career officer is a matter of deep concern to this 
Commission. Elsewhere, reference is made to “organized pressure,” 
the inference being that the enlisted veteran was able to obtain greater 
benefits than merit warranted. Of course there was no reference to 
pressure which might have been exerted by those who might be 
interested in the betterments mentioned. 

To epitomize the findings it was asserted that all veterans’ bene- 
fits should be based on need ; that a veteran who had been industrious, 
frugal, economical, and through many years of intense application 
had built up a modest competence, should be denied any benefit if his 
annual income, single, exceeded $1,400 annually, or if married, $2,700 
per year; that if the veteran should come within the limitations men- 
tioned the Government was thereby freed from a definite obligation 
it owed to the veteran because of the low pay he had received while 
in the service. I now assert that such a policy is devoid of common 
honesty and would virtually permit the Federal Government to take 
bankruptcy and discharge this fixed and in some instances forced, 
obligation. 

The retired members of the judiciary, the legislative or executive 
branches of the Government are not subject to such limitations, and 
many of these individuals never made any particular sacrifice in the 
discharge of their Federal employment. 
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Having in mind the high cost of medical and dental service, as 
applied to the aged veteran or his widow, the high cost of housing, 
and other necessary incidentals of life, when the individual does not 
have the best medical service, accorded to retired officers without 
expense, plus their right to purchase considerable part of their living 
at the PX at cost, would it not be interesting if those who proposed 
that assistance of $70 per month single, or $105 per month for a 
married couple, as a-fair living allowance, try the luxury of the 
generous living scale mentioned ¢ 

Whatever contributions any of these persons might have made 
toward the retirement fund very likely was matched by the veteran 
in the inadequate pay he received while in the service. 

It is even suggested in the report that there should be a difference in 
the amount. paid the veteran living in different sections of the country. 
This proposal is so impractical and preposterous that no further com- 
ment is necessary. 

Projeetions in graphs and tables are submitted as to future cost of 
veterans’ benefits, and while such totals deal in large amounts, the 
value of the service of those who serve the Nation is not mentioned or 
considered in the approach to a fair relationship between those who 
served and those who benefited by such service. 

Possibly, 1 or 2 members of the Commission might have had some 
dealing, or firsthand information, in regard to the operations of the 
Veterans’ Administration, so the portion of the report dealing with 
this spendidly manned Government ynit is of little value, when com- 
pared with the knowledge gained by constant contact of the Members 
of Congress for many years with the branch of the Government men- 
tioned. 

A long-standing recognition of the services and sacrifices of veterans 
was inaugurated many years ago when preference in civil-service 
employment was accorded to veterans, through a credit of 5 percent 
for all veterans, and 10 percent for disabled veterans on page 319 
Recommendation No. 46, without any reasons assigned proposes that 
such privileges should be abolished as follows: 

Recommendation No. 46 


(a) The reemployment-rights program. fills a positive function in assisting 
exservicemen to return to employment. Inconsistencies in the statute should be 
clarified and resources augmented. 

(b) The Commission believes that veterans’ preference in entering civil-service 
and the special-appeals procedure for veterans should be provided fur a limited 
period after discharge (say 5 years), but should not continue for nondisabled 
veterans after a reasonable period for readjustment has been provided. There is 
no justification for special retention rights for nondisibled veterans, beyond 
crediting toward length of service the time spent in tue Armed Forces during 
wartime. For veterans with significant compensable service-connected disability, 
a permanent preference both in hiring and retention seems justfiable, since their 
disability may put them at a disadvantage both in obtaining and retaining jobs. 
Such permanent preference should not be given, however, to those with onl; 
minute disabilities certainly not to those with less than 30 percent ratings. 


Why this Commission should arrogate unto itself the authority to 
make such a determination is another evidence of their incompetence 
to deal with any material phase of veterans’ affairs. In other words, 
these seven committee members are telling the Congress to repeal stat- 
utes on this subject that have been voted upon by several thousand 
Members during the period of the existence of this statute; the pre- 
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sumption of these temporary members of the Commission to make such 
a recommendation borders upon a presumption without a precedent. 

It would not only be interesting but highly informative if all the 
correspondence engendered by the proposals of the Bradley Commis- 
sion which have been sent to veterans’ organizations could be physically 
presented. 

This committee could then realize the fear that has been generated 
through press reports released by the Bradley Commission and news 
agencies. As many of the veterans and their widows are dependent 
upon the pay which they receive from the Federal Government, one 
can understand how concerned these aged persons would be when it was 
reported that the Government intended to curtail in some instances 
omit, the pensions or compensation they are now receiving. 

Therefore, it would be an act of human kindness if this committee 
could give assurance to these citizens in regard to the ultimate action 
to be taken on the recommendation of this committee. 

The Commission has been rather generous with the time and talents 
of others when they so blandly suggest that it is “the prime obligation 
of young men to follow the colors.” I say it is the prime obligation of 
the Congress of the United States, acting for the millions of citizens 
who have profited through the sacrifices made by the veterans, to see 
that fair and equitable provisions are made to those who have done so 
much for others. 

In conclusion, it can be fairly said that this committee did not inves- 
tigate or report as to the necessary and pertinent facts which could be 
the basis for major legislation in regard to veterans. It is apparent 
that the Congress has the talent and the knowledge to fairly legislate 
in behalf of the veterans and their dependents. It is doubtful if any 
of the self-serving declarations of a part of the membership, plus the 
lack of information possessed by the others, will have little if any 
influence upon the future course of the Congress in this respect. 

1 would be remiss if I did not again mention that the Spanish War 
Veterans are unanimous in their support of a pension bill introduced 
by Congressman O’Hara of Illinois wherein he has proposed to 
increase the pension of their widows from $54.18 to $75. 

We earnestly hope that this measure will receive early and favorable 
consideration of your committee. 

The American veteran whether an officer or a private, has just reason 
to be proud of the spendid record made by our Armed Forces, and they 
would feel humiliated beyond expression if the proud status they now 
bear and hold should be downgraded by either their comrades or the 
Congress. No human agency should presume to bring such a disaster 
and humiliation to those who wore the uniform of our country. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Thurston. 

Mr. Byrne, have you any questions? 

Mr. Byrne. No. 

The Cuamman. Mr. O’Brien? 

Mr. O’Brien. No. 

The Cuatrrman. Mr. Shuford? 

Mr. Sirurorp. I want to thank the gentleman for making this report. 
[ think it clearly gives us the ideas of the Spanish American War 
veterans and their organization. I appreciate 1t very much. 

The Carman. Mr. Sisk? 
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Mr. Sisk. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHairmMan,. Mr. Ayres? 

Mr. Ayres. I have no questions. 

The Cuainman. Mr. Thompson ‘ 

Mr. ‘THomson. 1 believe not. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Teague ¢ 

Mr. Treacur. No. 

The Cuatrman. I have one question of Mr. Thurston. That is the 
question of need. 

Just this last week the Spanish-American War veterans were criti- 
cized to me. A veteran came into the office and said that he certainly 
did not object to his tax money going to help to take care of veterans. 
He mentioned that in his hometown there were two Spanish-American 
War veterans there that were more than millionaires, and that he 
objected to his money going to men of such means, that their money 
was going toa future estate, 

Do you mean that we should change our program to where need is 
not a factor in paying a non-service-connected pension ? 

Mr. Tucrston. That cannot be categorically answered because I 
think we take into the picture the recognition accorded to all of those 
who have served. When the retired commissioned personnel can 
receive up to $10,000 or $15,000 or possibly $20,000 a year, and go on 
and obtain outside employment from large concerns because of their 
ability, which I take it they earn, but many of whom were educated by 
the Government and through their service have built up and created 
this competency, then we could say: Is one group of veterans to be 
entitled to have any income after they have been separated from the 
service without any limitations and the other group, the enlisted men, 
placed under restrictions ¢ 

We have to consider the two together. Logically they belong to- 
gether. So, whenever a limitation or restriction is placed upon a dis- 
charged enlisted man, then obviously it is unfair when other branches, 
or others, who have served, have no restrictions. 

Then we will recur to the civil phase of it, those occupied in the three 
branches of our Government, some of whom have contributed toward 
their retirement pay. No question is asked them about their outside 
income, whether it be great or small; so, I think it is unfair to single 
out the enlisted personnel for limitations when all the commissioned 
personnel and all those employed by the other branches of the Gov- 
ernment are not curtailed in any respect. 

I think the question has to be answered all together. 

Mr. Suvurorp. Will the gentleman yield ¢ 

The Cuarrman. Yes. 

Mr. Suvrorp. Mr. Thurston, following that line of thought, what 
is your idea in making a difference or not making a difference between 
the professional enlisted man or soldier who receives a retirement, and 
a temporary soldier or one that is just drafted or volunteers for the 
duration of a particular emergency ¢ 

Mr. Tuvrsron. As I said a moment ago, I am not at all opposed to 
the pay allowances for the retired ¢ ommissioned personnel. They have 
made that a profession. 

Mr. Suvrorp. I am limiting it to the professional soldier, the en- 

listed man as well as the officer. 
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Mr. Tirurston. Of course, no one can deal in exact figures in this 
respect, but the man who leaves his business, his home, suffers a mone- 
tary loss which likewise cannot be computed, and that does not appear 
in a pension or compensation basis so that he has suffered losses that 
can be considered on the average along with that that is accorded to 
those who have made the military a life profession. 

Mr. Suvrorp. So that you do not think that there should be any 
difference between the temporary soldier or defense individual, and 
the one that has enlisted and makes it a career ? 

Mr. Tuurston. Well, of course, these things are difficult to analyze. 
I do not claim that I can make a fair or equitable appraisal or adjust- 
ment, but the man who is in the Regular service might have been ac- 
tively engaged in, say, the last 2 or 3 wars, but out of his 25 or 30 
years, probably only 3 or 4+ of that was time in which a war was in 
existence. 

The temporary soldier when he goes in has mostly all combat time. 
Therefore, I am not at all in any degree desiring to deprecate the 
fine services rendered to our Nation by those in the Regular or per- 
manent organization. I am only saying that the enlisted man, espe- 
cially the civilian soldier, is to me the finest pinchhitter the world has 
ever known, because he has come in when he was needed to help out his 
Government. 

Then there is a proposal to downgrade him and deny him the status 
that he has had in the past, and it seems to me that that would be a 
gross act of ingratitude upon the part of those who propose that. I 
don’t care what their rank is or who they are. 

Mr. Suurorp. Thank you. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Thurston, these men were both privates in the 
Spanish-American War. It ese that they had a tract of land 
in Texas where oil was discovered. This veteran who talked to me is 
a World War I veteran and a very commonsense, ordinary citizen. 
I mentioned the Spanish-American War widows’ situation, and he 
was very much for the O’Hara bill, but he turned right around and 
said that to give these men $101 a month when they were worth over 
a million dollars was just wrong, that we ought to give it to the widows 
instead of giving it to pass on to an estate. 

Mr. Tirurston. The same gentleman should have mentioned the fine 
citizens we have who attained very high rank in the military service 
and who are receiving compensation that might run into six figures. 
He also might complain that he wouldn’t want them paid $15,000 or 
$20,000 a year when they had employment that probably pays them 
$100,000 a year additionally. I think these matters all center into the 
field of comparison. 

I am not speaking for these two affluent Spanish War veterans, but 
I am gratified to learn that there were a few among them who could 
make their own way. 

The Crramman. You have spoken actually in favor of the general 
pension for all veterans, have you not? 

Mr. Tuvurston. I say that Congress, through legislation over many 
years, has followed that philosophy which I have adopted. 

The Crarrman. Are there any other questions? Mr. Thomson. 

Mr. Troomson. Mr. Chairman, in connection with the line of ques- 
tioning that you yourself and Judge Shuford were pursuing there, I 
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was looking for the figure here as to what was the average length of 
service of a Spanish- American War veteran. 

Mr. Tuurston. Thank you, sir. I should say this: I think we 
have been rather negligent in just using the term “Spanish War 
veteran.” As the Spanish War concluded, the Philippine Insurrec- 
tion immediately ensued, so that the two ‘have alw ays been classed 
together by your body. Sixty -one percent of the Spanish and ee 
pine veterans served overseas. Practically all of your regular estab- 
lishments went to the Philippines. Then there were about 25 addi- 
tional, so-called United States regiments of volunteers that went there. 
So that, the service of the Spanish-Philippine veteran, which I think 
is the proper phrase to use, was considerably longer than just the 
Spanish War itself. 

Mr. THomson. What was the average length of service for the man 
who served between those periods, then, expressed in months? It is in 
here someplace, I believe. 

Mr. Tuurston. I would like to submit it to you later. I do not have 
it at hand, so that I do not want to make the statement. I would be 
pleased to have it placed in the record. 

Mr. Tuomson. As I recall offhand, from having seen that in one of 
our reports here which I believe the staff has, for the war with Spain, 
the average length of service was 7.5 months; for World War I, 1 
months; and for World War II, 30 months. 

Let me finish my question. Do you not agree that we have to make 
some distinction between the man that is going to make a career out 
of the service and be in there for a lifetime and not have an outside 
opportunity since that is his job, and the man who devotes 7.5 to 30 
months, or even the extreme case like some of the members of the com- 
mittee, I am sure, who had 60 months of service? I think we have to 
distinguish between ourselves who did not make a career out of it and 
the man who has made a career out of it, whether he be enlisted 
private or general officer ; do you not ? 

Mr. Tuurston. I think you have made a distinction in the pay that 
has been accorded to those who stayed in the service. Their housing, 
their food, their medical and other services were of a higher grade, so 
that, when they were separated, probably in a physical aspect at least 
they were in good condition. 

Mr. THomson. Let us get this point. I was not in favor of the 
survivors benefit bill as it passed the House. I opposed it on the floor 
and voted against it and made a motion to recommit. Even in spite 
of that, there are two unrelated subjects. The interest in the survivors 
benefit program is a national interest to see that the national defense of 
this country is maintained, so that your grandchildren and my chil- 
dren have security. Right today we are talking about this B-52 pro- 
gram, and last week on the floor of the House it was said that, regard- 
less of how many B-52’s we had, it was a question of having the per- 
sonnel to fly them. It was a question of losing men from the service. 
Those men are defending you as well as me, so that we all have an 
interest there entirely divorced from the veterans’ program. It is a 
national-defense interest. Would you not agree? 

Mr. Tuurston. I am sorry that our Nation didn’t have that view 
uppermost in its mind several years ago before it armed the entire 
world. 


76525—56——_13 
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Mr. Tuomson. I agree with you. I might not be blessed with the 
same foresight as I have hindsight, but I certainly agree with you. 

Now, then, if I understand your letter correctly, as the chairman 
was getting to, you believe that, regardless of need, every veteran 
should have a non-service-connected pension, and that would include 
the veterans of World War II and the Korean veterans, because of 
the time that was taken out of our lives; is that correct ? 

Mr. Tuurston. I say that, if the noncombat branches of the Gov- 
ernment like the judiciary, the legislative, and the executive, are en- 
titled to what we might say is generous retirement provision, that 
likewise those who have served, whatever the extent of their service 
might be, should not be placed in a social-security class; and, whether 
they are dependent or not. Ifa man has been frugal and industrious 
in private life, I say that the Government still owes that man for the 
low pay he received while he was in the service, irrespective of what 
his accumulation may subsequently be. 

Mr. THomson. On that basis, I think that it is fine to draw com- 
parisons, but really the legislative personnel whom you mentioned 
get 214 percent of base pay for each year of service in the shape of 
retirement. If we gave your average Spanish-American War veteran 
with 7.5 months of service 214 percent—which would be reduced to 
almost half of that—of his pay and then brought his pay up to cur- 
rent dollars, he would only be getting $7 or $10 a month, so that 
really you cannot compare one with the other. 

If I understand your answer correctly, you think that they should 
be given this recognition by reason of their service. Would you 
include peacetime veterans, those that are being drafted now from 
whom we are taking away time? 

Mr. Tuurston. No, sir; and our present pension laws make a dis- 
tinction between peacetime and wartime service. 

Mr. TxHomson. That rather bothers me for although my closest 
friends in the service happened to have been those who could qualify 
under any condition you want to set up for service ; on the other hand, 
in World War II, if I remember correctly, only about 25 percent of 
our veterans actually got into combat. 

The Chairman and I were talking about it the other day and more 
or less concluded that, if you reduced that to the man who was really 
in the frontline, it would be less than that. 

You mentioned that 61 percent of your veterans got overseas, so that 
39 percent did not. How about this young fellow to whom we are 
saying today, “Because of the threat to your country, we are going to 
take you for 2 years and we are going to send you to one of those 
places like Korea or some place like that”? That is not all gravy. 
After the war was over, in the Trieste area, I got shot at just about 
as much and as regularly as before it was over. Those fellows have 
their problems too. They are subjected to disease. Are we going to 
say to them, “You are going to pay for it, boys, but you are not going 
to participate in it”? 

Mr. THurstron. A small portion of my remarks here have been 
directed toward the Spanish-Philippines phase of it. I am also think- 
ing of the young man who is induced to go into the service under the 
representations of what he will get, and who then finds out that there 
is restrictive legislation against him after he has served. I think 
that is unfair to the man who is going to serve for us in the future. 
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Mr. Tuomson. I admire you for not having confined it to your 
own personal problems. I do not want to take additional time of the 
committee but, if you would be inclined to say that a veteran who had 
served in time of war but not the man drafted now should be paid a 
non-service-connected pension regardless of need, is that the position, 
as I understand it, that this letter here expressed ¢ 

Mr. Tuursron. I say that I support the philosophy or policy 
adopted by the Congress in the past toward the veteran. 

Mr. THomson. That has been that he must show need of $1,400 or 
$2,700. 

Mr. Tuurston. Not in all cases. 

Mr. Tuomson. That is the policy for World War II and World 
War I, so that we have really two policies there. 

Tr. Tuursron. There is wide divergence in it, but what I want to 
emphasize is that it was unfair to put the veterans off in one ‘ategory 
and start in with a limitation ina restriction, and then over on the 
other side for the civilian, we will say, who has had fairly good em- 
ployment for the Government not to be restricted or limited. 

Mr. Tuomson. I am sorry that I do not see the relationship between 
the two, but the very fact that we have several different policies, one 
with no need requirement and another with a need requirement, 
indicates the necessity, with some 49 percent potential of our popula- 
tion coming into the veteran or dependents of veterans’ category, of 
deciding w here we are going in having a really set general polic y. 

Mr. Tuurston. This might be a trifle aside from the subject matter 
but, of course, every citizen in our country has a right to discuss and 
even criticize any of the activities of our Government. There are 
many among us who feel that substantial sums are being wasted 
abroad which might well be diverted to domestic uses. 

Mr. Tuomson. Yes. I voted against the foreign aid appropriation 
bill last year. 

Mr. Tuurston. I think we are obliged to consider the entire picture 
and not just the veterans’ aspect. 

Mr. Dorn. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Dorn. 

Mr. Dorn. What Congressman Thurston is saying is that prob- 
ably we need to examine the whole picture and not just the veterans 
and the need there. They are to be considered, of course; but, for 
instance, it is entirely possible for a Member of the Congress of the 
United States to serve 2 or 3 years in the Army and continue in the 
Reserve, draw retirement pay from that; draw congressional retire- 
ment pay; draw social security; and draw State retirement pay be- 

cause he was governor or worked for the State. I do know that, and 
you can say what you please; if you are going to base things on need, 
T think you need to look all down the line sometimes at the needs. 

I think that is what you are trying to say, that there are some other 
fields that need looking into, too, and I quite agree with you. How- 
ever, I do think that we should place more emph: isis on individual 
responsibility to the Government and to the country. 

I do not think a thing of a millionaire, I do not care who he is, 
who will accept a Government check of any kind. I do not think a 
thing of him, Mr. Chairman, and I think that sometimes we over- 
emphasize the fact or put too much emphasis on the fact of whether 
a man needs something or not. I agree that when a man goes out 
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and works hard and owns a home, that to deny him an old age pen- 
sion is downright the next thing to communism. It is penalizing a 
man for frugality. 

I do think that our people ought to think more in terms of what they 
can do for their country in time of peace and, if they do not need it, 
I do not think a thing of a man who will accept a United States pen- 
sion in any form if he is a millionaire. 

The Cuarrman. I have one other question. 

Do you recall any of the rules during the Spanish-American War 
as to service connection and line of duty? What type of injury would 
be considered line of duty or would be considered service connected ? 
Do you remember anything about the rules or regulations at that 
time ? 

The point I wanted to make is could a man who was hurt off duty 
at that time have his injury considered service connected? It was 
not service connected, was it? It had to be during your working hours 
that you were in line of duty to get line of duty or service connection ? 

Mr. Orsen. It is my view, Mr. Chairman, that during the Spanish 
War and the Philippine Insurrection you had to be able to trace the 
injury to the actual service. 

For instance, I had a man in my company who came off of guard 
one night and put his arm over his rifle and pulled the trigger. He 
was denied any pension on the ground that the injury was self in- 
flicted ; and in every case that I knew about, I did not know of any of 
the Spanish War veterans who received pensions when we got out 
other than when, at time of discharge, they were given simply a 
cursory examination. 

My personal experience was that clothes were removed and a doctor 
walked down the line in front of them and walked down the line in 
the rear and looked them over. 

In my personal acquaintance with Spanish War veterans I did not 
know of any that drew a pension until they could show injuries which 
were attributable to the service and, because of the lack of records, 
it was very difficult for them to do so. 

I would also like to call the attention of Mr. Thomson, who asked 
about the average length of service, to the fact that this states 714 
months, but you will note that the note below says: 

Information and length of service during the Boxer Rebellion-Philippine 
Insurrection not available. 

Now, my own service in the Philippines was that there were 24 
United States regiments called United States Volunteers, who went 
went to the Philippines for 2 years’ service. Some of us were held 
overtime. About all the soldiers who went to the Philippines and 
the Boxer Rebellion served, at the least that I knew, about 2 years 
except the State regiments which went, like the 10th Pennsylvania, 
and the Iowa Regiment. 

Mr. Tuomson. Will the gentleman yield ? 

The CuHarrmMan. Yes. 

Mr. Tuomson. If we were generous, we could shove that up to 24 
months or even 36 months. 

Mr. Orsen. I don’t know how it would apply, sir, as to the average. 
There were a few regiments that were simply called to the camps and 
went out in April and began to be discharged in August right after 
the armistice was signed, but they would have short service. 
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Mr. Tuomson. It does not make any difference because, if you want 
to take a man who is in for the duration plus before World War It 
started and had 60 months of service, it is still the same principle. 

I did have one other question if we might digress. I want to see 
that the Spanish-American War veterans, who did not have some of 
the advantages in providing for their security, are properly taken 
care of. 

I recall that a Spanish-American War veteran receives about $101 
regardless of need, whereas a veteran of World War II who is 50 
percent disabled with a service-connected disability receives $91, or 
$10 less than that; so that we have been quite generous in taking care 
of the Spanish-American War veterans, is that right ? 

Mr. Orsen. I would say you have been and that the Spanish War 
veterans for the last few years have not asked any increase for them- 
selves at all. We are simply asking for widows pensions. 

Mr. Tuomson. Thank you. 

Mr. Orsen. Referring also to the question that Chairman Teague 
asked as to the two millionaires referred to in Texas, if you will note 
the rolls, it is surprising to see that there are still a number of Spanish 
War veterans going on to the rolls in the couse of a year now. In 
other words, when we used to have monthly reports 1 would see 16 
to 20. Those represented men, I would say, who had income, and the 
men whom you talked of from Texas, those two millionaires, may not 
have been drawing any pension at all. 

For instance, when Atterbury was president of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, he was a Spanish-American War veteran, but I do not think 
he was on the pension rolls. 

The Carman. The point I was making was the point of need. 
I believe that the people of this country will support any kind of 
veterans’ program to take care of widows, orphans, and disabled, 
and people in need; but I do not think you will get them to give a 
man with 91 or 92 days service a pension for the rest of his life if 
he does not need it. I do not think that the people of this country 
will accept that. 

If we had just the Spanish-American War Veterans and widows, it 
would be different. 

Mr. Orsen. I would be against such a thing myself. I attended the 
briefing that General Bradley gave to the veterans representatives. 
As I understand his statements, and I think he discussed them before 
you, the theory on which that Commission made the report was that 
for the period following the earlier wars, commencing with World War 
I, that many of the men were actually benefited by their period of 
service. He advanced that argument and said that they found much 
to support it by reason of the fact that they did not suffer any injury 
when they were in the service; they were also given liberal pay, and 
educational opportunities were afforded to the younger men when 
they came out; various loans were made available to them; so that 
they were actually benefited by the service they incurred. I don’t 
think it would probably be proper to quote him personally. I talked 
to him afterward and so did Mrs. Trazenfeld. 

As he discussed it, he said that the theory they were following was 
that need was necessary but, referring to the Spanish War veterans, 
he said that he considered the advantages which were given and the 
pay which was given to the later veterans as so much more of an 
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assistance toward making progress in either profession or business or 
getting started. 

Now, as to the wealthy Spanish War veterans, I know many, many 
veterans personally but ‘I would say that the proportion of w ealth— 
and I am not referring to a millionaire but to a man worth $100,000 or 
$50,000—I could feel very sure on a computation of them would not 
run more than 5 percent that could be even considered wealthy, and 
by that I do not mean millionaires. I do not think that the million- 
aires that I have known that are Spanish War veterans have been more 
than about five in the whole country. 

The Cuatrman. I do not believe I got my point over. My point 
was not that this was 1 percent or 2 percent or any percent, but that 
the people of our country will object to paying pensions to men that 
they know do not need it, for non-service- connected reasons. 

Mr. Orsen. I think that is quite true, but would you not agree that 
in the briefing that we had, General Bradley said that he felt if a man 
had an income of less than $1,400 and, married, less than $2,700, that 
the man should draw a pension of about $105 rather than $75 if he was 
married; in other words, contemplating a raise for the man who is 
non-service-connected if his income was in that category. 

Now, my understanding is that, as to the law at this time, there 
is no financial limit to the service-connected veteran. On that theory, 
as I say, the Spanish War veterans feel that the Congress has treated 
them liberally, and I don’t know of any man in the Spanish War 

category who was asking that more be paid to the men, but on the 
widows it is a different story. 

The pay when a private was $13. When I went abroad, my pay 
was $15 and when I got to be a noncommissioned officer, it jumped 
$4 or $5. However, for the 2 years I was over there, I thought I did 
awfully well when I saved on discharge about $156. 

When I came home I studied law and, goodness, if I could have had 
that educational course, I don’t think I would have ever felt I ought 
to have a pension even though I was in very severe fighting. 

As to the widows of the "Spanish War veterans, I know that you 
have been receiving letters from widows of other wars and they would 
say, “Why should the widow of a Spanish War veteran receive more?” 

Well, we fellows, when we went out and got a job and got to working 
and got married, could not very well pay for insurance and, if any 
of us did do well, it took a long time. There are so few of these 
Spanish War widows that have any insurance available. I think it 
was a splendid feature that you gentlemen of the Congress put on 
when you provided the Government insurance available for the men 
in the service. I would certainly have liked to have been eligible 
for it. It is a thing to be considered with the widows of the Spanish 
War for whom we are asking this raise. 

I can appreciate the situation you men are in when you are asked 
those questions of why should the Spanish War widows’ pension be 

raised. 

In reading the Congressional Record here with Senator Langer’s 
discussion of this very Bradley Commission report, he narrates how 
he obtained a pension for a World War veteran who had most of his 
stomach removed. His wife was driving a taxicab and, when he got 
that pension of $66.15 per month, he states that the wife wept with joy 
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but he just felt sad at heart that it wasn’t more. I would heartily 
agree with that. 

Now, few of our widows had the benefit of any insurance, or any 
insurance amounting to anything. They might have a thousand 
dollars. 

I think that should the needs provision be applied right down the 
line, it ought to also have an age provision attached to it, or, when a 
man comes up into the 75’s and 80’s, it costs him far more to live 
because of medical treatment, hospitalization, and things of that kind ; 
and not all of them by any means can get in the veterans? hospitals. 

On the married ones, if they have that, I think that there should be 
a higher limit on income than $2,700 for the married couple because, 
when they become aged, it is so much more expensive for them to live. 

I appreciate, gentlemen the situation that you are in with the 
increase in pension demands, and the graphs that were pictured there 
of the enormity of the expenses that went along with it. 

However, I think it would be well said that, even as the pension load 
of this country has increased, the national income has also increased 
proportionately, and the heavier taxation is not simply represented 
by that. There has been a heavier national income almost commen- 
surate with the increase in the pension rolls. That argument has been 
advanced by some of those who have appeared before you, but I can 
appreciate the difficulty you have in reconciling all of the situations 
that arise. 

I do feel that it is a very meritorious bill that the Spanish War 
veterans have here, and that it is seriously needed by those widows, 

Now, so few of either the veterans or the women are eligible for 
social security. Their husbands, if they worked, were not under posi- 
tions where they would get social security because nearly all of them 
were so old that they couldn’t work in such an oce upation after the 
social security became available. 

However, as I say, the Spanish War veterans have not asked an 
increase of pension for years, and I do feel that it is a meritorious 
thing for these widows to have this even though it is more than the 
widows of the World War I and World War II veterans for the reason 
that the age makes for more expense and more infirmity. 

I think that, if you would put an age provision on there for the 
older widows of World War I and World War II, it would be a just 
measure. 

Could Mrs. Trazenfeld say a word? 

The CHatrmMan. Certainly. 

Mrs. TrazenFeLp. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
think that our own Mr. Thurston and our chairman have covered 
pretty well our opinion of the report of the Bradley Commission. 
They have covered our thinking in regard to not downgrading the 
veteran in any instance. 

I would like to speak for the opinion of the widows. Now, in 
listening to the briefing and in studying the report, and also from the 
hearings before this committee, it would seem that the Commission 
took the stand that our veterans when they returned from the wars 
were compensated in many ways. They received—I think it enumer- 
ated—rehabilitation, hospitalization, mustering out pay, vocational 
training, home loans, and what have you, and many of them took 
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advantage of that and it made it possible for them to assume a higher 
scale of living than they would have otherwise had. 

Now, our war, the Spanish-American War, terminated on July 4, 
1902. The records will show that nothing was requested from the 
Congress until 1918. In 1918 the widow of a Spanish War veteran was 
awarded $12 a month and $2 a month for each minor child. 

They did not receive mustering out pay, hospitalization, rehabilita- 
tion of any kind, vocational training, home loans, or anything. 

The Spanish War veteran in the majority came from the mines, the 
fields, the stores, the jobs of any kind that were just salaried jobs. 
Very few came from the big industrial firms, from the stock market, 
or from the banks or from that category of men. We have a few, but 
very few. 

The records will also reveal that. 

When they were discharged from the service, many of them didn’t 
care whether they were examined. There were no records of dis- 
abilities. They wanted to get home. You can talk to any of them, 
and those were the facts. They went back to those same jobs if they 
could get them, and they asked for nothing. 

They increased the widows’ pension in 1922 to $20 a month and $4 
for the child. 

In 1922 the veteran received nothing. He received none of the other 
things that would enable him to make a better living. 

Certainly you cannot apply the findings or the treatment of the 
Bradley Commission to the Spanish War veteran or his dependents. 

There is another thing that is pretty important. In the latter years 
since World War I, the wife has been able to go out and supplement 
the husband’s income, and in many, many instances they do. Many 
make as much as their husbands, and some make more. Back in the 
Spanish-American War period and following up until World War I, 
it was almost a disgrace for the wife to work, and the average husband 
would almost rather have seen his family go hungry than for her to be 
employed. They did not have a chance to add to their income. 

Many bought homes and had smal] mortgages on them. They 
could not amortize them every month. They had to be renewed every 
3 or 5 years. The only worry they had was that they were going to 
be unable to renew that because they knew that they couldn’t pay it 
off. They bought a home with a mortgage and usually died with that 
home and a mortgage. Many widows still have that home. 

Many widows Let written to me in the last spot poll we took, say- 
ing that they had a home but are having difficulty in keeping up the 
water rent and the necessary repairs on that home on the pension they 
receive. Therefore, I do not believe that the report of the Bradle 
Commission can conscientiously be made applicable to the Spanis 
War veterans or their widows or those of prior wars, and I speak cer- 
tainly for those of prior wars—the Civil War veterans’ widows. It 
cannot be made applicable to them if we are going to consider all 
the angles. 

I am just stacked up in the office with letters of fear. It would 
wring your hearts to read them: “What is going to happen to us be- 
cause of the Bradley Commission report ?” 

Certainly this Veterans’ Committee has it within its power to 
grant the greatest happiness in the world if you could give a word of 
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comfort to them that this Bradley Commission, in your opinion, 
should not apply to them. 

The CuHarrmMan. You have been present here most of the time. This 
committee has tried to point out that this commission report is just 
a recommendation to the President, not a law. We are getting letters 
saying that pensions and compensations are going to be cut off. The 
Bradley Commission report is by no means a law. it is merely a recom- 
mendation to the President of the United States. Many people read 
the headlines and assume that it isa law. We are getting a lot of those 
letters, and we have done everything we could to try to get the informa- 
tion out that it is a recommendation and not a law; that no one is 
fixing to be cut off of the pension rolls because of it. 

Mrs. TRAZENFELD. May I say that I have advised our entire mem- 
bership to please not smother this committee with letters and tele- 
grams until you have had time to study it. I know you are getting 
tired of seeing this group. 

The Cuarrman. No. 

Mrs. TrAzENFELD. You know, you can really cure that if you will 
just report out our bill H. R. 2867. Then we won’t come back again. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you so much. We are always glad to see 
you. 

* Mrs. Trazenretp. Mr. Teague, Mr. Chairman, have you brought 
to the attention of your committee the spot poll that I took after 
questions asked by Mr. Avery last time? 

The Cuarrman. I have not had a chance to do that. We are com- 
piling that and we are going to do that. 

Mrs. TRAZENFELD. That would answer that needs question, I believe. 

The Cuarrman. I think it very adequately answers it. 

Mrs. TrazEnFELD. I will appreciate it very much if the members 
of the committee get that, or I will see that each member of the com- 
mittee receives a copy of that, if you want me to. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

Our next witness this morning was to have been Mr. Michael March 
of the technical staff of the Bradley Commission. ‘The House meets 
at 12. I think, if it is all right, we will wait until 10 o’clock in the 
morning and start fresh. 

Mr. Tuomson. Is this the last member of the service organizations 
that is scheduled ? 

The Cuarrman. We have heard the only ones that have requested 
to be heard. 

Mr. Tuomson. With the chairman’s indulgence, inasmuch as I have 
asked some questions here, I would like to make about a 2-minute 
statement. 

The CuarrMan. Before you do that, let me say to the committee 
that I have asked Mr. March to come up here this morning to give 
us an overall setup of the technical staff as to how they operated and 
how they collected the data in this report and how they developed 
the charts. He asked people from the Census Bureau, the VA, and 
everybody that mene ig on this report. He is going to do that in 
the morning. 

If there are any members who want to go into a specific question 
or a specific piece of information, we will do that. 

Mr. Thomson. 
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Mr. Tomson. Mr. Chairman, for the record I would like to state, 
in a sincerity which I think the members of the committee share, that 
I have been interested in making inquiries to find out what are the 
policies of these various people appearing before us, where they think 
we should go with the veterans’ program, particularly as to a non- 
service-connected pension program. We have an obligation to those 
with service-connected disabilities and to dependents of those who 
gave their lives which must be satisfied above all else. 

My personal feeling is that I think we should take care of the 
veterans without service-connected disabilities that are in need to 
the best of our ability and, as the chairman has expressed, com- 
mensurate with being fair to other veterans and other citizens who 
must pay the bill for this. 

I would like to mention that some of these proposals, as I have 
looked at them, provide for other income up to $4,600 a year for a 
veteran at age 65 and his wife. At that time they have raised their 
family, and so forth. 

On the other hand, I keep in mind that the young man who is a 
veteran with maybe 5 years’ military service and a couple of years’ 
combat service and with a wife and 2 little children getting $4,600 a 
year has to start paying income tax on all above $2,400 of his income 
to take care of it. 

I think that we must balance the equities and do the best we can, 
being fair to all of our veterans. 

I intend to examine the staff of the Bradley Commission probably 
more fully than have the representatives of the veterans’ organiza- 
tions. I think we should do the best we can after we have balanced 
those equities as far as nonservice pensions based on need are con- 
cerned. Probably some ideas may come out to correct such apparent 
inequities as to the man who receives other income of $1,400 and gets 
nothing, and the man who receives $1,399 and gets $78 pension from 
the Government. 

I wanted to make clear for the record that, after a full inquiry, I 
may very well end up supporting one of these bills or a bill that the 
committee might come up with. 

_ I want to congratulate the chairman for having provided for a full 
inquiry. 

The Cuarrman. If there are no other questions or statements, the 
committee will be adjourned until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 11:30 a. m., the hearing was adjourned until 10 
a.m. Thursday, May 17, 1956.) 


FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE PRESI- 
DENT’S COMMISSION ON VETERANS’ PENSIONS 
(BRADLEY COMMISSION) 


THURSDAY, MAY 17, 1956 


House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON VETERANS’ AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met at 10: 15 a. m., pursuant to recess, in the hearing 
room of the House Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, Hon. Olin E. 
Teague (chairman) presiding. 

The CuarrMan. The committee will come to order. 

The Chair would like to announce that this committee is not going 
to start a practice of waiting 10, 15, or 20 minutes to start a hearing. 
I want the staff to write each member of the committee a letter and 
tell them that we are going to announce hearings and check on who 
is coming; and, at 5 minutes after 10, if we do not have a reasonable 
number here, we are going to adjourn. 

The Chair realizes that the other members have other meetings to 
attend. If so, we have to put off our meetings. 

Mr. Adair is marking up another bill this morning. Mr. Edmond- 
son left another meeting to come here. 

There is no reason to have a meeting unless we can have the members 
here, so that, after 5 minutes, if we do not have the members, here, 
we will have to adjourn. 


STATEMENT OF MICHAEL S. MARCH, TECHNICAL ADVISER, PRESI- 
DENT’S COMMISSION ON VETERANS’ PENSIONS; ACCOMPANIED 
BY DR. GEORGE F. ROHRLICH; DR. MILTON G. JOHNSON; DR. 
BARKEV SANDERS; PAUL L. STANCHFIELD; DR. RICHARD G. 
AXT; AND JOSEPH B. GLENN, PROFESSIONAL STAFF MEMBERS, 
PRESIDENT’S COMMISSION ON VETERANS’ PENSIONS; DR. HER- 
MAN P. MILLER, ASSISTANT CHIEF, ECONOMICS STATISTICS 
BRANCH; AND JOSEPH WEKSBERG, ASSISTANT CHIEF, STATISTI- 
CAL METHODS BRANCH, POPULATION AND HOUSING DIVISION, 
BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 


The Cuarrman. Mr. March, I would like to have you come up and 
tell us whether you are the villain that people tell us you are, or 
whether you have made a good suggestion, or what the situation is. 

Do you have any kind of prepared statement ? 

Mr. Marcu. No, Mr. Chairman. We thought we would come up 
and make ourselves available to you. 
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The CHarrman. Will you first, for the sake of the record, tell who 
each of the gentlemen are, who are with you, what agency he is from, 
and what part they played in the Bradley Commission ? 

Mr. Marcu. All right, sir. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, we are very happy 
to be here to try to help you understand the work that the President’s 
Commission on Veterans’ Pensions has turned out. In order to try 
to help you to our maximum capacity, I brought along today a sub- 
stantial number of the senior staff that we had working on this job. 

I have with me today Dr. George F. Rohrlich, who was borrowed 
from the Department of Labor. 

The Cuarrman. Dr. Rohrlich, would you stand up? 

Dr. Ronrericu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Marcu. He had an important part in the fact-finding research 
on pensions. 

I also have with me Dr. Milton G. Johnson, who was the senior 
member on the Disability task force. 

The Cuarrman. Where is Mr. Johnson from? 

Mr. Marcu. Mr. Johnson came from what was the old FOA, which 
is now the International Cooperation Administration. 

We have also assisting him on that task force, on the statistical side, 
Dr. Barkev Sanders, who is an expert on disability and welfare pro- 
grams and whom we borrowed from the Bureau of Old Age and 
Survivors Insurance. 

In the readjustment-benefits area, we have Mr. Paul L. Stanchfield, 
who was borrowed from the Department of Labor, and Dr. Richard 
G. Axt, who was borrowed from the National Science Foundation. 

We also have Mr. Joseph B. Glenn, fellow of the Society of Actu- 
aries, who is now a consulting actuary and who was working for the 
Department of Defense when we got him to come to the Commission. 

As. you know, one of our important surveys was done by the Bureau 
of the Census on a contract basis. I prevailed on two experts from 
the Census to come and back me up this morning. They are Dr. 
Herman P. Miller, who is the Assistant Chief of the Economic Sta- 
tistics Branch in the Population and Housing Division, and Mr. 
Joseph Weksberg, who is the Assistant Chief of the Statistical Meth- 
ods Branch in the Population and Housing Division of the Bureau 
of the Census. 

We had also, as you know from the lists of names in the various 
reports that are coming out, a considerable number of other staff mem- 
bers and consultants. Many of those people have gone back to their 
normal walks of life and are in all parts of the country. 

Most of the gentlemen here with me today are going back to their 
regular jobs, starting next Wednesday, or have been serving with us 
in a part-time capacity; and I am sure that, as the future requires, 
they will be available to assist the committee in the important task it 
has in dealing with this problem which involves directly the welfare 
of half of our population and very substantially the welfare of the 
other half of the population, which is composed of nonveterans. 

The CHatrmMan. Would you care to tell the committee how many 
of this group are veterans? 

Mr. Marcu. I have not figured that up for this group but we ran 
that down for you, Mr. Chairman, and of the professional staff that 
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we had, totaling 36 persons, 23 were veterans. Of the Commissioners 
themselves, 5 out of the 7 were veterans; so that, of the total profes- 
sional and Commissioner group, 28 out of the 43 members were vet- 
erans. ‘Two of the nonveterans were women. 

In this connection, Mr. Chairman, I might say—and I should have 
started out by saying—that I greatly regret that Maj. Gen. E. M. 
Brannon, who was the executive director of the Commission, was not 
able to come. He has been called to do an official job for the Depart- 
ment of the Army and has been under substantial pressure to get out 
and do this job on the west coast. When it appeared that we might 
not, as a technical staff, have to appear before you here, 10 days or so 
ago, he made his plans to go out to the west coast. We are SOrry, as 
he i is, that he is not here to assist you. 

However, General Brannon, as you know, was previously closely 
associated with General Bradley when they were in Europe. The 
operation of the whole Commission staff proceeded under General 
Brannon and was closely checked by the Commission, throughout. 

The CHatrman. Would you speak a little louder? I am afraid 
that people in the back of the room cannot hear you. 

Mr. Marcu. I should say that one of the most difficult jobs that 
any organization faces, particularly an organization of this sort, is the 
problem of recruiting qualified staff for a short period of a year, or 
something like that. Basically, two guidelines were established early 
in the recruiting phases of our activity by General Brannon and Gen- 
eral Bradley. The first of those guidelines was that we obtain the 
best-qualified staff and consultants that possibly could be obtained 
within the limits of what the Government, under regulations, allows 
one to pay, which is for consultants, $50 a day. 

Now, along with that general policy, the objective was to get staff 
who knew something about the human aspects of welfare programs, 
something about such fields as labor economics, or social welfare, or 
what- -not, and yet who had not been so closely tied with either the 
OASI or VA programs that they might have a prejudiced or biased 
view. 

Now, the second guideline laid down was that, if possible, we would 
take a veteran for the job rather than a nonveteran, on the theory that 
the man who was responsible for conducting factfinding i in any of 
these vitally important areas, should have as down-to-earth a view of 
the needs of veterans as possible. 

Within those two basic guidelines, that we get above all qualified 
staff, and, secondly, where possible, staff who were veterans, we finally 
ended up with this distribution which I indicated, roughly 2 to 1 on 
the staff being veterans. 

Could I go to the general discussion of how our work was organized 
and conducted ? 

The Cuarrman. Before you start that, I think the committee real- 
izes that you cannot speak to the decisions reached by the Commission, 
but you can speak to the background information and the m: terial 
that was collected, which furnished them a basis for reaching their 
decisions. Is that generally correct ¢ 

Mr. Marcu. Yes; we will try as best we can, Mr. Chairman, to lay 
before you the facts that were laid before the Commission. We will 
try to help you understand how those facts were obtained. We will try 
to point out where those facts will be, and we can probably help you 
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as much as you want to spend time on the question of the kind of 
problem that each set of these facts in these areas like pensions or 
compensations or readjustment benefits raised. 

I might say in this connection that, in the recognition that the fac- 
tual work of the Commission would probably be one of the most im- 
portant contributions that it could make toward good and sound and 
equitable national policy in this field, we have endeavored, of course 
with the excellent cooperation of this committee, to print up 10 or 11 
of the staff reports, which will include the body, the sadiduentiodn body, 
of data that we as a staff were able to dig up. This Commission was 
not able to mine all this data, to go into all the ramifications that our 
staff studies indicated. They more or less skimmed the cream off of 
this, and we think that your committee will find the new data that the 
staff of this Commission developed of considerable value in the devel- 
opment and consideration of the vast mass of legislation which is 
always before you. 

We now have 10 or 11 staff reports underway; 3 have now been 
printed ; 4 are in the proof stage, and the remaining ones will be placed 
in proof probably in the next 10 days, and will be printed as soon as 
possible after the at. for your consideration. 

Now, today I think that we will be able to give you a little idea of 
the type of information that is included in those staff studies, which 
in many cases contain data which were assembled for the first time, 
data that had never before been brought to bear on the very important 
problems relating to what these programs are actually accomplishing, 
and, secondly, what the needs of veterans who receive these benefits 
actually are. 

The CHarrman. Mr. Dorn? 

Mr. Dorn. I am just wondering if the President and these other 
generals, from the beginning, rather outlined a general objective to the 
Commission; or were you gentlemen perfectly free to go ahead and 
find the facts and then make your recommendations upon the facts as 
you found them; or were the recommendations generally understood 
in the beginning? 

Mr. Marcu. Well, Mr. Dorn 

Mr. Dorn. I know how some of those fellows operate. They ap- 
point boards and commissions with the understanding that they are 
to arrive at certain conclusions when they first start, and I just want 
to know about this Commission. 

Mr. Marcu. Well, sir, I was just going to come to that in the next 
stage of the presentation, and say that, as to the general scope of our 
work, it was laid out in Executive Order 10588, which is printed as 
appendix A to the first report of the Commission, on pages 411 and 
412. This order, issued on January 14, 1955, specified that— 





The Commission is authorized and directed to make a comprehensive survey 
and appraisal of structure, scope, and administration of the laws of the United 
States, providing pension, compensation, and related nonmedical benefits to 
veterans and their dependents, and it shall make recommendations to the Presi- 
dent regarding policies which, in its judgment, should guide the granting of such 
benefits in the future. The Commission shall give particular attention to— 

(a) Changes in basic military, social, fiscal, and economic factors in our 
society, affecting the role of these benefits. 

(6) The conditions under which benefits should be provided to different 
categories of veterans. 
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(c) The relationship of various veterans’ benefits to each other, to benefits for 
persons still in the military service, and to the broader social security and other 
benefits which are provided to persons without regard to their status as veterans. 
Now, Mr. Dorn, this general directive both set and limited; in effect, 
it directed the scope of the Commission’s activities. 

Now, as you also know, there was a subsequent letter from the Presi- 
rent to General Bradley, which is printed as appendix B, which indi- 
cated in somewhat more detail, both general and specific, the type of 
problems that the Commission should deal with. 

Of course, the first thing that the Commission gave consideration to 
when it met on March 28, 1955, for the first time was the general scope 
of its work. It then determined in which directions it should wor 

Basically those directions might have been three. They were in 
the compilation of certain basic information across the board , bearing 
on the questions of military, economic, fiscal, and social ¢ hanges. Sec- 
ondly, there were some important } projects immediately that were clear : 
You must give attention to pensions; you must give attention to dis- 
ability compensation and the related military disability benefits ; you 
must give attention to readjustment benefits; and then there was a 
whole range of other smaller programs that the Commission obviously 
was required to look at. 

Then, of course, this further specification that the Commission 
should give attention to the special veterans’ programs in the context 
of their relationship to other related social programs doing about the 
same sort of thing required the Commission, for example, to study the 
pension and compensation programs, as well as the education programs 
and housing programs, against the background of the general pro- 
grams of similar type or related function that were being carried out 
by other agencies of this tremendous Government. 

At any Tate, I think it is very true that these directives from the 
President determined the direction in which the Commission conducted 
its factfinding research. The Commission was specifically set up for 
the purpose of taking a fresh look at the veterans’ programs. It, I 
must say, looked at the facts, and consulted its conscience and did w hat 
it thought was right. That was my observation. They had no blind- 
ers or binders on them as to what they recommended, and I am sure 
that, from your study of the recommendations, you have to agree. 

Mr. Dorn. I notice that you mentioned a lot about sociology. I 
wonder if you all had any psychologist on the Commission, too / 

Mr. Marcu. We had a task force of people, Mr. Dorn, who were 
assembled to take a look at the rehabilitation programs. The Commis- 
sion, very early in its consideration, recognized the tremendous im- 
por tance of rehabilitation for disabled veter ans, and had the staff make 
a special effort in the rehabilitation area to look at the existing processes 
and the results of the existing programs with a view tow ard making 
the most possible out of this constructive development which has 
occurred in rehabilitation in the last 10 or 15 years. 

On that task force we had Dr. C. Esco Obermann, whom we borrowed 
in that particular case from the Veterans’ Administration, from out 
of the field, and who, it turned out, was a psychologist. He is, I think, 
the chief of one of the veterans’ rehabilitation and education installa- 
tions in one of the field offices. 

All these people that were borrowed from other agencies, were asked 
to be scientific, and to leave their agency affiliations at home, and try 
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to dig out the facts for the Commission as much as possible on an 
objective basis. Then the Commission, in turn, attempted to make its 
recommendation on the basis of the facts, as it saw them, as it makes 
this abundantly clear in the report. 

The philosophy of the Commission was something like this: 

No group of people in a year’s time can hope to provide all the final answers to 
the complex problems involving veterans’ benefits. The subjects touched on are 
deeply colored by emotion and tradition; they have been the cause of many 
debates in the past, and will doubtless cause many in the future. Insofar as pos- 
sible, the Commission has tried to limit the area of debate by resting its own 
conclusions on basic facts. Some of the most important of these facts are new— 
disclosed by the Commission’s own research projects. Other facts were devel- 
oped by other researchers, and brought into the veterans’ benefit picture for the 
first time by the Commission. 

I think that was about the way that the Commission looked at this 
whole problem. That was its approach. 

Now, sir, would you like to have us proceed with the outline of how 
the work was done beyond that ? 

The Cuarrman. I think so, and then let the members break in with 
questions, as you go along. 

Mr. Thomson ¢ 

Mr. Tuomson. I am not completely satisfied as to what I think Mr. 
Dorn was driving at here, and it is a very important thing. 

As I understand, you are a research man, and have spent consider- 
able time in the Gov ernment; is that correct ? 

Mr. Marcu. That is right. I have been with the Government since 
1940. I have progressed from grade to grade, from a low grade, and 
I am basically a research person. I am myself trained in economics 
and political science, and I have a faint acquaintance with sociology, 
history, statistics, and mathematics. 

Mr. Tuomson. I think that the thing that all of us are interested 
and I know that I particularly am interested in knowing—is 
whether this was or was not an objective study. That is, as Mr. Dorn 
has indicated, we have several general officers on this Commission. 
Many of us have many things to admire about general officers, and we 
also have certain reservations about their thinking. I would just like 
to know whether you were free, as a research man, to make an objec- 
tive type of study as to the facts, to present to the Commission, or 
whether the direction came from the other way around, that it was 
a conclusion that was to be reached, and facts that were to be assim- 
ilated to substantiate the conclusion arrived at in advance. 

Mr. Marcu. Well, I had never worked for a Commission before and 
this was a new experience. I personally approached it with a certain 
amount of trepidation. I must say that this has been personally, and 
I think the staff will all agree, a wonderful and remarkable experience 
in that we had a very fine Commission. ‘The first principle, I think, 
that the Commission stressed—and I am sure this was the first prin- 
ciple—was “Let’s get the facts, whatever the cost and price in terms 
of turmoil” and then they were concerned that we get the facts as 
solidly as possible. The staff made a tremendous endeavor to do that: 

The Cuarrman. There are a lot of people trying to listen to your 
talk back there. Would you try to’talk a little louder? 

Mr. Marcu. The second thing was that I do not think that at least 
in all the days of my experience in this Government, that I have ever 
seen a group of 7 men struggle more conscientiously in obtaining solu- 
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tions or developing solutions to basic problems of national policy than 
these 7 men did. Now, you can say, of course, as you mention, that 
quite a few of them are general officers. That may have drawbacks, 
but it also has an awful lot of value, as it became clear to me as I 
watched them think and direct us. They are very deeply and sincerely 
dedicated to the best interests, the best general interests of this coun- 
try. They were trying to call the shots on the basis of the facts that 
they had and as straight as they could, toward doing what was right for 
the country. Of course, you know as they mention here in this 
report 

Mr. Epmonpson. Mr. Chairman, I am very interested in speeches of 
all kinds and categories, but I do not believe that is in response to the 
question asked. 

The CHarrman. The summary is that the Commission made its 
own decisions; it is not directed by the White House or any place else 
to come up with this conclusion or that conclusion. That is the sum 
and substance of the whole thing, is it ? 

Mr. Marcu. That is absolutely right. And I might say. beyond 
that, Mr. Chairman, that I think that these men on the Commission 
would have never stood for any directed verdict. I know that to be 
a fact in terms of this: Necessarily, when you go through the polish- 
ing of a report, you solicit comments from various places. They made 
up their own mind on the recommendations, and polishing in wording 
was welcome, but polishing in ideas, where the Commission had 
reached a firm decision was not. These are their ideas. 

As General Bradley said, they went over the bulk of this report, 
line by line, sitting in those sessions for day-long meetings, and meet- 
ings running into nights, and very clearly they made the recommenda- 
tion on the basis of the facts as they saw them, and on the basis of 
their conscience. Their guiding conception was to do what was best 
for our national interest and for our people as a whole. 

Mr. Tomson. I do not think that you are quite getting the point, 
in that I am not so much concerned about the recommendations of this 
Commission. I am very happy to have them, and I am sure that 
probably the President would be happy to have them; but recommen- 
dations are conclusions, and I feel it is my obligation to my constituents 
and to the country at large, to make my own conclusions. Their 
conclusions will be helpful in being suggestive. 

The point I want to get at is were you as a staff here permitted to 
develop the facts as you saw them, and develop all the facts, and 
will those facts be incorporated in these reports? Will those facts, 
in your opinion, be all of the facts, and were you allowed a free rein 
or were you told to get certain facts that would produce certain 
results ? 

Mr. Marcu. Mr. Thomson, I can say this: there was an absolute 
factual approach in this study. I can say that there was not a single 
fact that was censored out of this report. 

Mr. Tuomson. That is what I am interested in. 

Mr. Marcu. Or its staff studies. I can assure you that, when the 
staff studies all come out, you will find some very interesting facts. 

Mr. EpMonpson. Will the gentleman yield on that particular point ? 
Mr. Tuoomson. Yes. 
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Mr. Epmonpson. Can you state that the conclusions, the recom- 
mendations reached in this report are the same conclusions and recom- 
mendations as those reached the staff on the termination of those 
studies ? 

Mr. Marcu. This, of course, is a problem of the Commission and its 
staff, and it is a problem that has been already discussed by the com- 
mittee with General Bradley. 

As General Bradley indicated to you on his appearance several 
weeks ago, the Commission did not in all instances, adopt the recom- 
mendations of the staff. It changed the recommendations because 
they interpreted the facts or the issues differently. 

Now, I say again, on the other hand, that as a staff, we were happy 
to see quite a few of our recommendations adopted, but very seldom 
in quite the form that we proposed, because you necessarily come up 
with some staff work, then you come to the C ommission and you have 
7 men who look at it from 7 7 pretty much different viewpoints, and 
the discussion broadens out, and you get a synthesis into a better 
product. 

Mr. Epmonpson. To get specific, I understand that the staff origi- 
nally concluded that the GI home-loan program should be terminated 
at its present expiration date, whereas you have come up in this report 
with a recommendation that it be extended for 2 years. How did 
that alteration in conclusion come about ? 

Mr. Marcu. I am not sure, sir. I don’t think our housing man is 
here—I know he is not, but, if my memory serves me right, I am not 
sure that you have a correct stor y- As a matter of fact, I am not 
too clear what the progression was in the dev elopment of that 
recommendation. 

The Cuatrman. Would you bring your housing man with you to- 
morrow ? 

Mr. Marcu. We could. He may have had an operation. He was 
scheduled to have a minor operation. Whether he is in the hospital 
or back out, I don’t know. If he is not, we will be happy to bring 
him along. 

This is Mr. Stanchfield. 

Mr. Stancurie.p. I was in charge of the general work on readjust- 
ment benefits. I did not work in detail on the housing area, but I did 
keep in touch with the progress of the work done by Mr. Rose. I be- 
lieve what you may be referring to is the fact that in one of the early 
studies, he listed a number of possible alternatives, ¢ giving the pros 
and cons for stopping the program immediately or for continuing it: 
for continuing it under the VA or considering the use of FHA; “and 
various other possibilities. I think, in fact, that there were about 4 or 
5 different courses of action that were outlined in that report. As far 
as I know, there was no point at which there was a firm staff conclusion 
that the program ought to be stopped. There was certainly a good 
deal of question in our minds as to whether it should continue, but also 
some fear of the effects of a last-minute rush. The final conclusion 
did emerge out of the staff recommendation in this particular case. 

Mr. Epmonpson. I will not take the gentleman’s time. I will wait 
for my own time. 

Mr. Tromson. I just assume here, from the answers that you have 
given—and I think the other staff members, if I am incorrect, should 
clarify that—that, as far as your staff work was concerned, you went 
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out and developed the facts that would be helpful as far as solving this 
problem was concerned ; and that there was no coercion placed upon 
you in any way, shape, er form. 

If that is not the fact, I think any staff member here would have 
the obligation to tell us that there were other facts developed that 
were not presented here. 

Mr. Marcu. I think that is correct. What happened was that the 
Commission first met and determined, in the light of the President’s 
directives, what the general scope of its work would be. As the result 
cf the Commission’s first meeting, the staff then drafted a proposed 
work program, which the C ommission reviewed ; a series of factfind- 
ing projects. They changed some of them. They, by and large, 
adopted them. That work program was pretty much carried out as 
best our time and money permitted. 

I might say that the material presented to the Commission by the 
staff usually took the form of two kinds. One type of staff work was 
the kind that will be published in the staff surveys. This is just down- 
right, by and large, factfinding and analysis. In most cases it does not 
attempt to draw a conclusion, except as in terms of laying out the facts 
as straight as one can get them. 

The second thing that the staff attempted to do for the Commission 
w henever time permitted was to develop, collec tively, an idea of the 
issues and alternative possible approaches to the issues. Then the 
Commission, looking at the alternatives and the pros and cons on these 
alternatives, made up its mind as to what it wanted todo. And then, 
of course, having made up its mind, the staff and the Commission 
through a series of interchanges, developed the report and recommen- 
dations, as is customary in staff work. 

There was no coercion on this. This was just as factual as one can 
make it. 

Mr. Dorn (presiding). Do you have a question ? 

Mr. Frno. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Fino. 

Mr. Frvo. Mr. March, we could sit here for the next 2 or 3 months 
going over all of the steps that the staff members took, and the collabo- 
ration between the staff members and the support of the staff members 
by the Commission. The fact remains that a report was finally ren- 
dered. That is the thing we are concerned with here now. 

I have several questions I would like to ask, but, before asking those 
specific questions, you introduced eight of your assistants here this 
morning who are present with you, and I am ver y much interested in 
knowing, of this group that is here, how many of these gentlemen are 
veterans ? 

Out of the 9 of you you have 5, including you, Mr. March. Do you 
belong to any veterans’ organizations? 

None of you belong to any veterans’ organizations. 

Now, General Bradley is reported to have, at one of the briefing 
sessions prior to the release of this report, implied that the veteran 
of war service who incurred no disability is not entitled to any more 
distinction than a man who stayed home and worked in a munitions 
factory. Do you, as well as the staff members here present, agree with 
this? 

Mr. Marcu. Well, Mr. Fino, I think that actually this might be put 
in the category of, you might say, a somewhat unfair and ‘irrelevant 
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inquiry. I don’t think it makes much difference to the work that 
was done here what our personal views are. 

Mr. Frno. Your personal views might have gone into this report. 

Mr. Marcu. If we did our work factually and scientifically, it 
should make little difference. I think that this work was done just 
as scientifically as it could be. 

Mr. Fino. Well, as I understand this report, the whole report is 
based on that distinction, that premise that there shall be no distinc- 
tion between the man who served and the man who stayed at home. I 
am interested in knowing whether you and your staff members agreed 
with that. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Fino, would you yield there? 

Mr. Fino. Yes. 

The Cuarman. Could you tell us: Was there any study done in 
coming to that conclusion, or was that a general conclusion of the 
Commission, and that is all there was to it? 

Mr. Marcu. Well, I think that, as the subsequent description of the 
projects that were carried out will indicate, there was a great deal of 
study done before this conclusion was reached. We had some basic 
background projects in this area, and some of the results of those 
projects are found in the first five chapters that deal with the back- 
ground of the Commission’s general work. But, to enumerate, to get 
more specific about this, there was a great deal of staff work done on 
what you might call the problem of the characteristics and the role 
of veterans in our society. Now, we had a project on the conditions 
of military service, and the Pentagon, the Defense Department, devel- 
oped for the Commission something over 2,000 pages of basic material 
on what were the conditions of military service. Now, that dealt with 
changes in conditions from the Civil War to the present, war by war; 
the situation with respect to enlistment procedures; the existence of 
selective service; the separation and mustering-out benefits and con- 
ditions. It dealt with the nature of military occupations, with the 
conditions of health and mortality in the Armed Forces; with con- 
ditions of diet and housing and clothing; and with pay and with 
benefits. 

A few of the salient findings from that particular background 
project which had an important bearing on the Commission’s con- 
clusions were cited in its general report. 

Just to name a couple of them, in the area of occupations, during 
the Civil War, 93 percent of the enlisted men were engaged in strictly 
military occupations. 

In World War II, as I recall, that ratio was down to 38 percent; 
and presently it is down to 25 percent. 

That indicates that military service is changing in its nature; that 
it often benefits the man in it occupationally because he learns some- 
thing there. 

We are all familiar with the young boy going into military service 
to learn a trade, and these statistics tend to support that. 

Now, another important fact on the question of mortality and 
death: During the Civil War, 104 deaths occurred per 1,000 man- 
years; during the Korean conflict, 5.5 deaths per 1,000; and at pres- 
ent, during the peacetime situation, only 1.7 per 1,000. 
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Now, obviously, medicine and changes in all the factors of military 
service have tremendously changed the risks that one endures when 
he enters military service. 

Then you get down to this very important matter of pay, and the 
Pentagon data, the Defense Department data, gives a little idea of 
the developments of military pay and allowances from the Civil War 
through the Spanish-American War, through World War I, World 
War II, the Korean conflict, and to the present time. 

Then we got data from the Department of Labor on civilian earn- 
ings, and tried to compare them. 

The Cuarmman. I think that answers my question. 

General Kearney ? 

Mr. Kearney. The reason I asked you to yield there is that you 
spoke about the pay increases from the Civil War days down to the 
present time. Of course, the cost-of-living mereases were also con- 
sidered in that category; were they not? 

Mr. Marcu. Oh, yes, sir. The data that were provided on these 
pay and allowances were in current dollars, you might say the dollars 
that prevailed at the time. Then we took cost-of-living indexes, and 
deflated them, and the attempt was to look at this not only in what you 
might say are nominal dollars, but in terms of the actual value of 
compensation. 

Anyway, I must say that the staff work here showed that currently 
military pay, overall, tends to be substantially in line with civilian 
ray. 

Mr. Kearney. If that is so, then why are not people still making a 
career of the service? They are getting out faster than they enlist. 

Mr. Marcu. That is a good question. 

Mr. Kearney. They start off thinking they are going to have 
a career in the Army and, by the time they get through, they find 
out that industry on the outside does offer better opportunities. 

Mr. Marcu. This general conclusion didn’t. mean that some spe- 
cialists and highly trained people may not find better opportuni- 
ties, but, for the run-of-the-mill person in the Armed Forces, it 
appeared that the pay was pretty much in line. 

Oddly enough, if you look back into the past, you don’t find such 
a tremendous discrepancy between military pay and civilian pay, 
even back there in World War I, or the Civil War, for that matter. 

One of the difficult problems about this matter of pay is that 
we tend to think in terms of the basic pay that is paid, but you 
know the bulk of the people in the Armed Forces get maintenance 
in kind. Then, at least in the last several decades, there have been 
substantial special pays, and items of tax advantage, and so forth, 
which have assumed a substantial importance. And, when you add 
that all up, you come to a somewhat different picture than the one 
that you might think existed if you just looked at the military 
basic pay tables and then compared them with what the civilian 
earn. 

Anyway, as a staff and as a Commission, an attempt was made 
to look at these facts, and then back to this generalization about: 
Are veterans different from civilians? 

There were other data that were assembled, too. 

The CHarrman. I am sure you could talk all day on that line. 
I think that maybe we have covered that point. 
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Might I ask the committee a question or two? I think we could 
either take each recommendation and go through and ask how they 
came to those conclusions, or we might take the summaries and 
turn to the Commission’s general recommendations and take each 
of those. There are nine on the first page there, and then it 
goes to Compensation for Service-Connected Disability, Service- 
Connected Survivor Benefits, and Government Insurance. 

I think we should adopt some kind of policy in the committee 
as to how we would like to question the technical staff. 

Mr. Marcu. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if we could beg your in- 
dulgence, too, in the space of not so many minutes, just to give a 
little sketch of the major research projects that were carried out, 
because many of those projects carried out had an application to 
quite a few of the issues considered by the Commission. 

The Cuatrman. If we take the Commission’s recommendations, 
are we not going to get into those research projects ? 

Mr. Marcu. Yes, although I don’t know whether you will get 
as systematic a view of the facts, which I am sure is your pre- 
dominant interest here, that were assembled for the Commission. 
I think that you might benefit more, although I only suggest this. 
It is at your will. 

The Cuarrman. How long do you think it will take you to give 
us that, Mike? 

Mr. Marcn. I think we can give you a quick sketch of it by 11: 30— 
in 20 minutes. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Teague. 

Mr. Teacur. I would like to say this: that the witness did not 
answer Mr. Fino’s question. I would like to express the opinion 
that it seems to me that the scope of this hearing this morning ought 
to go to whether or not these gentlemen, all of whom are research 
people, did conduct a thorough and objective and unhampered as- 
sembling of the facts. 

Personally, I do not believe we should require them to tell us what 
their individual philosophy of the Government’s obligation ought 
to be. I think that is up to us to decide as Members of Congress, 
whether we want to accept the recommendations of the Commission 
as a whole. Personally I feel that, as I say, these gentlemen, as indi- 
viduals, should not be required to do more than assure us, if they can, 
that a complete job of assembling of facts was done. 

The Cuaman. I think that Mr. March stated as specifically as 
he can, that they were free and unhampered in the conclusions they 

‘came to. I agree with the gentleman that their personal opinions 
should not come into this discussion. 

Mr. Fino. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Fino. 

Mr. Fino. I agree with you that personal opinion is not binding, 
and we are not interested in that. I originally started to ask a few 
questions, and I had another one in mind. 

That is in connection with the report itself, not the thinking, or the 
staff member thinking. 

Now, the report indicates that it is the Commission’s belief that 
when fully matured the social-security system will take the place of 
veterans’ pensions. 
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Under the present law the maximum social-security payments for 
a retired worker alone are $108.50 monthly and $162.75 for a worker 
and his wife. Yet recommendation No. 59, on pages 384 and 385 
suggests that $70 is enough for a veteran alone and $105 if he has a 
wife. 

I would like you, Mr. March, to explain why the Commission’s 
standards for veterans’ pensions are so much lower than the general 
population or the general public? 

Mr. Marcu. Yes, I would be very happy to comment on that, al- 
though—is that the way you wish to proceed ? 

The Cuarrman. If we go into that we are going completely afield 
from any kind of a gener al program. I would like to suggest to the 
committee that we let Mike give us these research projects, and then 
we will get the Commission’s recommendations, which will get to 
yours. He can tell us what work was done. I think it will take 
until noon to answer your questions. 

Mr. Frxo. I think all that he will say from now on he will say in 
answer to our questions. I think this will be repetition. If at the 
end he has something to add, he can say it. 

Mr. Marcu. My sole thought was that you might benefit from the 
description of the data gotten, because these data apply to a whole 
series of recommendations. They helped condition the thinking as 
a whole. 

The CHammMan. Without objection from the committee, we will 
hear Mr. March’s description of the research projects. We are going 
to give you until 11:30. You have 20 minutes, so speak loud and 
clear and rather rapidly. 

Mr. Marcu. I might discuss the projects under the several headings. 

One was a series of general projects, one of which I have already 
mentioned, conditions of military service. 

The first project under this general category was an historical 
project. Staff report No. I, which has already been published, covers 
that. 

The purpose of that particular project was to do two things: to 
look at each of the special programs and see how it evolved, the steps 
and conditions under which it evolved. Then to trace in another sec- 
tion the whole veterans’ program from its beginning, right after the 
Revolutionary War, and review its development, with particular at- 
tention to the basic forces and conditions that gave rise to various 
of the particular benefits that make up the total special veterans’ 
program. 

Now, under this next main head, under these general studies we 
have data dealing with characteristics and situations of veterans. 

One set of data, which will come out in the staff report, deals with 
how veterans today, in both World War I and World War ITI groups, 
compare with nonveterans in comparable age, education, and other 
basic groupings, in such things as income, occupation, education, et 
cetera. 

The background information also included data on attitudes of vet- 
erans, and there the Commission had information from two sources. 
It had the benefit of a survey conducted by Elmo Roper for the Na- 
tional Civil Service League which, at least for the first time in my 
knowledge, gathered information on the attitudes of veterans. 
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Briefly, this survey showed that you have among veterans about 12 
percent who are extremely pro-veteran-benefits. At the other extreme 
you have-12 or so perecent—well, you might say, who believe they are 
just citizens. And in between you have a large general group that 
are pretty indifferent about it all. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Will you yield ? 

The CHarmman. Yes. 

Mr. EpmMonpson. Is that the same Elmo Roper who does the For- 
tune poll? 

Mr. Marcu. That is right, sir. 

This study has a lot of useful information, perhaps, for your com- 
mittee. Just to give you a hint of what is in it—and we have extracted 
parts of it in one of our staff reports—there is a finding here that, as 
far as pensions are concerned, only 14 percent of the veterans believe 
that nonservice-connected pensions should be provided. Half of them 
believe that education should be provided; 86 percent believe that 
medical care for service-connected ailments should be provided, but 
only 14 percent believe that pensions for life should be provided. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Could I ask a further qualifying question ¢ 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Edmondson. 

Mr. Epmonpson. On that question relating to pensions for veterans 
who are nonservice-connected, did it direct to veterans the question of 
whether they believe in pensions for those who are in need, or did it 
merely ask if they believed in pensions for all veterans? 

Mr. Marcu. They just asked a general question. They did ask: 
“What do you think about pensions for those who are disabled?” 
and there the vast group thought that the disabled should get pensions. 

Mr. EpmMonpson. Did it raise the question as to desirability of pen- 
sions for those who are in need ¢ 

Mr. Marcu. No; it did not. It just asked: “Do you think that 
veterans should get pensions for life?” 

The Cuatrman. Did it raise the question of how many veterans 
are in need ? 

Mr. Marcu. No. This survey was primarily directed to the ques- 
tion of civil-service preference, which, by the way, is not so far philo- 
sophically from the question of nonservice-connected pensions. And 
they come on to this pension and GI bill business, that interested the 
Commission a good deal, by way of arriving at what benefits do vet- 
erans think are most important to them. It found, generally speak- 
ing, that service-connected benefits, and GI bill benefits rate high, 
but these nonservice-connected benefits tend to rate very low. That 
goes for nonservice-connected pensions and it goes for nonservice- 
connected medical care. 

Mr. Fino. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CuairMan. Mr. Fino. 

Mr. Frxo. When you talk about this poll that was taken, you say 
that 14 percent of the veterans agree that a pension should be given? 

Mr. Marcu. Only 14 percent. 

Mr. Frvo. This poll was taken among what group of veterans? 

Mr. Marcu. The man who analyzed it is not here but, as far as I 
know, it is a scientific sample of 2,900 veterans. It is explained in 
the report. 

Mr. Fino. Were they Korean veterans, World War I or World 
War IT, Civil War? 
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Mr. Marcu. All veterans, including veterans who are in veterans’ 
organizations. 

Twenty-seven percent of the veterans are in veterans’ organizations 
in this sample, and, incidentally, as I recall, only about 15 percent 
of the veterans in veterans’ organizations think that non-service- 
conected pensions should be provided. 

This report goes through and does the kind of thing that, as far 
as I know, has never been done before, which is to find out what the 
veteran in the street really thinks about the benefits that this Govern- 
ment has provided. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Let us nail down this point of the percentage that 
do not want a pension. That is a percentage who do not want a pen- 
sion for everybody, regardless of whether they are in need or disabled, 
is that right? 

Mr. Marcu. Thatisright. They did not analyze at length the ques- 
tion of need, although they did ask questions about disability, which 
are covered in other tables. I don’t recall, clearly, for the disabled, 
what benefits the veterans think should be provided. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Does it show their attitude toward the unemploy- 
able or the needy ¢ 

Mr. Marcu. No, it doesn’t. I think, as a technician, that further 
attitude research along this line would be one of the most important 
kinds of information that this committee, which is pondering these 
national problems, might want to have. 

I must say that we didn’t think of this thing. We were happy to 
have it. 

There was another part, however, dealing with attitudes of veterans, 
that you already know about. In our census survey we asked what 
veterans thought about their military service, which we will discuss 
later. 

Under this general heading, we gathered a good deal of basic data on 
the veterans population; on expenditures; on State laws; on Federal 
laws. All these will be published in analytical staff reports. 

We got some analyses on the costs of veterans’ programs. Perhaps 
the most interesting part that I can think of offhand there was that the 
veterans’ programs costs even under existing laws in some cases, far 
outran the actual cost of fighting the wars. For example, the Civil 
War veterans’ programs cost $8 billion, and it cost the Union only $4 
billion to fight the war. 

The Spanish-American War cost about half a billion dollars to fight, 
and we spent about 7 or 8 times that on veterans’ benefits. 

Another thing is that the non-service-connected pensions under 
existing law will cost $6,000 to $10,000 on the average for every man 
who served in World War I or World War II or the Korean conflict, 
barring any further liberalization. 

Some of those facts are in here, and more of them will come out later. 

We do go in another staff report into the question of benefit levels 
criteria: Flow much should you provide. We could not find any 
information gathered systematically to indicate how much is neces- 
sary for our compensation benefits; what is a decent level, what stand- 
ards do you use. 

Similarly, for pensions. We had a staff study, already published as 
staff report No. V, on criteria. 
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Under the second major heading, ¢ our staff work revolved around 
a survey by the Bureau of the Census. This survey covered about 
7,900 disabled and nondisabled veterans, and we got about 7,100 
returns from this survey. 

We got about a 90 percent return of usable questionnaires out of this 
survey. 

The basic information from this survey will have use for three 
purposes: 

First, for an evaluation of the GI bill benefits; what is the condi- 
tion of the men who took the benefits and those who didn't. 

It will also serve the purpose of providing a base of information 
about nondisabled veterans that we could use to compare with the 
data on disabled veterans, which we got through a subsequent survey. 
7 inally, it covered this question in some areas of the attitude of vet- 

‘ans toward military service, and toward GI bill benefits. 

A third major area of factfinding was a series of disability surveys, 
surveys dealing with the char: teristics of veterans who are disabled. 

Now, in that area we did general background research on the char- 
acteristics of the VA programs and of the military retirement pro- 
gram. We looked into workmen’s compensation to see if there was 
anything there in the theory and practice of workmen’s compensation 
that might help in sounder veterans’ programs. 

We looked at other Federal disability programs, and we took a look, 
as I said earlier, at rehabilitation, a good hard look at rehabilitation. 

Another important disability project was one dealing with the 
background and medical one of the VA rating sc hedule, of pre- 
sumptions, and of statutory awards. An integral part of that was 
a survey of information em 155 medical specialists all over the 
country. That medical survey, where we had a 20-page question- 
naire—which I would be glad to pass out, if you care to have it, and 
which will be published in one of our staff reports—provides some 
very interesting insights as to what people on the ndesahe think about 
the VA rating “schedule. 

There was another survey by the actuaries, with the assistance of 
the Veterans’ Administration, on the mortality of veterans on the 
disability compensation rolls. There will be a little staff study in 
one of the reports on that. 

For the first time in the history of these programs, as far as I know, 
some data were developed on the longevity and mortality of people 
who are disabled, as compared to nondisabled people. This is an 
important index of the extent to which they are hurt. 

Then we had a survey of disabled veterans, a field survey where we 
got over 12,000 usable questionnaires, which represented a 90 percent 

response to our questionnaire. This information is being tabulated 
in many different directions and parts of the results were already put 
into the Commission’s report. 

It deals with the earnings of the disabled veterans, their occupa- 
tions, their educational situation, and so forth. 

Also in the disability area, we took 1,500 cases that were on the 
military disability retirement roll, or had been separated there and 
had been rated there, and then had the VA run its records on them. 
Then we matched them to see how the ratings and characteristics 
compared; and we also got data on the earnings of the people on the 
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military disability roll. We got that information awfully late, but 
the preliminary indications are that it will be very interesting. 

In addition, we checked 2,800 of the cases from this 12,000 survey 

gainst the OASI records, the w: age records in the Bureau of Old- 
des and Survivors Insurance, to see how the pattern of people who 
took training under Public Law 16 and under Public Law 346, and 
those who did not take training, compared, over a time. We tried to 
find out how their earnings progressed if they took just general train- 
ing, if they took vocational rehabilitation, or if they took no training, 
to find out the value, possibly, of these programs. 

Within the non-service-connection pension area, there were some 
other surveys. The Veterans’ Administration, actually before the 
Commission got under way, had conducted a survey of ‘about 1 per- 
cent of the veterans and the widows on the pension roll as to their 
income. Then we took that information and collated it as to dis- 
ability ratings, as to age, as to other characteristics, to see in what 
condition the pensioners on the non-service-connected pension rolls 
were. 

Finally, in the survivor area, we did a lot of work on the insurance 
programs and looked at the general background of the Hardy bill. 
Then, in addition, we ran a sample study of 1,000 World War IT deaths, 
to find out exactly what benefits the survivors of those dead service- 
men had gotten. Interestingly, the thing that surprised me, person- 
ally, the most was that a remarkable number had gotten national 
service life insurance. We used to say that 1 out of 10 did not have 
Government insurance. Oddly neough, we found that the extent of 
coverage was much*higher than that, particularly if you consider 

cases where dependency was actually a factor. 

I think, within the time limit, Mr. Chairman, that this gives us 
a little idea of the type of research that we did. We had other smaller 
efforts, in which facts were sought. Some of them, as always turns 
out in science, got nowhere because we couldn’t get the information ; 
but on a great number of them we got a lot of information. 

You might wonder, why so muc ch digging, why so much factual 
research here? 

Well, the plain fact of it was that, when the Commission got down 
to cases, to try to appraise the disability compensation or the GI bill 
programs, or this question of just how does the veteran differ from the 
nonveteran, it found almost no systematic information. As far as 
we could find, there never had been a study of the earnings of vet- 
erans on the disability compensation roll, despite the fact that the 
rating schedule is predicated by law on average impairment of earning 
capacity. 

We have had a lot of piecemeal studies of the conditions of the GI 
bill programs, but again, we couldn’t find basic information on the 
economic and social characteristics of veterans who took the training 
or other benefits under the GI bill programs, as compared to those 
who did not. 

The Commission desired to have a firm factual base from which to 
start out in its work. That was the genesis of a number of these staff 
studies. We picked the big gaps where there was no factual informa- 
tion, and endeavored to get a litle information bearing on the key 
issues. 
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Now, we know that we didn’t do a perfect job. We did it fast. 
We probably, in places, slipped. We might have punched a wrong 
key and maybe didn’t get a chance to check it, but, by and large, look- 
ing back and still struggling with it, because we are trying to wind 
this thing up, it all seems, at least to us as scientists, real interesting. 

The CHarrman. All right, Mike. Let us turn to “Compensation for 
Service-Connected Disability,” over in your summary of “Findings 
and Recommendations.” 

The Commission found— 


1. The Veterans’ Administration Compensation System is working fairly well, 
but needs revision to bring it up-to-date. 


The Commission recommends— 


1. The system should be thoroughly revised to incorporate latest advances in 
medical science and rehabilitation technique. 

Just specifically, what did the Commission mean? What are they 
talking about ? 

I still think that we ought to let you people draw up the legislation 
to let you explain the things that you think should be carried out. 

Mr. Marcu. You can see in the factual finding that, despite the fact 
that this study of the earnings of the people on the disability compen- 
sation roll had never been made, and despite the fact that the VA 
schedule had not been revised since 1945, when you stand back and 
look at the tabulations of earnings, if you view it broadly, the system 
does, as the Commission pointed out, do a remarkably good job of tak- 
ing care of the veteran who, in the opinion of the Commission, de- 
served to be taken care of liberally and even generously. 

Now, that does not mean that, when you look back, when you get to 
looking at it a little closer, that it is perfect. In our survey, these 155 
medical specialists that we mentioned yielded instance after instance 
in which they pointed the finger, as you will see when we publish the 
staff report in the period of the next several weeks, where they thought 
the ratings and approach were a little off the beam, maybe hewed to a 
philosophy that was outmoded, a philosophy that might have grown 
up in the light of medical thinking in the 1920’s, rather than in terms 
of the medical thinking today. 

The Cuatrman. Can you be specific on some of those points? First, 
who were these 155 men, and how did you contact them? How did 
you get information from them? Not by name, but generally, who 
ure they, throughout the country, and what procedures did you use 
to get the information from them? 

Mr. Marcu. An appendix to our staff report will list all their names. 
There were about 70 in private practice and the other balance largely 
came from the VA, 20 or so from the VA and 20 from each of the 
military services, 4 from other Government agencies. But 70 were 
picked from private practice. We had two medical consultants on 
the job. They looked at the VA rating schedule and identified the 
major specialities in which there were ratings. Then they went 
through these big thick books listing doctors and their background 
and tried to pick the eminent people in the country for the job, 
and you will find in this list of names such names as Menninger and 
Rusk. 

I am not conversant in detail with the medical thing. We had, of 
course, on the Commission, General Hawley, who was once Medical 
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Director of the Veterans’ Administration. General Hawley now is 
director of the American College of Surgeons. He reviewed this 
list, and the specialists were selected with regard to specialty and 
geographic distribution, and eminence. 

Mr. Kearney. Were they picked particularly by the American 
Medical Association ? 

Mr. Marcu. I don’t think so. I don’t have, Mr. Kearney, a break 
down by the membership in that, and I don’t even know particularly, 
if you took 70 doctors at random, how many of them would belong 
to the AMA. I don’t think that was the consideration. I know that 
General Brannon handled that one pretty much, and he and the doctors 
on our staff reviewed this list pretty thoroughly, and General Hawley 
reviewed it, and it will be in the record. People can analyze it and 
see who they were. 

The Cuarrman. Mike, do you have any specific recommendations 
under No. 1, that “The system should be thoroughly revised to incor- 
porate latest advances in medical science and rehabilitation tech- 
nique?” 

Mr. Marcu. This is a general recommendation and the main points 
under that recommendation are the points that come out really in 
the later ones. 

The Commission felt that the statutory awards and the basic com- 
pensation percentage awards were at loggerheads. It felt that the 
present claims program does not take as much cognizance of and stress 
as much as it should the modern-day advances in rehabilitation. 

When you get down to specifics, there are other things; on the whole 
question of basic criteria which are the basis of the percentage ratings 
for the multititudinons diseases many changes were suggested by 
the medical specialists. The schedule on the whole appeared to be 
pretty sound, as far as nomenclature and as to conformity with ac- 
cepted medical principles, but in many areas, say, in TB and in the 
instance of many degenerative diseases 

Mr. Epmonpson. Mr. Chairman, I think one of the illustrations 
that was given was that a man totally disabled and unemployable by 
reason of diabetes should get the same award in the view of this Com- 
mission as a man who was a double amputee, or blind. Is that right? 

Mr. Marcu. That stems from this point I made, that the statutory 
awards, in the view of the Commission 

Mr. Epmonpson. In other words, that there should be no extra 
award by reason of maiming or disfigurement, as has been figured 
out in the statutory awards procedure; is that right ? 

Mr. Marcu. Yes. You see, the Commission felt that you ought 
to make, as a basic principle, endeavor to treat. veterans who are in 
equal circumstances, who have a disability of equal degree equally. 

Mr. Epmonpson. And the standard there should be their financial 


earning power and employability rather than difigurement or maim- 
ing or something of that kind? 

Mr. Marcu. No. 

Mr. Epmonpson. What other standards are you substituting than 
earning power or financial propensity ? 

Mr. Marcu. No. As far as the standard is concerned, that is an- 


other point that I should have brought out. I am very happy that 
you bring it out in the question. 
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The rating schedule today is, according to law, based upon average 
impairment of earning capacity. But, when we asked the doctors 
about it and named such things as pain and suffering, and anguish 
and social inadaptability, and so forth, I think about two-thirds of 
the doctors said, “Well, it’s already in there.” 

Then you get into such things as loss of physical integrity, which 
is the basis upon which you provide statutory awards. I was trying 
to stay away from that because I had to have something to say on 
point 3 when Mr. Teague gets to that. But the Commission’s philos- 
ophy was that you should have a single comprehensive rating sched- 
ule, based primarily upon earning capacity, but with loss of physical 
integrity, social inadaptability, shortened life expectancy, and other 
appropriate factors included as secondary elements in a compre- 
hensive schedule. 

What they were saying is: The cardinal principle is that every man, 
whatever his disability, should be treated equally with respect to all 
the rest who have other ty pes of disabilities of equal degree on a 
scientific scale. The Commission believed that you ought to have 
one comprehensive standard. 

Mr. Epmonpson. And the central part of it should be earning 

capacity; is that right? 

Mr. Marcu. The main principle is earning capacity, because every- 
one on the Commission agreed that the maintenance, the economic 
maintenance, the earning of livelihood is, of course, a thing that is of 
first importance to every individual; but it did B° bey ond that and 
say, in effect, “In a modern-day society, we feel we can go beyond 
that and recognize that a man’s earning capacity may not be im- 
paired but, if he has lost a part of his body, he merits some com- 
pensation for it, you might say, on the indemnity principle, and, like- 
wise, if he hasa disfiguring scar, that may not be reflected in earning 

sapacity. 

Mr. Epmonpson. If it were not reflected in earning capacity, it 
should not have much attention there, as I gathered from their overall 
philosophy ¢ 

Mr. Marcu. That is their point. They felt that earning capacity 
is the main focus, but these other factors should also be worked into 
this comprehensive schedule in a lesser proportion, so that, whether 
the man has diabetes or an amputation, or TB or loss of a creative 
organ—all these things that people are so much concerned about—will 
be compensated for on the basis of a comprehensive standard, so that 
you do justice by all the people. Their feeling was that you cannot 
do justice if you keep singling out special groups. Everybody is 
special in some way. The only way they thought you could get a 
scientific approach was to use one general schedule—and the VA sched- 
ule already is, really, when you get to thinking about how complex 
disability rating is, really doing a remarkable job. We tend to criticize 
it, but it is very good, as we found out. 

The CHairMan. Take the case that Mr. Edmondson mentioned of a 
person 100 percent disabled with diabetes and one who has 2 legs off. 

I bet if a member of the Commission went and lived with those 2 
boys for a week, he would come back and say that the boy with 2 legs 
off deserves something in addition to his earning power because of 
the inconvenience he lives with and his restriction from moving alone. 
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For example, if he has a hght com ylexion, he has to take those legs off 
and get the stumps hardened and t iings of that nature. 

Mr. Marci. That is ex: actly what they said, that he does merit some- 
thing extra. Whether it is the same extra that he gets today I 
don’t know. 

The Cuarman. I thought you recommended doing away with all 
statutory awards / 

Mr. Marcu. They thought that all statutory awards as such should 
be put into this comprehensive 1 rating schedule, but that you should 
give appropriate weighting in this basic standard for all these con- 
ditions, because otherwise you can’t do justice to everyone. 

Take this diabetic case. As I recall the scientific evidence on it, 
this man is going to die. His life expectancy is shortened. There is 
nothing in the rating schedule today or in the statutory awards that 
recognizes that fact directly, and the Commission thought that, within 
certain limits, shortening of life should be a factor that should be put 
in this comprehensive scale. 

The CuHarrMan. Mike, if you were chairman of this committee, how 
would you go about perfecting this rating schedule ? 

I think you people recommended a bunch of things that nobody but 
the Lord himself could carry out. 

For example, you take the point you are making right there. You 
take an amputee that is a farmer, for example. His disability is much 
more than that of an amputee that may be working in a lot of other 
occupations. 

Mr. Marcu. I don’t think, Mr. Chairman, that the Commission 
recommended things that it didn’t think were practical. 

The Cuarrman. How would you go about it on this one point? If 
you were chairman of tris committee, how would you go about trying 
to do what you want to do? 

Mr. Marcu. Suppose I were chairman of a technical committee, 
That would be more my level. They made a recommendation on that 
point. I mean, if I were in your position, I don’t know, but the 
Commission did make a recommendation on it. They said: 
take a group of balanced experts from various disciplines that are necessary to 
study this subject, doctors, economists, psychologists, and sociologists, ete. 

The Cuatrman. That is so easy to say, but who are they and how 
are you going to get them? Do you think you can get these men and 
put ‘them on something like this rating schedule that has been built up 
over the years? The Legion and some of the others have recommended 
changing this rating schedule, but who are this group of doctors and 
economists and psychologists and sociologists ? 

Mr. Marcn. That is, of course, an important point, but I don’t think 
it is impossible of doing. You see, in the opinion of the Commission— 
and I think this is very definitely the opinion of the staff—there has 
not been much research of a basic sort on this problem in an effort 
to try to pin these ratings down factually. You have studies on 
particular diseases, yes, but nothing of a basic sort. 

I personally think that, if you took data on earnings and mortality, 
and you constituted, say within the Veterans’ Administration—be- 
cause where else would you do it ?—and a group of technicians of a bal- 
anced sort such as the Commission recommends, and gave them a 


couple of years to do it, they could come out with a pretty good job 
on it. 
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The CHarrman. Come January, if the voters of this country so 
desire, and I am still chairman of this committee, I am going to ask 
the President to assign Mr. March up here to work on this rating sched- 
ule. If lam chairman of this committee, we are going to doit. You 
had better start doing some thinking on how you are going to do it. 

Mr. Marcu. I can’t speak about what will happen to Mike March, 
but I will say it would be a pleasure to work for you. 

The CuairmMan. Weare going to ask for you, Mike. 

Mr. Thomson. 

Mr. Turomson. On this No. 1, about the compensation report work- 
ing but needing to be brought up to date, if you turn to page 161 of 
your report, it seems that that chart might be directed to the point 
that presents the question: Is this system bringing the level of income 
of those suffering from service-connected disabilities up to that of 
those who are not suffering from these disabilities? 

The alarming factor to me is that the 100-percent disabled are about 
$1,200 below the mean or average. Let me ask this: On the basis of 
that, would you say that this committee, as a result of your study, 
should cause to be introduced legislation which would increase the 
100-percent disabled compensation by some amount of approximately 
$1,200 a year, or thereabouts ? 

Mr. Marcu. The Commission certainly, I would say, was most con- 
cerned about the same fact that you mentioned. On the whole they 
said the program was working pretty well. When you get down to 
this group, however, they are not making out so well. Within that 
100-percent group, you have 2 main groups again. You have the 
21,000 or 22,000 who get statutory awards, most of which are $279 a 
month and up. Then you have 101,000 or so who are drawing the $181 
award, plus dependency allowances in many cases. 

Mr. THomson. Then the statutory award further distorts the plight 
of the man who may not be receiving a statutory award, so that he is 
even lower on the scale? 

Mr. Marcu. That is right. 

The CuHatrman. They contradict themselves and say that you 
should pay this man with his two legs off for all these inconveniences. 
It seems that your report is not consistent. 

Mr. Tomson. But I am saying that, under the existing law, if 
the man who is not receiving a statutory award had been surveyed, 
and the statutory award cases left out, the 100-percent disabled would 
perhaps have been $1,400 below the average income of the 10 percent 
disabled, the 20 percent, the 50 percent, and the average veterans. 

Mr. Marcu. One of our reports will break it down between statu- 
tory and basic awards. You know that $181 multiplied by 12 is 
$2,172 a year, and, if he has a wife, he gets $21 a month more, so that 
he gets $2,424. Now, the Commission did make several recommenda- 
tions on this point, for your consideration. One of these was that 
they felt that, after you got through rating, that the compensation 
scale should not be a straight-line basis but should tend to increase 
on a curved basis, as the degree of disability increased. 

I might say by way of background that none of these recommenda- 
tions should be taken singly. Along with the conception of changing 
the scale of compensation is the conception in the Commission’s mind 
that you should review the criteria on the basis of which you award 
ratings. You can see the necessity for it. 
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Mr. THomson. You cannot give much higher than 100-percent, as 
far as that man is concerned, can you? 

Mr. Marcu. Actually, when you look at this 100-percent group, 
you have in there people even within the $181 category, who are doing 
well, and people who are absolutely flat on their backs. 

Mr. THomson,. Just a minute there. If that man who is doing well 
had not had his 100-percent disability, it is fair to assume that he 
would have gotten better than the other fellow probably, in normal 
life; is it not? 

Mr. Marcu. Maybe yes and maybe no. I imagine the presumption 
is on your side. 

Mr. THomson. We cannot take 22 million veterans and go out and 
make an individual case out of each one of them. 

Mr. Marcu. But, Mr. Thomson, the key thing that I want to leave 
with you on that is that, when you look at the whole range of this, 
and you look at the 80’s and 90’s and look at the drop between the 
90’s and 100’s, you undoubtedly pushed a lot of aa up into the 
100-percent category, a great diverse group. 

There are actually two ways to look at this thing. You could revise 
your standards so that 100-percent actually meant 100 percent, or you 
could string along with the kind of convention that we have in all of 
our disability programs, a kind of flight from responsibility, in my 
personal opinion, that you put the man who is actually 60 or 70 per- 
cent disabled up in the 100-percent category. Thus you set the rate 
pretty low for the 100-percent category. 

Mr. THomson. But when you put that 60 or 70 percent man in the 
100-percent category, it is fair to assume that he is going to be earning 
more than the man who is truly 100 percent so that further distorts 
the situation, with regard to the man that is actually 100 percent 
disabled. 

Mr. Marcu. And take the heart case who is flat on his back, that 
man who is actually 100 percent disabled. He concerned the Commis- 
sion very much, just as he concerns you, and they did recommend that 
these rates should be readjusted. Now, they made a second point that 
I should point out. 

Hitherto, as far as the Commission could find, there was no base in 
theory for determining how much a 100-percent man should get, in 
terms of compensation. 

Now, we looked here and there, and our workmen’s compensation 
study tended to cast a little light on the problem. The thinking there, 
based on industrial practice, has been that a totally disabled man 
should get two-thirds of what he had been earning. They usually do 
it in workmen’s compensation cases, on the basis of individual im- 
pairment. They measure what the fellow made before he was disabled 
and then they actually determine what he can make after he is dis- 
abled, and they give him up to two-thirds. 

The Cuarrman. How could you do that with a young fellow who 
just goes in the service? 

Mr. Marcu. That is the exact point on which the Commission had 
trouble, and they decided “You have to do it as you do it today, on the 
basis of average impairment.” 

The Cuarrman. We have to go. Would you yield to Mr. Teague 
for one question ? 
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Mr. Tuomson. I would hope we could go into this chart as to how 
they arrived at it, because I think that is one of the most important 
charts. 

The Cuarrman. We will start at 10 o’clock on that. 

Mr. Tracur. I would like tocompliment the chairman. Iam afraid 
that witnesses in congressional hearings, perfectly respectable wit- 
nesses, are subjected to ridicule and disrespect, because they happen 
to hold ideas at some variance to those of some members of the com- 
mittee. 

I have been on this committee in this session of Congress, and have 
attended most of the meetings. I have not once seen that happen by 
you or any of the members of the committee. 

The Cuairman. Thank you. 

The committee will b> adjourned until 10 o’clock tomorrow morn- 
ing, at which time we will start at this point. 


(Whereupon, at 11:55 a. m., the committee recessed until 10 a. m. 
on Friday, May 18, 1956.) 


FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE PRESI- 
DENT’S COMMISSION ON VETERANS’ PENSIONS 
(BRADLEY COMMISSION) | 


FRIDAY, MAY 18, 1956 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON VETERANS’ AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Olin E. Teague (chairman) 
presiding. 

The Cuatrrman. The committee will come to order. 

There is a question that I want to be sure to get into the record, 
what interpretation do you people place on your working with veteran 
organizations? What part did the veteran groups play as far as 
you people are concerned? You have heard the question here as to 
whether they contacted and what they had to say, and so on. 


STATEMENT OF MICHAEL S. MARCH, TECHNICAL ADVISER, PRESI- 
DENT’S COMMISSION ON VETERANS’ PENSIONS; ACCOMPANIED 
BY DR. GEORGE F. ROHRLICH; DR. MILTON G. JOHNSON; DR. 
BARKEV SANDERS; DR. RICHARD G. AXT; AND JOSEPH B. 
GLENN, PROFESSIONAL STAFF MEMBERS, PRESIDENT’S COMMIS- 
SION ON VETERANS’ PENSIONS; DR. HERMAN MILLER, ASSISTANT 
CHIEF, ECONOMICS, STATISTICS BRANCH; AND JOSEPH WEKS- 
BERG, ASSISTANT CHIEF, STATISTICAL METHODS BRANCH, 
POPULATION AND HOUSING DIVISION, BUREAU OF THE CENSUS— 
Resumed 


Mr. Marcu. The Commission made a substantial effort to get 
acquainted with the viewpoints of veteran organizations. The gen- 
eral policy on relations with the public and with other Government 
agencies was discussed and developed by the Commission at its first 
meeting on March 28, 1955, and its essence is stated in a press release 
that I have here, which is as follows: 


After the meeting, the Chairman, General Bradley, stated that the Commis- 
sion is planning a thorough fact-finding program. While no public hearings are 
planned, the fullest possible use will be made of information available inside as 
well as outside the Government, and representatives of interested organ'zations 
and agencies will be consulted. Accordingly, the Commission is asking the 
major veterans’ organizations and the various Federal agencies with a particular 
interest in veterans’ programs to suggest issues which need to be studied by the 
Commission and to submit information bearing on these issues which they 
believe should be considered. Consideration will, of course, be given to any 
suggestions or recommendations received from individuals. 
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The Carman. Was that in the form of a letter to the veteran 
organizations ? 

Mr. Marcu. That was a press release which was issued, and it was 
then followed up, Mr. Chairman, with a letter to all the veterans’ 
organizations, accredited and nonaccredited, which could be identified 
as having an interest in this matter. 


I have copies of the documents here, the press release, the letter, and 
a list of the organizations that received it. 


The letter was sent on March 29, 1955, a day after the first meeting 
of the Commission. 

The Cuarrman. Would you care to place those into the record ? 

Mr. Marcu. I would like to do so, the press release and the first 
letter, using as an example the one sent to the American Legion. 

The CuHamman. Without objection, the press release and the first 
letter will be inserted in the record. 

(The press release and letter are as follows :) 


[For immediate release, Monday, March 28, 1955] 
PRESIDENT’S COMMISSION ON VETERANS’ PENSIONS 
WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 


The President’s Commission on Veterans’ Pensions, headed by General of the 
Army Omar N. Bradley, met today with President Eisenhower to begin its study 
of veterans’ benefits. 

Members of the Commission are: 

General of the Army Omar N. Bradley, Chairman. 

Clarence G. Adamy, of Arlington, Va., field director of the National Citizens 
Committee for Educational Television. 

William J. Donovan, of New York City, N. Y., attorney and World War II 
Director of the Office of Strategic Services. 

Paul R. Hawley, of College Corner, Ohio, director of the American College 
of Surgeons. 

Martin D. Jenkins, of Baltimore, Md., president of Morgan State College. 

Theodore S. Petersen, of Hillsborough, Calif., president of Standard Oil Com- 
pany of California. 

John 8. Thompson, of Glen Ridge, N. J., vice chairman of the board, Mutual 
Benefit Life Insurance Co. 

The Commission was established by Executive order on January 14, 1955, to 
make a comprehensive study of the laws and policies relating to pension, com- 
pensation, and related nonmedical benefits for veterans and their dependents. 
It is to make a final report to the President not later than November 1, 1955. 

After the meeting, the Chairman, General Bradley, stated that the Commission 
is planning a thorough fact-finding program. While no public hearings are 
planned, the fullest possible use will be made of information now available 
inside as well as outside the Government, and representatives of interested 
organizations and agencies will be consulted. Accordingly, the Commission is 
asking the major veterans organ’zations and the various Federal agencies with 
a particular interest in veterans’ programs to suggest issues which need to be 
studied by the Commission and to submit information bearing on these issues 
which they believe should be considered. Consideration will, of course, be given 
to any suggestions or recommendations received from individuals. 


PRESIDENT’S COMMISSION ON VETERANS’ PENSIONS, 
Washington, D. C., March 29, 1955. 
Comdr. SEABORN P. CoLLINs, 
The American Legion, Indianapolis, Ind. 


My Deak CoMMANDER COLLINS: The Commission on Veterans’ Pensions has 
been asked by the President to carry out a comprehensive study of the laws 
and polieies pertaining to pension, compensation, and related nonmedical benefits 
for our veterans and their dependents. It has also been asked to make recom- 
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mendations regarding future policies which should guide the granting of such 
benefits. The study is to be completed by Novemeber 1, 1955. 

The President has directed that in its study the Commission should appraise 
the structure, scope, and administration of the various programs with particular 
attention to: 

(a) Changes in basie military, social, fiscal, and economic factors in our 
society affecting the role of these benefits. 

(b) The conditions under which benefits should be provided for different 
categories of veterans. 

(c) The relationship of various veterans’ benefits to each other, to benefits for 
persons still in the military service, and to the broader social security and other 
benefits which are provided to persons without regard to their status as veterans. 

Additional information on the scope of the Commission’s assignment is given 
in the two enclosures to this letter. 

The members of the Commission were appointed on March 5, 1955, and are 
now actively considering how best to carry out the Commission’s assignment. 
In this connection, we realize that your organization is familiar with veterans’ 
programs and can be of material assistance to us. We would, therefore, be 
greatly appreciative if you would give us your views as to the basic issues to 
which the Commission should give attention, and any factfinding studies or 
analyses which you believe should be considered by the Commission, we would 
be very happy to receive them. 

You would also appreciate any other comments which might help us appraise 
the scope, structure, philosophy, and administration of these programs from 
the standpoint of the three points the President has indicated should be given 
particular attention. In this connection, it would be helpful to the Commission 
if you would send us any readily available statements or materials indicating 
the general policies which your organization believes should guide the provision 
of veterans’ benefits, both in the service-connected and non-service-connected 
categories. 

The Commission would like to have your views in written form by May 31, 1955, 
or earlier, if possible. You will be kept informed of the progress of the work 
of the Commission. 

Sincerely, 
OMAR N. BRADLEY, General of the Army, Chairman. 


List OF ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVED LETTER FROM THE PRESIDENT’S Com- 
MISSION ON VETERANS’ PENSIONS REQUESTING THEIR VIEWS AND RECOMMENDA- 
TIONS (LETTER DATED MArkcH 29, 1955, SIGNED OMAR N. BRADLEY, CHAIRMAN) 


VETERANS’ ORGANIZATIONS 


. American Legion, The 

. American Veterans Committee, Inc. (AVC) 

. American Veterans of World War II (AMVETS) 
. Army and Navy Union, U. 8S. A. 

. Army Mutual Aid Association 

. Blinded Veterans Association 

. Catholic War Veterans, Inc. 

. Disabled American Veterans (DAV) 

. Coast Guard League, The 

. Disabled Officers Association 

. Fleet Reserve Association 

. Jewish War Veterans of the U. S. A. 

. Marine Corps League 

. Military Order of the Purple Heart, Inc. 

. Military Order of the World Wars 

. National Jewish Welfare Board 

. National Society, Army of the Philippines 

. Navy Mutual Aid Association 

. Regular Veterans Association 

. Reserve Officers Association of the United States 
. Retired Officers Association 

. United Indian War Veterans, U.S. A. 

. United Spanish War Veterans 

. Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United States (VF'W) 
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OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 


25 


5. American National Red Cross 

26. Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
27. National Association of Life Underwriters 
28. National Tribune 


Mr. Marcu. Pursuant to that, Mr. Chairman, the veteran organiza- 
tions cooperated remarkably well, and I think the Commission heard 
from the great bulk of them. 

Just for your information, all of their replies were carefully ana- 
lyzed by the Commission’s sts aft j in detail and insummary, and that was 
all placed before the Commission very early in its deliberations. 

This document that I have here in my hand is quite bulky, and I 
imagine that you will not want to place it in the record, but it is 
included in the wor king papers of the Commission. 

As the Commission progressed in its work, in November of 1955, 
it became clear in certain areas, like pensions, compensation, readjust- 
ment benefits and administration, that it would have need for as 
much factual information as it could possibly obtain. 

General Brannon, the executive director, again directed a letter to 
the five major veteran organizations, the Legion, AMVETS, the DAV, 
the VFW, and the AVC—I think that I have given most "of them— 
asking for factual information. 

I would like to insert this letter into the record also, if you would 
like to have it. 

The Cnarmrman. Without objection, it will be placed in the record 
at this point. 

(The letter referred to is as follows:) 


PRESIDENT’S COMMISSION ON VETERANS’ PENSIONS, 
Washington, D. C., November 1, 1955. 
J. ADDINGTON WAGNER, 
National Commander, The American Legion, 
Washington 6, D. C. 


DEAR COMMANDER WAGNER: At a meeting on August 11 with Messrs. Donald Wil- 
son, Bert Davis, and other Legion representatives, it was suggested that your 
organization may have information or studies on veterans’ benefits which might 
be useful to this Commission. Your repreesntatives were very kind in indicating 
that such information would be made available to this Commission if we could 
indicate the types of things in which we were interested. Some of our staff 
members have checked informally with people in your Washington office since 
then; and at this time I should like to indicate further the kind of information 
which would be of interest to us. 

In the field of eduction and training we are particularly interested in actual 
studies which show the effectiveness of the benefits provided by the Veterans’ 
Administration from the standpoint of the veterans. If you have any studies 
which show how the various types of training programs—college, institutional 
below college, on-farm or on-job—worked out from the standpoint of the veterans 
it would be very valuable to us. 

In the closely related field of vocational rehabilitation we are also interested 
in data or surveys which will show how these programs benefited veterans or 
how they can be improved. I believe that your national commander for 1944, 
Judge Atherton, conducted a survey on a national basis dealing with the prob- 
lems of rehabilitation of World War II veterans. A copy of this survey together 
with any other studies or related materials would be greatly appreciated. 

We should also be much interested in any studies or reports which bear on the 
effectiveness of the employment assistance and unemployment compensation pro- 
grams for veterans, administered nationally by the Department of Labor, and 
locally by State employment security agencies. For example, how effective are 
the special priority given to disabled veterans by public offices, and the general 
priority given to nondisabled veterans over nonveterans? Have any special 
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problems come to your attention regarding the unemployment compensation pro- 
gram under Public Law 550? Is the program of veterans’ reemployment rights 
operating as effectively for “Korean” veterans as it did for Wor'd War II 
veterans? Have the Legion's contacts with these programs, at the State or local 
levels, indicated the need for any major changes er improvements? 

In the field of disability compensation we woud be much indebted to you for 
any survey data which would indicate the economic and social condition of the 
veterans who are on the disability compensation rolls of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration. Even partial information derived from studies by your local chap- 
ters or from analyses of letters which are submitted to your headquarters by 
veterans might help us. Likewise, if you have reports or studies dealing with 
particular aspects of the disability compensation programs we would like to 
have them. We have in mind here such problems as that of disability evaluation, 
the various presumptions, the statutory awards, and the structure and philos- 
ophy of the awards which are based upon the Veterans’ Administration’s Sched- 
ule for Rating Disabilities. In addition, we would find of valve an analysis of 
the items on which your organization has over the years taken a position in 
the field of disability compensation. Along this line it might be valua!le to have 
copies of any materials, statements before congressional hearings, articles from 
magazines, etc., which give the Legion standpo‘nt on disability compensation. 

Similar information on the nonservice-connected pension benefits would also 
be of great value to us. In addition, in this field it would be very helpful if you 
could get us any comments or reports which your organization has made in the 
past bearing on the relationship between the Veterans’ Admin‘stration pension 
program and the general social security programs administered by the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare and in the States. Your views and the 
factual evidence which you have gathered on such matters as the practical and 
philosophical considerations bearing on the entitlement to disability and death 
pensions, the nature and length of service on which such benefits shou'd be based, 
measures of adequacy to which they should be geared, and appropriate levels and 
components of income which should be used in determining entitlement, would 
all be of interest to us. 

There are also many items of a general bearing on the studies being made 
by this Commission on which we feel your organization could give us valuable 
information. These include such subjects as the following: (a) Reports or 
studies which indicate the Legion’s reaction to the various studies of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration in its programs by outside groups, such as the Hoover 
Commission; (2) reports which bear on the relationship of the various Veter- 
ans’ Administration benefit programs to other areas of national policy—eco- 
nomic policy, national defense, welfare programs generally, etc.; (3) comments 
on performance of United States Government agencies and departments other 
than the Veterans’ Administration insofar as they have programs of interest to 
veterans; (4) comments indicating the Legion view of just what the relation- 
ship of your organization is to the Veterans’ Administration and how such re- 
lationship might be improved; and (5) administration of the various programs 
by the Veterans’ Administration, particularly with respect to adequacy and op- 
eration of field installations; administrative regulations; claims procedure in- 
cluding adjudication, appeal and review, and the finality of the Administrator’s 
decisions. 

We would appreciate receiving any studies or reports you have as soon as 
possible. 

In addition to receiving this kind of assistance from you, the members of the 
Commission look forward to meeting with representatives of your organization 
to discuss alternative solutions to various key problems which have come up 
in the Commission's study. At the present time, it appears that such meetings 
might be most fruitfully held around the first week in March, when our work 
should be nearing completion. In order to make your meetings with the mem- 
bers of the Commission as useful as possible, it might also be desirable to have 
some preliminary meetings before hand between members of the Commission staff 
and your representatives or staff experts. 

We will write you again after the first of the year in connection with these 
meetings in order to firm up arrangements. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. M. BRANNON, 
Major General, United States Army, 
Executive Director. 
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The CHarirman. Is this going to be in any of the staff reports? 

Mr. Marcu. No, it is not going to be in any of the reports. _ 

I might say pursuant to this November 1, 1955, letter, not a single 
thing turned up. As a matter of fact, the Commission in its work, 
apart from the initial views which tended to be discursive and to 
state mandates and fixed positions of the veterans’ organizations, ob- 
tained no factual information in concrete form from the service or- 
ganizations other than one fine historical monograph we learned about 
from the Legion. We got copies of it by making a specific request. 

As I say, there was no factual material submitted by the organiza- 
tions pursuant to the November 1, 1955, letter. 

Now, as the Commission progressed in its work, the results of its 
sundry fact-finding studies became available. 

Another communication in February 16, 1956, was sent to the or- 
ganizations, and all organizations which had responded to the March 
1955 letter received an invitation to an off-the-record briefing by the 
staff as to the facts uncovered by the Commission in the course of its 
research. I have a list of the organizations that received that letter. 

Then the five major organizations were also informed that the 
Commission itself would like to meet with them in person to discuss 
a list of issues which they were provided with. Again I have this 
correspondence of February 16th, and the list of organizations that 
got it, and I would like to have that inserted in the record at this 
point. 


The CHatrmMan. Without objection, the letter and list of organiza- 
tions will be inserted in the record at this point. 
(The letter and list of organizations are as follows:) 


PRESIDENT’S COMMISSION ON VETERANS’ PENSIONS, 
Washington, D. C., February 16, 1956. 
J. ADDINGTON WAGNER, 
National Commander, The American Legion, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR COMMANDER WAGNER: As you will recall, I indicated to you in my letter 
of November 1, 1955, that the members of the Commission wished to meet with 
representatives of your organization to discuss alternative solutions to various 
key problems which have come up in the Commission’s studies. 

At a recent meeting the Commission asked me to arrange for your representa- 
tives to meet with them at their mid-March meeting. Accordingly, I would like 
to know if it would be convenient for you, or your representatives, to meet with 
the Commission on Saturday, March 17, from 9: 30 a. m. to 12 noon, in room 404 
in the Winder Building, 17th and F Streets NW. At this meeting the Commis- 
sion would like to have your views on a series of key issues which have been 
identified in the course of its studies, and on which it expects to make recom- 
mendations. 

In order to help you make preparations for the meeting with the Commis- 
sion, staff of the Commission will undertake to give you and your staff a brief 
presentation of the highlights of the results of our various fact-finding studies 
before your meeting with the Commission. This presentation will be made in 
conference room B, in the back of the departmental auditorium, on Constitution 
Avenue, between 12th and 14th Streets, at 2 p. m. on March 8. At this presenta- 
tion representatives of the Commission will also provide you with a list of the 
issues which will be the basis of the subsequent discussion with the Commission 
members. It is not planned, however, to discuss these issues at this first 
presentation. 

As you know, the Commission is operating on a very tight schedule. In order 
to firm up the arrangements for these two meetings, we would appreciate it 
greatly if you could advise us at the earliest possible date whether the times 
indicated for each of them would be satisfactory to you. We would also like 
to have you provide us in advance with a list of the persons from your organiza- 
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tion who would be expected to attend each of these discussions. For the staff 
presentation on March 8 space will not be a consideration since we have 
arranged for a large room. 

Representatives of several other leading veterans’ organizations are also being 
invited to present their views to the Commission. We plan to hold one briefing 
session for all the veterans’ organizations, but the meeting on the morning of 
March 17 will be devoted solely to your organization. 

Both of these meetings with your organization will be of an informal nature, 
and we hope that they will serve the purpose of enabling you to give your views 
to the Commission on these vital problems in the most effective manner pos- 
sible. We believe that this will be facilitated if the exchange of factual info ma- 
tion and views proceeds on a confidential basis, without publicity. Accordingly, 
we would appreciate it greatly if you could impress this fact upon the representa- 
tives of your organization who will participate in these working sessions with 
the Commission and its staff. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. M. BRANNON, 
Major General, United States Army, 
Executive Director. 


LIST OF ORGANIZATIONS INVITED TO BRIEFING BY THE STAFF OF THE PRESIDENT’S 
COMMISSION ON VETERANS’ PENSIONS 


VETERANS’ ORGANIZATIONS 


. American Legion, The 

American Veterans Committee, Inc. (AVC) 

. American Veterans of World War II (AMVETS) 
Army and Navy Union, U.S.A. 

Army Mutual Aid Association 

Blinded Veterans Association 

. Catholic War Veterans, Inc. 

. Disabled American Veterans (DAY) 

. Coast Guard League, The 

. Disabled Officers Association 

. kleet Reserve Association 

2. Jewish War Veterans of the U.S.A. 

3. Marine Corps League 

. Military Order of the Purple Heart, Inc. 

15. Military Order of the World Wars 

16. National Jewish Welfare Board 

17. National Society, Army of the Philippines 

18. Navy Mutual Aid Association 

19. Regular Veterans Association 

20. Reserve OSticers Association of the United States 
21. Retired Officers Association 

22. United Indian War Veterans, U.S.A. 

23. United Spanish War Veterans 

24. Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United States (VFW) 


AID OR Coho 
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OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 


25. American National Red Cross 

26. Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
27. National Association of Life Underwriters 
28. National Tribune 


MEETINGS WITH VETERANS’ ORGANIZATIONS 


American Legion: 9: 30-12, Saturday, March 17, 1956. 

American Veterans of World War II (AMVETS) : 9: 30-12, Monday, March 19, 
1956. 

American Veterans Committee, Inc.: 2-4: 30, Saturday, March 17, 1956. 

Disabled American Veterans (DAV): 2-4:30, Friday, March 16, 1956. 

Jewish War Veterans: 12-1, Friday, March 16, 1956. 

Veterans of Foreign Wars (VF W): 9: 30-12, Friday, March 16, 1956. 
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Mr. Marcu. I also have here a list of the questions that were given 
to the five major veteran organizations. 

The CuarrMan. It will be inserted in the record at this point. 

(‘The questions referred to are as follows :) 


QUESTIONS ON VETERANS’ BENEFITS 
SERVICE-CONNECTED DISABILITY COMPENSATION 


I. The Veterans’ Administration schedule for rating disabilities is based on 
“average impairment of earning capacity.” 

A. Which, if any, of the following elements should be included in the disability 
rating: 

1. Individual loss of earning capacity? 
2. Increased mortality? 

Physical loss? 

Pain and suffering? 
5. Social inconvenience? 

B. Can the elements you include from the question above be combined into a 
workable and equitable compensation table? 

C. In exceptional cases, should the veterans’ former occupation be made the 
basis for additional compensation? 

DD. Do ratings generally under the current schedule fairly represent “average 
impairment?” 

II. Are minor disabilities, especially 10 and 20 percent, overrated as com- 
pared with more severe disabilities? 

III. A. Do statutory awards provide equal treatment as compared with other 
rated disabilities for which no such awards are provided? 

I. Should statutory awards be coordinated with rating schedule awards? 

IV. A. Should there be one standard for total disability with additional allow- 
ances for such items as care and attendance? 

B. Should 100 percent ratings be limited to cases where there is a substantially 
complete loss of earning capacity? 

V. Taking into consideration living needs, effects on incentives to work and 
related factors, what standard should be adopted for determining the level of 
compensation for— 

1. Totally disabled veterans? 
2. Partially disabled veterans? 

VI. Should disabilities rated 10 and 20 percent be settled on an appropriate 

lump-sum basis: 
1. If static? 
2. If nonstatic? 

VII. Should there be a difference between the rates of compensation paid 
for the same disabilities depending upon whether incurred in peace or in war? 

VIII. At what intervals should veterans with nonstatie disabilities be phys- 
ically reexamined? 

IX. A. Should the presumption of sound condition on entry into the service 
be retained? 

B. Would a general presumptive period of 1 year for service connection for 
chronic and tropical diseases, tuberculosis, multiple sclerosis and psychosis be 
adequate to protect the veteran? 

X. There is administrative duplication and program overlay between the dis- 
ability provisions of the Armed Forces Career Compensation Act and the Vet- 
erans’ Administration compensation laws. How can these problems best be 
solved ? 


SERVICE-CONNECTED SURVIVORSHIP BENEFITS AND INSURANCE PROGRAMS 


I. Should military service be credited as employment under the OASI system? 

II. What, if any, problems will the pending survivorship bill, H. R. 7089, leave 
unsolved in survivorship benefits? 

III. Should Government life insurance be available to veterans without service- 
connected disabilities after separation from service? 

IV. What, if any thing, should be done with respect to the outstanding term- 
insurance policies where no option for conversion is available to the serviceman? 

V. Do you believe that orphans are entitled to the same level of benefits as 
children who are living with their remarried mother? 
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NON-SERVICE-CONNECTED PENSIONS 


I. What is the basic philosophy and purpose of pensions? What is the func- 
tion which pensions perform under present-day conditions? 

II. A. Have changes in military, economic, and social conditions since pensions 
were first enacted in 1818 affected the justification for special veterans’ benefits 
of this kind? 

B. What effect, if any, have each of the following developments had on the 
justification of pensions: 

1. Increase of veteran population from a small segment then until today 
when veterans and their families are nearly half of the whole population? 

“. Increased military pay and improvements in conditions of military 
service since Civil War? 

3. Bonus for World War I veterans? 

4. GI bill benefits for World War II and Korean veterans? 

5. Social security through practically universal OASI coverage? 

III. If veterans of World Wars I, and II, and the Korean conflict are, on the 
average, equally well or better off economically than nonveterans in comparable 
age groups, does this fact abolish or reduce the justification for veterans’ 
pensions? 

IV. In terms of serving the national interest, how do non-service-connected 
pensions today compare in priority with each of the following public programs: 

A. Service-connected disability and death compensation? 
B. Readjustment benefits? 

C. OASI? 

D. Federal-State public assistance? 

V. Assuming the level of OASI benefits which are now in law, can the Govern- 
ment justify payment of VA pensions to veterans or survivors of veterans who 
also receive OASI payments which by current standards of need seem adequate? 
Specifically, if a veteran receives $75 to $100 a month in OASI benefits, does 
the Government have an obligation to pay him $66 to $78 veterans’ pension 
in addition? If so, on what grounds? 

VI. Bearing in mind the existence of OASI coverage of the great majority 
5of World War I, World War II, and Korean conflict veteerans and their eligi- 
bility for benefits to themselves or their survivors, what is the most useful role 
the VA non-service-connected pension program can fill in the future? How 
long will veterans’ pensions be required for old-age, for death, and for disability, 
respectively? Under what conditions would they no longer be considered 
necessary ? 

VII. In coordination of the OASI and VA pension programs necessary for 
the future in view of the growing duplication between them? 

VIII. Assuming that coordination of the VA pension and OASI programs is 
needed, what is the best method of achieving it? 

IX. Does the present income limitation governing eligibility for pensions 
under the “new wars” legislation, with its all-or-nothing feature, work equit- 
ably as between different veterans and survivors? Would a sliding scale be 
better? 

X. Taking into account the fact that the levels of benefits presently provided 
in the public assistance programs are designed to meet essential needs, how well 
do you think these standards are suited as a guide for determining how much 
the Government should pay to veterans who are in need? 

XI. In determining the level of veterans’ pension benefits, should the veteran’s 
dependents be considered? ‘Their incoms? 

XII. (a) What is the basic justification for veterans’ pensions to dependents 
of dceased veterans? 

(b) Under what conditions shold such death pensions be paid? 

(c) Do the present OASI standards for survivors’ benefits provide a less or 
a more equitable basis for discharging the Government’s obligation to widows 
and children of deceased veterans than do the present veterans’ laws? 


READJUSTMENT BENEFITS 


I. What is the basic purpose of the so-called GI bill benefits? 

II. Looking back on the World War I and Korean programs, what changes, 
if any, would have improved these programs in terms of discharging their basic 
purposes? 
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Ill. Are there any changes in future readjustment programs which you would 
recommend to assure that they will serve the interest of veterans fully and 
equally ? 

IV. To what extent has the availability of readjustment benefits to World 
War II and Korean veterans discharged the Government’s obligation to such vet- 
erans without service-connected disabilities? Please explain. 

V. Do you believe that termination dates for any of the World War II or 
Korean GI bill programs should be changed? Please outline your reasoning. 


PEACETIME EX-SERVICEMEN 


I. How do you evaluate the Government's obligation in the veterans’ benefits 
area to present-day peacetime ex-servicemen as compared to those who served 
in the Armed Forces during wartime periods, such as World War II? 

II. Which, if any, of the following benefits do you believe the peacetime ex- 
serviceman should have— 

(a) Service-connected medical care? 

(b) Service-connected disability and death compensation? 
(c) Reemployment rights? 

(d) Mustering-out pay? 

(e) Unemployment compensation? 

(f) Education and training benefits? 

(g) Loan guaranty and direct loan benefits? 

(h) Vocational rehabilitation for service-connected disability? 
(i) Government insurance? 

(j) Non-service-connected medical care? 

(k) Adjusted compensation? 

(1) Non-service-connected disability and death pensions? 

Ill. If you do not feel that the above benefits should be made available to 
present-day ex-servicemen on the same eligibility basis as they were provided 
for Korean veterans, in what respect would you modify them? 


ADMINISTRATION 


I. Should there be any change with respect to— 

(a) The regulatory authority of the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs? 
(b) Advance publication of such regulations as will effect important policy 
changes? 

Il. Should decisions of the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs with respect 
to claims be final? If not, what provisions should be made for further appeal? 

III. Should the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs be charged with responsi- 
bility for— 

(a) The systematic collection and evaluation of factual information and 
data pertaining to veterans? 

(b) Analyzing the effectiveness of veterans’ programs? 

(c) Developing long-range plans and policies in matters pertaining to 
veterans? 

The CHarrman. Now, can you not boil all this down. You sent the 
veteran groups a letter asking for suggestions and whatnot. You re- 
ceived replies. 

Mr. Marcn. Actually, at this point, the Commission met durin 
March with the American Legion, the AMVETS, the AVC, the DAV, 
the Jewish War Veterans, and the VFW. 

The Cuamman. What type of meeting was it? 

Mr. Marcu. For the major organizations these were half-day meet- 
ings where intensive discussion was given to this list of questions. The 
Commission went down this whole list of questions, one by one, and dis- 
cussed the position of the veteran organizations on them—what they 
would recommend should be done. 

I will say this about the list of questions, that they were set up in 
order to elicit the viewpoints of those organizations and the questions 
were purposely worded in such a way that they would have difficulty 
telling which side the Commission might be leaning toward, so this 
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was an effort to get the straight views of the organizations, to find out 
just exactly where they stood. 

The major organizations had a half day each to talk to the Com- 
mission. 

Just before the Commission’s report was issued, there was a final 
briefing session on April 21, at which time General Bradley personally 
discussed the findings and the conclusions of the Commission, and I 
have here a list of the organization that were invited to that. 

The Cuarrman. That list will be inserted in the record at this point. 

(The list referred to is as follows :) 


Letrers SENT TO THE FOLLOWING VETERANS’ ORGANIZATIONS INVITING THEM To 
ATTEND SPECIAL BRIEFING ON SATURDAY, APRIL 21, 1956, 10 a. M., Room 474, 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE BUILDING 


1. American Legion 
2. American Veterans’ Committee, Inc. (AVC) 
. American Veterans of World War II (AMVETS) 
. Army and Navy Union 
. Blinded Veterans’ Association 
. Disabled American Veterans (DAV) 
. Disabled Officers’ Association 
. Fleet Reserve Association 
. Jewish War Veterans of the USA 
. Military Order of the Purple Heart, Inc. 
. Military Order of the World Wars 
. Regular Veterans’ Association 
. Retired Officers’ Association 
. United Spanish War Veterans 
. Veterans of Foreign Wars 
. 572d Anti-Aircraft Artillery Association 


Mr. Marcu. Finally, as far as the public relations effort of the 
Commission was concerned, there is one other thing that is not in the 
record, the press release that the Commission issued along with its 
report. 

The Cuatrman. You may insert that in the record at this point. 

(The press release referred to is as follows:) 


COMMISSION ON VETERANS’ PENSIONS REPORTS TO THE PRESIDENT 


The President’s Commission on Veterans’ Pensions, headed by General of the 
Army Omar N. Bradley, today proposed 9 basic principles for modernizing the 
60-cdd Federal veterans’ benetits and preferences which have grown up piece- 
meal since the Revolutionary War. The Commission’s study is the first major 
effort in the history of the country to develop a comprehensive philosophy re- 
garding the Government’s obligation to veterans and their dependents. 

The Commission has been intensively studying the veterans’ programs for 
more than a year. Its summary report released today will be followed by 10 
detailed factfindinzg reports. Field surveys produced many new facts about 
the status of veterans and the operation of veterans’ programs. 

Two main points stand out in the Commission’s report, General Bradley said: 

“First, the country has entered a new era in veterans’ benefits. Fundamental 
changes in the last few decades have outmoded the earlier view of veterans as 
a disadvantaged minority group. Today, veterans and their families are almost 
half of the whole population, veterans’ programs are the third largest item in 
the Federal budget, and veterans as a group are in better circumstances than 
nonveterans. 

“More than any other thing, the World War II GI bill marked the be- 
ginning of the new era in veterans’ benefits. The country for the first time adopted 
a forward-loowing approach by providing timely and constructive readjustment 
assistance to new veterans. Such assistance is much more effective than the 
earlier, backward-looking bonuses or pensions for old soldiers. It puts veterans in 
a more favorable position and eliminates the need for treating the nondisabled 
as a disadvantaged group for the rest of their lives. 
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“Another important change marking this new era has been the enactment 
and improvement of our general social security programs. Today, the old-age and 
survivors insurance program assures basic protection for 8 out of 10 workers— 
including veterans. 

“Second, positive leadership of the highest order is needed if veterans’ pro- 
grams and policies are to keep pace with the continuing changes in our society 
and to fit properly into the whole pattern of Government activities.” 

The Commission stressed the need for positive leadership on veterans’ pro- 
grams and policies, and for better coordination, both in the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion and in the executive branch generally. For example, it found that disa- 
bility benefits and pension payments are not being channeled sufficiently to 
those who need help most. 

Highlights of the Commission’s factfinding studies were that— 

1. Veterans and their families will soon be a majority. The 22 million war 
veterans and the 3 million servicemen with their families now represent 49 per- 
cent of the entire population. 

2. Conditions of military service have changed for the better in recent wars. 
Better pay and better care reduce service handicaps while military experience 
and training have increasing civilian value. 

3. The GI bill benefits helped World War II and Korean conflict veterans 
when they needed help most, and substantially discharged the Government’s 
obligation to the nondisabled. 

4. Veterans as a group today are in better circumstances than nonveterans. 
This is true of World War I veterans as well as the more recent groups. Veter- 
ans generally have higher incomes, better jobs, more education, and more of them 
own homes. 

5. Veterans now receiving compensation for service-incurred disabilities as a 
group have total incomes only slightly less than nondisabled veterans—and are 
about as well off economically when the tax factor is considered. Disabled vet- 
erans in the older age groups are comparatively less well off, and those who are 
rated totally disabled have the lowest incomes. Of the more than 2 million 
yeterans on the service-connected disability rolls, only 25 percent received their 
disabilities in a combat zone. 

6. Nearly half of all veterans and survivors of veterans drawing non-service- 

connected pensions rely almost entirely on their pension, usually from $600 to $945 
yearly. While the purposes of the pension program is to assist the needly, some 
who receive the tax-free pension have a total income with pension of as much as 
$3,600 per year. 
7. The non-service-connected disability pension program under present regula- 
tions is tending to become an old-age pension in disguise. In 1947, only 15 
percent of the World War I veterans over age 65 were on the pension roll; in 
10955, 34.5 percent. 

8. The United States today has the most liberal and comprehensive veterans’ 
benefit programs in the worid. The Veterans’ Administration spent $560 million 
in 1940; $4.5 billion in 1955. It will spend $6 billion annually under present 
laws by 1990. However, if recent proposals to liberalize pensions for all veterans 
were adopted, the Commission estimates the bill could go to $15 billion a year. 

9. At the same time, the basic needs of all citizens—veterans and nonveterans 
like—for economic security are being increasingly met through general Federal, 
State, and local programs. Expenditures by these public programs were $2 billion 
in 1940; $11 billion in 1955. The Commission expects them to reach $30 billion 
annually by 1985. Veterans’ benefits are in addition, as are private retirement 
costs. 

10. Finally, atomie warfare and the necessity for maintaining large peacetime 
military forces are forcing us to reshape our traditional concepts of military serv- 
ice as the basis for special privilege and benefits. 

General Bradley said that the Commission proposed nine guiding principles 
as a basis for future veterans’ programs: 

1. Military service is an obligation of citizenship. It should not in itself be 
considered a basis for special privilege and benefits. 

2. Veterans’ benefits are a means of equalizing significant sacrifices that may 
result directly from military service. 

3. The Government should adopt a positive policy of meeting fully and promptly 
the needs of veterans resulting from service. 

4. Service-connected death or disability benefits should be accorded the high- 
est priority. Readjustment needs are almost equal in importance. Veterans’ 
non-service-connected needs should be met when possible through programs for 
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the general population; the non-service-connected veterans’ programs retained 
only to meet minimum needs not covered by general programs. 

Veterans with equal handicaps should have equal treatment. 

Benefits for veterans with similar needs should, in most programs, be uni- 
form throughout the country. 

7. We must bear our own responsibilities. We should not burden a future gen- 
eration with obligations we ourselves are not willing to shoulder. 

8. We should keep the whole range of our national needs in perspective, so 
our veterans’ programs will be in balance with each other and with other gen- 

ral programs. 

"9. Our national veterans’ policy should be developed in the open forum of 
public discussion. The people should be given complete factual information on 
the economic and social status of veterans and their needs. 

The Commission made 70 different recommendations, many of which affect 
specific veterans’ benefits. 

The Commission recommended that the Veterans’ Administration non-serv- 
ice-connected pension program should be continued, but only to meet minimum 
needs, and that it should be coordinated with OASI and other benefit programs. 
Under the Commission’s proposals, the Veterans’ Administration would guar- 
antee needy disabled or unemployable veterans who are single $70 a month, 
and those married $105 monthly. (The highest general rate now is $78.75.) 
Duplication of benefits would be minimized by offsetting OASI benefits and other 
income, except public assistance payments, against the minimum incomes to be 
guaranteed for veterans. However, to encourage productive effort, only a par- 
tial offset would be made for earned income. 

In the survivor benefits field, the Commission strongly endorsed the pending 
Hardy bill (H. R. 7089), which is designed to correct the present complex and 
inequitable situation. 

The Commission reported that the compensation program for service-connected 
disabilities is working fairly well, but it is not up to date and has some serious 
inequities. It recommended a thorough revision of the schedule for rating dis- 
abilities, overhaul of the compensation scale to increase rates for the totally 
disabled, and more stress on rehabilitation. 

The Commission noted that the deficiencies in the original World War II GI 
bill had been largely corrected in the readjustment program for Korean con- 
flict veterans, although improvements are still possible. It found that the loan- 
guaranty program has helped many veterans buy homes, but its advantages are 
largely offset by increased costs from discounts, poor construction, aud VA- 
FHA duplication. The Commission recommended that responsibility for both 
the World War II and Korean home-loan programs should be transferred to the 
Federal Housing Administration, with increased protection for the veteran 
against faulty construction. The World War II loan-guaranty program should 
be extended 2 years with diminishing benefits to permit its gradual termination. 

Persons entering the Armed Forces since January 31, 1955, are eligible for 
Veterans’ Administration disability compensation and related benefits, but not 
for the GI bill benefits. Maintenance of Armed Forces at the present level will 
mean an annual turnover of 700,000, one-third of them pres eat drafted, and 
26 million living peacetime ex-servicemen by the year 2000. Peacetime mili- 
tary service, unlike service in wartime, can be foreseen and planned tor. 

The Commission concluded that the interruption and handicap from peacetime 
military service are not sufficient to require substantial readjustment assists ince. 
It recommended that peacetime ex-servicemen receive disahilitc: eomnoncestion 
at higher rates, vocational rehabilitation through the Federal-State program, 
insurance if disabled, reemployment rights, anu une npeneraaweet CuMibgevs dats sl 
like that provided Federal civilian employees. The Commiss'on 7? - 
ommend mustering-out pay, loan guaranty benefits, non-service-connected pen- 
sions, or education and training benefits. The Comiuissiou staced cucae is. aict- 
tional educational program is considered necessary, it should be on a general 
basis open to all qualified young people, including ex-servicemen. 

The Commission stressed the importance of factual infermation as the hesis 
for our national veterans’ policy. The Commission expressed the hope that 
its studies, augmented by continuing research, will lead to a iwore equicavie and 

rational system of veterans’ benefits. 

The Commission was appointed March 5, 1955, to make a comprehensive study 
of the laws and policies relating to pension, compensation, and related non- 
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medical benefits for veterans and their dependents. Members of the Commis- 
sion are: 


General of the Army Omar N. Bradley, Chairman 

Clarence G. Adamy, of Arlington, Va. 

William J. Donovan, of New York City, N. Y., attorney and World War II Direc- 
tor of the Office of Strategic Services 

Paul R. Hawley, of College Corner, Ohio, Director of the American College 
of Surgeons 

Martin D. Jenkins, of Baltimore, Md., president of Morgan State College 

Theodore 8S. Peterson, of Hillsborough, Calif., president of Standard Oil Com- 
pany of California 

John S. Thompson, of Glen Ridge, N. J., vice chairman of the board, Mutual 

Benefit Life Insurance Co. 

Mr. Marcu. I may say also, with respect to obtaining the views of 
the veteran organizations, that list of questions was not binding. 
They, of course, were free to present to the Commission any views they 

cared to give about subjects that were of interest to them. 

Mr. Ayres. You did considerable sampling among various veterans 
as individuals? 

Mr. Marcu. We went out and contacted individuals through sam- 
ple surveys. 

Mr. Ayres. How were those veterans selected ? 

Mr. Marcu. There were two major surveys that were run by the 
Commission, or were made by the Commission to get firsthand, down- 
to-earth information on the actual condition of the veterans. 

One of these surveys was done through the Bureau of the Census. 
If you would allow me, I would like to have Dr. Miller and Mr. Waks- 
berg, one or the other, tell you exactly how that sample was selected. 

Dr. Minter. All of the information which the Census Bureau pre- 
pared for the Commission came from a monthly sample survey which 
we conduct, and that is called the current population survey. I think 
it would be best to simply describe how we select that sample and how 
we get the veterans in that sample, and from that you can get some 
indication of the nature of our ie. 

Incidentally, we have a report which describes the sample in con- 
siderable detail. This report could be put into the record if it is 
considered important. 

The Cuarrman. It is important. Is that going to be in the report? 

Mr. Marcu. We will have in one of the staff “reports an appendix 
which succinctly describes the methodology and coverage of the sur- 
vey. I personally think that will by and large serve the requirements 
of those who wish to learn how it was done. 

The Cuarrman. Let us put it into the record at this point. Then 
we will have it before your staff reports are completed. 

(The current population report is as follows :) 


{From Current Population Reports, Series P—23, No. 2, July 30, 1954, Washington 25, D. C.] 


CONCEPTS AND MretTHops USED IN THE CURRENT LABOR ForCE STATISTICS 
PREPARED BY THE BUREAU OF THE CENSUS’* 


Current information on employment, unemployment, and related data are 
compiled each month from the Current Population Survey of the Bureau of the 
Census. This survey is conducted each month with a scientifically selected 
sample representing the noninstitutional civilian population. The results are 


This report supersedes Current Ponulation Reports, Labor Force, Labor Force Memo- 

randum No. 5, issued November 8, 1950. It incorporates changes in methods and proce- 
ae instituted in the Current Population Survey since that date, primarily in sample 
design and estimation procedure. 
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announced in the Combined Employment and Unemployment Release issued 
jointly by the Department of Commerce and Labor; the joint release, issued 
as a press statement, presents the information from the survey together with 
related data from the Department of Labor. Fuller details from the Current 
Population Survey are issued in the Bureau of the Census The Monthly Report 
on the Labor Force, Current Population Reports, Series P-57. A discussion of the 
underlying concepts and a description of the methods used in the preparation of 
these statistics follow. 
CONCEPTS 


The concepts of the labor force and unemployment used in the Bureau of 
the Census Current Population Survey were introduced in the latter stages of 
the depression of the thirties, chiefly in the interest of deriving more objective 
measurements of unemployment and employment than were previous y a. ailable. 

Pricr to the thirties, aside from attempts in some of the decennial censuses, 
there were no direct measurements of the number of jobless persons. With the 
development of mass unemp!oyment in the early thirties, widely conflicting esti- 
mates began to make their appearance. AS a consequence, many research groups, 
as well as State and municipal governments, began experimenting with direct 
surveys of the population or samples of the population. In these surveys, an 
attempt was made to classify the population as in or out of the labor force or 
as employed or unemployed by means of various series of questions addressed 
to each individual. In most of the surveys, the unemployed were defined as 
those who were not working but were willing and able to work. This concept, 
lLowever, did not meet the standards of objectivity that many technicians felt 
were ne essary in order to measure not only the level of unemployment at one 
time but changes over period of time. The criterion “willing and able to work,” 
when applied in specific situations, appeared too intangible and too dependent 
upon the interpretation and attitude of the person being interviewed. 

Out of this experimentation, there was deve!oned in the late thirties a set of 
conecpts which sought to meet these various criticisms. According to these 
concepts, the classification of an individual was to be dependent principally upon 
his actual activity, i. e., whether working or looking for work, or Coing something 
else, within a designated time period. Although there have been improvements 
in measurement techniques, these concepts have been used, in substantially 
unchanged form, in the 1940 census, in the Current Population Survey, and in the 
1950 census. 

In measuring activity, the time period selected for the monthly survey was a 
calendar week. Several considerations led to adopting a calendar week as the 
time reference for the surveys. First of all, the period used must be short 
enough so that the data obtained would be “current” and so that the time refer- 
ence would not tax the memory of the person giving the information. Second, 
it must not be so short that the occurrence of holidays or other accidental events 
would cause extremely erratic fluctuations in the information obtained. A 
calendar week seemed to fulfill these conditions as well as being a convenient 
and easily defined period of time. 

The criteria used in classifying persons on the basis of their activity are 
described below: 


Labor force 


The labor force comprises all civilians who are employed or unemployed, 
and persons in the Armed Forces. Since the number of persons in the Armed 
Forces is available from official records, the monthly survey is confined to the 
civilian population. The data relate to persons 14 years old and over. In the 
United States most children under 14 do relatively little work because of laws 
which restrict child labor, laws regarding compulsory school attendance, and 
general social custom. 


Employed persons 


Employed persons comprise (1) all those who, during the specifiod week, did 
any work at all as paid employees or in their own business or profession, or on 
their own farm, or who worked 15 hours or more as unpaid workers on a farm 
or in a business operated by a member of the family, and (2) all those who 
were not working or looking for work but who had jobs or businesses from 
which they were temporarily absent because of illness, bad weather, vacation, 
labor-management dispute, or because they were temporarily laid off with defi- 
nite instructions to return to work within 30 days of layoff. Also included are 
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persons who had acquired new jobs or were about to begin new enterprises, at 
which they were scheduled to start work within 30 days. Excluded from the 
employed group are persons Whose only activity consisted of work around the 
house (such as own home housework, painting or repairing own home, etc.) 
or volunteer work for religious, charitable, and similar organizations. 
Unemployed 

This group includes all persons who did no work at all (as defined above) 
in the survey week and who were looking fer work. Those who had made efforts 
to find jobs within the preceding 60-day period—such as by registering at a 
public or private employment agency, writing letters of application, canvassing 
for work, etc.—and who, during the survey week, were awaiting the results of 
these efforts are also regarded as looking for work. Included with the unem- 
ployed, although they were not actually looking for work, are certain special 
groups known as the “inactive unemployed.” These are persons who report 
they would have been looking for work except that they were temporarily ill, 
they were awaiting recall to a job from which they were on indefinite layoff or 
laycff exceeding 30 days, or they believed no work was available in their line 
of work or in the community. These groups are included since, under particu- 
lar circumstances, such persons, although genuinely in the market for jobs, are 
not likely to be actively looking for work. 


DATA PUBLISHED 


Every month, estimates of the employment status of the population 14 years 
old and over are published in The Monthly Report on the Labor Force, Current 
Population Reports, Series P-—57. Estimates of the labor force, agricultural and 
nonigricultural employment, unemployment, and persons outside the labor force 
are shown by age and sex. For the employed, estimates of those actually at 
work at their jobs during the survey week and those with jobs but not at work 
are published separately. A distribution of hours worked during the survey 
week is given for those at work. Those with jobs but not at work are classified 
according to the reason for not working. Duration of unemployment is shown 
for those seeking work. The regular monthly report is usually issued about three 
weeks after collection of the data and is either preceded by or issued simul- 
tan°ously with the Combined Employment and Unemployment Release mentioned 
earlier. 

The regular labor force survey is supplemented by a program of additional 
inqui ies, coordinated with the monthly enumerations, which is designed to pro- 
vide more detailed statistics on special problems in order to help qualify and 
interpret the broad over-all totals published each month. The results of these 
studies are usually published in Current Population Reports, Series P-50. Wor 
example, because of the usefulness of such data in diagnosing economic trends, 
information is now being obtained each quarter on the characteristics of part- 
time workers. From these studies, estimates are published on the number and 
characteristies of those working part time because of slack work, job turnover, 
unavailability of full-time jobs and other economic factors, as well as those 
working part time from choice or for various personal reasons. Another im- 
po tant item made available from these quarterly studies is the number ef 
unemployed persons looking for part-time rather than full-time work. 

Other supplementary inquiries are used to measure the number of workers 
holding more than one job and in more than one industry; annual income of 
persons and families; the size of the group working at any time during the 
period of a year; the earnings and labor input of farm wage workers during the 
year; and similar economic phenomena. Through these supplementary inquiries, 
as well as the detail provided in the monthly statistics, it is possible to regroup 
various categories of persons in different ways to provide, for example, measures 
of unemployment or employment under alternative definitions. 


THE SURVEY DESIGN 


The Current Population Survey sample is spread over 230 sample areas com- 
prising 453 counties and independent cities. A total of 24,000 to 26,000 dwelling 
units and other living quarters are designated for the sample at any time, and 
completed interviews are obtained each month from about 20,000 to 22,000 house- 
holds. Of the remainder, about 500 to 1,000 are households from which informa- 
tion should be collected but is not because the occupants are not found at home 
after repeated calls, are temporarily absent, or are unavailable for other reasons. 
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The other 2,500 to 3,500 designated units represent those found to be vacant, 
occupied by persons with residences elsewhere, or otherwise not to be enumerated. 
The overall sample size varies over time, partly because of chance but also because 
of the growth of the population and the creation of new households. Eve:y 2 to 
3 years, as the sample expands with population growth, it is necessary to decrease 
the sampling ratio slightly in order to keep the workload at the average of 
roughly 25,000 designated units prescribed under the survey budget. 


Selection of sample areas 


The entire area of the United States consisting of about 3,000 counties was 
divided into about 2,000 primary sampling units. With some minor exceptions, 
a primary sampling unit (PSU) consists of a county or a number of contiguous 
counties. Each standard metropolitan area (SMA) constituted a separate PSU. 
In combining counties to form PSU’s each PSU was defined so as to be as 
heterogeneous as possible. Greater heterogeneity could be accomplished by in- 
eluding more counties. However, another important consideration was to have 
the PSU sufficiently compact in area so that a small sample spread throughout 
it could be efficiently canvassed without undue travel cost. A typical p imary 
unit, for example, included both urban and rural residents of both high and low 
economic levels and provided, to the extent feasible, diverse occupations and 
industries. 

The PSU’s were then grouped into 230 strata. The 44 largest standard metro- 
politan areas and certain other SMA’s were strata by themselves. In general, 
however, a stratum consisted of a set of PSU’s as much alike as possible in 
various characteristics such as geographic region, population density, rate of 
growth in the 1940-50 decade, percentage nonwhite, principal industry, type of 
agriculture, and so on. These are the same types of criteria used in the stratifi 
eation of the old 68-acre design instituted in 1943 but recently discontinued, 
although of course more recent information was used. Except for the 44 largest 
SMA’s and the 16 other areas, each of which is a complete stratum, the strata 
were established so that their sizes in terms of 1950 population were approxi- 
mately equal. Where a PSU was a stratum by itself, it automatically fell in 
the sample. From each of the other strata, one PSU was selected in a random 
manner for inclusion in the sample, the selection having been made in such a 
manner that the probability of the selection of any one unit was proportionate 
to its 1950 population. For example, within a stratum the chance that a PSU 
with a population of 50,000 would be selected was twice that for a unit witha 
population of 25,000. 

The resulting 230 areas are those in which the survey is being conducted. 


Selection of sample households 


For each stratum an overall sampling ratio of about 1 in 2,250 is used at the 
present time (1954). The sampling ratio used in each particular sample arva 
(sample PSU) depends on the proportion that the sample area population (at 
the time of the 1950 census) was of the stratum population. Thus, in a sample 
area which was one-tenth of the stratum, the within-PSU sampling ratio which 
results is 1 in 225, achieving the desired ratio of 1 in 2.250 for the stratum. 

Within each of the 230 PSU’s area sampling methods are used in the selection 
of specific households. In each PSU the number of households to be enumerated 
each month is determined by the application of the within-PSU sampling ratio 
rather than through the assignment of a fixed quota. This procedure makes it 
possible for the sample to reflect any shifts in population. For example, if on 
the basis of the 1950 census a sample ratio of 1 in every 225 is used in a sample 
area, the number of households expected in the sample will be larger than that 
obtained by a fixed quota in areas where the number of households has increased 
since the census. In areas where the number of households has declined, the 
expected number of sample households will be smaller. In this way th” sample 
properly reflects the changing distribution of the population and avoids the 
distortion which would result from the application of fixed quotas of households, 
or persons, based on the population at an earlier date. 

In the application of area sampling methods several stages of sampling were 
used within each selected PSU. First, a sample of administrative units 
used for the 1950 Censuses of Population and Housing (enumeration districts) 
was selected, with the probability of selection of any one of these proportionate 
to its 1950 population. These selected enumeration districts were then sub- 
divided into segments, that is, small land areas with well-defined boundaries 
having in general an expected “size” of about six dwelling units or other living 
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quarters. Where roads, streams, and other terrain features that could be used 
to subdivide an eumeration district were insufficient, some of the resultant seg- 
ments were several times the desired average “size” of six households. For each 
subdivided enumeration district one segment was designated for the sample, 
with the probability cf selection proportionate to the estimated “size” of the 
segment. Where available advance information indicated that the segment con- 
tainec about six households, all units within the segment boundaries were to be 
incluced in the sample. In cases where the advance information indicated a 
segment “size” of several times six units, a field listing was to be made of all 
living quarters in the segment and a systematic subsample drawn so as to achieve 
the equivalent of a segment which is canvassed completely. 

In subdivid'ng enumeration districts into segments and in determining in 
advance the approximate “size” of each segment, use was made of various mate- 
rials. In the larger urban places, information concerning the number of units 
in e-ch hlock was obtained from block statistics bulletins published from results 
of the 1950 Censuses of Population and Housing for 209 of the cities of 50,000 
inhabitants or more. In conjunction with these bulletins, considerable use was 
made of large-scale Sanborn maps, which are available commercially and rela- 
tively up-to-date for most medium-size and large urban centers ani show the 
general outline of each structure within blocks. Where such data were not avail- 
able, the location and number of dwelling units in small geographic areas bounded 
by roads, streams, ete., were obtained either from maps used by interviewers in 
the 1959 Censuses of Population and Housing or from special field visits. Enu- 
merat'on districts in urban centers—where mapping materials were generally 
more precise—were more readily subdivided into compact segments (averaging 
six units) than were those in rural areas; but a substantial proportion of the 
resultant rural segment were of this size also. Some variation in actual segment 
s'z> arose also where the mapping materials, although sufficiently detailed, were 
out of date because of substantial new construction or because they contained 
errors. 


Roiation of sample 


Part of the sample is changed each month. A primary reason for rotating the 
sample is to avoid the problems of lack of cooperation which arise when a con- 
stant panel is interviewed indefinitely. To accomplish this rotation of the sample 
on a gradual basis, mapping and other materials for several samples are prepared 
simultaneously. For each sample, eight systematic subsamples (rotation groups) 
of segments are identified. A given rotation group is interviewed for a total 
of 8 months, divided into 2 equal periods. It is in the sample for 4 consecutive 
months 1 year, leaves the sam»le during the following 8 months, and then returns 
for the same 4 calendar months of the next year. In any one month, one-eicht 
of the sample segments are in their first month of enumeration, another eighth 
are in their second month, and so on, with the last eighth in for the eighth time 
(the fourth month of the second period of enumeration). Under this system 
75 percent of the sample segments are common from month to month and 50 
percent from year to year. This procedure provides a substantial amount of 
month-to-month and year-to-year overlap in the panel (thus reducing discon- 
tinuities in the series of data) without burdening any specific group of house- 
holds with an unduly long period of inquiry. 

Survey techniques 

The immediate field supervisory staff consists of roughly 60 district and 
assistant district supervisors located in 34 centers. During the CPS enumeration 
period each month, they devote most of their time to control and supervision of 
the survey, although they have various other assignments during the remainder 
of the month. They supervise, in total, a staff of about 350 part-time interviewers. 

Each month, during the calendar week containing the 15th day, these inter- 
viewers contact some responsible person in the sample households in the Current 
Population Survey. At the time of first enumeration of a household, the inter- 
viewer prepares a roster of the household members, including their personal 
characteristics (date of birth, sex, race, marital status, and veteran status) and 
their relationship to the household head. This roster is brought up-to-date at 
each subsequent interview to take account of new or departed residents, changes 
in marital status, and similar items. The information on personal character- 
istics is then available each month for identification purposes and for cross- 
classification with the economic characteristics of the sample population. 

At each monthly visit, the interviewer asks a series of standard questions on 
economic activity during the preceding week (the calendar week containing the 
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eighth day of the month, called the “survey week”) for each household member 
14 years of age and over. The primary purpose of these questions is to classify 
the sample population into three basic economic groups—the employed, the 
unemployed, and those not in the labor force. 

Additional questions are asked each month to supplement the basic data. 
For the employed, information is obtained on hours worked during the survey 
week, together with a description of the current job, and, for those temporarily 
away from their jobs, the reason for not working during the survey week. For 
the unemployed, information is obtained on the length of time they have been 
looking for work and a description of their last job. For those outside the labor 
force, their principal activity during the survey week—whether keeping house, 
going to school, or doing something else—is recorded. 

The questionnaires used in the survey are of a special form known as document- 
sensing schedules. Instead of writing down the information, the interviewer, 
for most items, draws a mark through an oval representing the correct answer, 
using a special type of pencil. Forms prepared in this fashion can be converted 
into puncheards by a special document-sensing machine, thus avoiding manual 
puncheard preparation. The procedure also reduces coding of answers to a 
minimum, since the position of each oval on the form itself represents a code 
signal]. 

ESTIMATION PROCEDURE 


The document-sensing schedules (questionnaire forms) containing the infor- 
mation obtained for each person in the sample are received in the Washington 
office by the week after enumeration. The raw data are converted to punch- 
curds by means of a mechanical document reproducer. Estimates could be pre- 
pared by tabulating these cards with a fixed weight (the reciprocal of the the 
sample ratio—approximately 2,250 at present) after accounting for households 
that were not interviewed. However, to increase the reliability of the labor 
force statistics derived from the sample, two stages of ratio estimates and a 
“composite estimate” are used. It is possible to achieve this rather complicated 
procedure rapidly and automatically because of the availability of the UNIVAC, 
a high-speed electronic digital computer. The principal steps involved are as 
given below: 


Adjustment for houscholds not interviewed 


The weights for all interviewed households are adjusted to the extent needed 
to account for occupied households for which no interview was obtained because 
of absence, impassable roads, refusals, or unavailability for other reasons. Th’'s 
adjustment is made separately for certain groups of PSU’s and, within these, 
for each color (white, nonwhite), residence (urban, rural nonfarm, rural farm) 
group of households. The proportion of sample households not interviewed is 
usually about 3 to 5 percent. 


Ratio estimates 


The distribution of the population selected for the sample may differ somewhat 
from that of the Nation as a whole in such basis characteristics as age, color, sex, 
and farm-nonfarm residence, among other things. These particular population 
characteristics are closely correlated with labor force participation and other 
principal measurements made from the sample. Therefore, some of the sample 
estimates can be improved substantially when, by appropriate weighting of the 
original returns, the sample population is brought as closely into agreement as 
possible with the known distribution of the entire population with respect to 
these characteristics. Such weighting is accomplished through two stages of 
ratio estimates as follows: 

1. First stage.—The first stage of ratio estimates takes into account differ- 
ences at the time of the last census in the distribution by color and residence of 
the population estimated from the sample PSU’s and that of the total population 
in each of the four major regions of the country. Independent distributions 
of the total population by residence cross-classified by color are not available 
on a current basis. Instead, using 1950 census data, ratios were developed of 
the estimated total population by color and residence in a given region based on 
sample PSU’s to the corresponding total population of the region. Such a ratio 
estimate does not imply that the ratio existing in 1950 would be unchanged at 
acurrent date. The estimates from sample PSU’s were based on the total census 
counts, not on sample survey counts. In deriving these ratios, self-representing 
PSU’s were excluded from the computations, since they represent only them- 
selves in the CPS sample. In tabulations of the monthly results from the Cur- 
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rent Population Survey, the weights for all sample households from non-self- 
representing PSU's in a given region are multiplied by the population ratio for 
that region for the appropriate color-residence class. 

2. Second stage.—The second stage of ratio estimates takes account of current 
differences between the population distributions of the sample and that of the 
Nation as a whole by age, color, and sex. Independent estimates of the entire 
population, by these characteristics, are prepared each month. They are calcu- 
lated by carrying forward the most recent census data (1950) to take account of 
subsequent aging of the population, mortality, and migration between the United 
States and other countries.” The CPS sample returns (taking into account the 
weights determined after the first stage of ratio estimates) are, in effect, used 
to determine only the percentage distribution within a given age-color-sex 
group by employment status and various other characteristics. In developing 
statistics in absolute numbers, these percentage distributions are multiplied by 
the independent population estimate for the appropriate age-color-sex group. 


Composite estimate 


The last stage in the preparation of estimates makes use of a composite esti- 
mate. In this procedure, a weighted average is obtained of two estimates for 
the current month for any particular item. The first estimate is the result 
of the two stages of ratio estimates noted above. The second estimate consists 
of the composite estimate for the preceding month to which has been added an 
estimate of the change in each item from the preceding month to the present 
month based upon that part of the sample which is common to the 2 months (75 
percent). While the weights for the 2 components of such a composite estimate 
are not necessarily equal, in this instance the weights used for combining these 
2 estimates are each one-half. Equal weights in this case satisfy the condition 
that for virtually all items there will be some gain in reliability over the esti- 
mation procedure after the first two stages of ratio estimates. 

This composite estimate results in a reduction in the sampling error for most 
important statistics from the survey beyond that achieved after the two stages 
of ratio estimates described above, and for some items the reduction is substan- 
tial. The resultant gains in reliability are greatest in estimates of month-to- 
month change, although gains are also obtained for estimates of level in a given 
month or change from year to year or over other intervals of time. 


ADEQUACY OF THE DATA 
Problems of concept 


As discussed earlier, the basis of the labor force classification used in the 
eurrent population survey is the activity of an individual during a particular 
ealendar week each month. Obviously, a person could have engaged in more 
than one activity during the period. Thus, in classifying persons, it is necessary 
to assign a priority to the various activities for which information was obtained. 
In this way, an individual is classified in only one group and unduplicated totals 
of the employed, the unemployed, and persons outside the labor force can be 
obtained. 

In this classification system, the highest priority is assigned to the activity 
“working.” Thus, if a person did any work in the survey week (that is, any 
work besides home housework or other work around the house or volunteer 
work) he is classified as “at work” and is included with the employed, even 
though he may also have looked for work, gone to school, or done something else. 

The activity “looking for work” is given second priority in the classification 
scheme. Thus, if a person did not work at all during the survey week but was 
looking for work, he is regarded as in the market for a job and is classified as 
unemployed. In defining the unemployed, a slight departure was made from a 
strict “activity” concept. It was recognized that, under certain circumstances, 
some persons, although unemployed in any realistic sense, might not be looking 
for work continuously. For example, in a one-plant town, if the plant is shut 
down most workers would have no alternative but to wait until the plant reopens 
and probably would not be actively looking for work. However, it would be 
difficult to justify not classifying these workers as unemployed. Thus, the 
definition of unemployed persons was expanded to include certain groups, fre- 


2See U. S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series P-25, No. 93, 
April 26, 1954, for a description of the methods used in preparing these independent 
population estimates. 
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quently termed the “inactive unemployed.” These are persons who, although 
not actively looking for work in the specified week, report that they would have 
been doing so except for (1) their own temporary illness, (2) their belief that 
no work was available in their line of work or in the community, or (8) because 
they were awaiting recall to jobs from which they were on indetinite layoff. 

Some modification of the “activity” concept was made also in the case of 
the employed. It was recognized that, if activity alone during a calendar week 
is considered, large numbers of persons who have dcfinite job attachments but 
were temporarily absent from work in the survey week for reasons such as 
illness, vacation, or bad weather, would be excluded from the labor force count. 
Because, in most cases, their absence would not exceed a week or two, it was 
believed that their exclusion from the labor force would result in an unrealistic 
count of the economically active population. Moreover, unless looking for other 
jobs, they most logically belonged with the employed because they had jobs 
reserved for them in the economy. Thus, persons who were neither working nor 
looking for work but who had jobs or businesses from which they were tem- 
porarily absent during the survey week were set up as a separate group in the 
labor force. This group, “persons w.th jobs but not at work,” is added to the 
“at work” group to derive estimates of the total number of employed persons. 

There has been a good deal of discussion over the years conceruing two very 
small components of the “with a job but not at work” group. These are persons 
who were not at work at their jobs because they are on temporary (less than 
30-day) layoff, or because they were scheduled to report to new jobs within 30 
days. Because these persons have less definite job attachments than others in 
the “with a job” category, and because their absence is usually involuntary, 
many believe they are more properly included with the unemployed. On the 
other hand, these persons presumably have jobs reserved for them and since 
they are not looking for other work and are not competing for jobs in the labor 
market, their status is different from that of persons who are comptetely jobless. 

In any event, separate estimates of these two groups are published each month, 
and those who wish to regard them as unemployed or in some other class are 
thus able to do so. Over the past decade these two groups have not been 
numerically large, usually between 200,000 and 300,000 persons. 

The classification as employed of persons working only a few hours in the 
survey week has also been the subject of much discussion. It has been suggested 
that when hours of work fall below a certain level (less than 15 hours, for 
example) these persons are more properly classified as partially unemployed. 
Information is provided in the series P—57 report each month on hours worked 
by employed persons, so that the changes in the extent of fulltime or part-time 
work can be readily observed. In addition, the quarterly studies of part-time 
workers show how many are working short hours because of economic factors 
and how many are doing so because they are housewives, students, or older 
persons who want, or are available for, only part-time employment. 

The use of a fairly short period of reference (1 week each month) imposes 
certain limitations on the interpretation of the data, particularly in trend anal- 
ysis. Although the effects of factors such as adverse weather conditions, 
strikes, holidays, war situations, etc., are less marked in a 1-week period than 
they would be if the time reference were shorter, say 1 day, they may never- 
theless significantly influence the figures when they occur during the survey 
week. For example, unfavorable weather in some parts of the country muy 
result in an apparent decline in farm employment in a given week as compared 
with the same period of the preceding year, although no significant economic 
change has actually taken place. Workers on strike may report themselves 
as looking for other employment, thereby increasing the unemployed total, al- 
though they will return to their old jobs when the dispute is settled. A legal 
holiday during the survey week is not likely to affect employment levels ap- 
preciably, but reported hours of work will decline. Such factors must, con- 
sequently, be taken into account in any interpretation and evaluation of the 
published figures. 

In general, it is not possible to develop 1 or 2 overall figures, such as the number 
of unemployed, that will be adequate to describe the whole complex of labor 
market phenomena. Consequently, the current population survey is designed to 
provide a large amount of detailed and supplementary data which is available 
for use in interpreting and adjusting the broad totals to meet a wide variety of 
needs on the part of users of labor market information. The fact that this is a 
recurrent survey, however, operating under a tight time schedule, restricts the 
kinds of questions that may be asked. Many types of useful information, such 
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as need for work, future job-seeking intentions, and reasons for present status, 
are less feasible in a recurrent than in a one-time survey. 


Sources of errors in the survey estimates 


The estimates from the survey are subject to sampling errors, that is, errors 
arising from the fact that the estimates each month are based on information 
for only a relatively small sample instead of for all persons in the population. 
In addition, as in any survey work, the results are subject to errors in the field 
and to errors that occur in the processes of compilation. 

Classification errors in labor force surveys may be particularly large in the 
case of persons with marginal attachments to the labor force. These errors may 
be caused by interviewers, respondents, or both, or may arise from faulty ques- 
tionnaire design. The interviewers on the current population survey are chiefly 
part-time workers. ‘They are better trained than most field survey workers, 
having had repeated experience on this survey and having received a period of 
either direct or mail training each month prior to the survey. Moreover, thor- 
ough editing of their completed questionnaires, repeated observation during 
enumeration, and a systematic recheck of part of their assignments by the field 
supervisory staff, the work of the interviewers is kept under reasonable control 
and errors or deficiencies are brought directly to their attention. 

In spite of these controls, interviewers may not always ask the questions in the 
prescribed fashion. To the extent that varying the wording of the questions 
results in differences in response, this factor may result in some errors or lack 
of uniformity in the statistics. 

Similarly, the data are limited by the adequacy of the information possessed 
by the respondent and the willingness to report accurately. Usually a single 
respondent, generally the housewife, reports for the entire family. The re- 
spondent may not know all the facts about family members or may be unable to 
report adequately on their attitudes or intentions. For example, the housewife 
will probably know that her husband is working, but she may not always know 
exactly how many hours he worked or the precise nature of his job. 

The estimates from the survey are subject to various other types of errors 
beyond those already mentioned. Some of these are: 

1. Nonresponse.—About 8 to 5 percent of occupied units are not interviewed 
in a typical month because of temporary absence of the occupant or various 
other reasons. Although an adjustment is made in weights for intervie ed 
households to account for noninterviews, they still represent a possible source 
ef bias. Similarly, for a relatively few interviewed households, some of the 
information is omitted because of lack of knowledge on the part of the respondent 
or because the interviewer forgot to ask certain questions or record the answers. 
In processing the questionnaire, entries are usually supplied for omitted items 
on the basis of the distributions in these items for persons of similar charac- 
teristics. 

2. Independent population estimates.—The independent population estimates 
used in the estimation procedure (see discussion under “Ratio estimates,” p. 6) 
may also provide a source of error, although on halance their use substantia'ly 
improves the statistical reliability of many of the important figures. Errors may 
arise in the independent population estimates because of underenumeration of 
certain population groups or errors in age reporting in the last census (which 
serves as the base for the estimates) or similar problems in the components of 
population change (morbidity, immigration, etc.) since that date. 

3. Processing errors.—-Although there is a quality control program on coding 
and a close control on all other phases of processing and tabulation of the re- 
turns, some errors are almost inevitable in a substantial statistical operation of 
this type. It is likely, however, that the net error arising from processing is 
fairly negligible. 


Measuring the accuracy of results 


Modern sampling theory provides methods for measuring the range of errors 
due to sampling where, as in the case of the current population survey sample, 
the probability of selection of each member of the population is known. Methods 
are also available for measuring the effect of response variability in the current 
population survey. A measure of sampling variability indicates the range of 
difference that may be expected due to the fact that only a sample of the popula- 
tion is surveyed. A measure of response variability indicates the range of 
difference that may be expected due to compensating types of errors arising 
from practices of different interviewers and the replies of respondents; these 
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would tend to cancel out in an enumeration of a large enough population. In 
practice, these two sources of error—sampling and response variability, as de- 
fined above—are estimated jointly from the results of the survey. The computa- 
tions do not, however, incorporate the effect of response bias, that is, any sys- 
tematie errors of response such as those that would occur, if, by and large, 
respondents tended to overstate hours worked. Response biases occur in the 
same way in a complete census as in a sample, and, in fact, they may be smaller 
in a well-conducted sample survey because there it is feasible to pay the price 
necessary to collect the information more skillfully. 

Estimates of sampling and response variability combined are provided in the 
Monthly Report on the Labor Force and in other reports based on the current 
population survey, and the interpretation of data in the text of these reports is 
made in the light of the possible variability in the figures. In general, smaller 
figures and small differences between figures are subject to relatively large varia- 
tion and should be interpreted with caution. The availability of the high-speed 
electronic computer will make it possible to provide considerably more detail on 
this subject in the future than has heretofore been possible. 

The measurement of response b.as is one of the most difficult aspects of sur- 
vey and census work. S)stematic studies on this subject are now an integral 
part of the current population survey, but in many instances available tech- 
niques are not sufficiently precise to provide satisfactory estimates of the errors 
from response biases. A good deal of experimentation is in progress with the 
aim of developing more precise measurements and using the information to im- 
prove the overall accuracy of the series. 


COMPARABILITY WITH RELATED DATA 


Household and establishment employment statistics 


Employment data published in the Monthly Report on the Labor Force (MRLF) 
are obtained by direct household interview and differ in some basic respects 
from related series based on reports from business establishments and farms, 
First, the household approach provides information on the work status cf the 
entire population, without duplication, since each person is classified as em- 
ployed, unemployed, or not in the labor force. Reports from nonagricultural 
establishments provide a payroll count, and consequently exclude persons who 
are not on a business payroll, such as proprietors, self-employed persons, unpaiu 
family workers, and domestic servants. Persons who worked at more than 
one job during the survey week, however, are counted more than once in the 
establishment series but are classified in the job at which they worked the 
greatest number of hours in the MRLF series. 

Second, the MRLF data refer to the week containing the eighth day of tuc 
month, whereas the payroll reports may refer to a different period in the month. 
Series that are subject to marked seasonal fluctuations may show different levels 
and changes in the two types of statistics because of the difference in timing 
of the surveys. 

Third, only part of the “with a job but not at work” group, included in the 
MRLF employment total, appears on payrolls and would be counted in estab- 
lishment reports. Persons on paid vacation or sick leave are included in both 
types of series. Workers on strike or temporary layoff during the survey week, 
however, are not on payrolls and would therefore not be counted in establish- 
ment statistics. 

Finally, the MRLF and the current establishment statistics series are each 
subject to sampling variability and response errors, which may result in differ- 
ences in both trends and levels. 


Household unemployment series and unemployment insurance data 


The unemployment estimates published by the Bureau of the Census are not 
directly comparable with figures on unemployment-compensation claims, although 
both series tend to show similar general trends. As in the case of employment 
data, unemployment figures obtained by household interview relate to the popu- 
lation as a whole. In contrast, large groups of workers are not covered by 
the unemployment insurance laws and are consequently not eligible for compen- 
sation. These groups include Government workers, domestic servants, farm 
workers, the self-employed, and, in some States, employees of small enterprises. 

Certain others who are looking for work are excluded from the claims figures 
because they are disqualified for benefits for various technical or administrative 
reasons or because they have exhausted their rights to compensation. Alsv 
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excluded are new entrants in the labor market, who are definitely seeking work 
but have not been able to build up adequate wage credits through previous 
employment to entitle them to compensation. 


On the other hand, certain persons who are eligible for unemployment insur- 
ance and have filed claims may not be classified as unemployed in the MRLF 
series. These would include some persons on temporary (less than 30-day) lay- 
off from their jobs and some persons involuntarily working only a few hours who 
are eligible for partial benefits. 

Dr. Minter. The current population survey is a monthly sample 
conducted by the Census Bureau for the purpose of providing figures 
on employment and unemployment. Some of the committee members 
may recall seeing such figures released each month by Secretary 
Weeks. 

In this survey the Census Bureau interviews about 24,000 to 26,000 
households every month. They ask the occupants questions about the 
employment status of each household member during the preceding 
week of their interview. 

Now, this interview generally takes about 5 minutes. Since most 
of the cost of this survey is involved in training enumerators and send- 
ing them out to these households, we generally also have them ask 
other questions about activities which are not related to employment 
and unemployment. These questions are in the form of supple- 
mentary inquiries, which are undertaken for other Government agen- 
cies if they are deemed in the public interest. The Bradley Com- 
mission early became aware of the fact that we had this survey going. 
They asked us in October of 1955 if we would conduct such a supple- 
mentary survey for them, and we did. 

As far as our sample goes—and I will not go into very much de- 
tailed description—I w ill just explain roughly how we select these 
25,000 households. If you have any questions, either Mr. Waksberg 
or I will be glad to answer them. 

When we attempt to interview the 25,000 households in our sample, 
we find that we can generally complete interviews in about all but 
5,000. Now, we find we get between 500 and 1,000 missing house- 
holds which are temporarily absent, or which refuse, and for other 
reasons do not supply the information. We find that the remaining 
noninterview households are vacant and cannot be enumerated. 
Therefore, in total we get completed interviews in about 20,000 to 
92,000 households. 

In selecting the sample, we take the 3,000 counties in the United 
States and divide them into what we call primary sampling units. 
Now, a primary sampling unit is either a county or a group of con- 
tiguous counties. 

“Mr. Ayres. I can see naturally you would get a fair sampling. 
Can you tell me this: Out of the group that you sample how many 
veterans did you actually talk with? 

Dr. Mitier. We had 7,911 veterans in our survey. We knew they 
were veterans because in the first interview we asked the people if 
they had ever served in the Armed Forces of the United States. 

Mr. Ayres. Do you have a list of the questions these veterans were 
asked ? 

Dr. Miter. Yes, we do. That, I believe is in the Commission’s 
report. 

Mr. Ayres. The questions are in the report? 
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Mr. Marcu. The questionnaire was developed by the Commission’s 
staff, in this instance with the advice of the Bureau of the Census, 
and the Veterans’ Administration and other agencies that have experts 
in this area, and it can be inserted in your record here, if you wish. It 
will also be included in one of the staff reports. 

Mr. Ayres. I think that it ought to be inserted. 

The CuarrmMan. Without objection, so ordered. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 


Budget Dureau No. 41-5556 - Approval Expires December 31, 1955 


CONFIDENTIAL - Your report on the census schedule is accorded confidential treatment in accordance with 
the provisions of the law. This inquiry is authorized by law. 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
(9-26-55) BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 
WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 


be 


Dear Sir: 


The Bureau of the Census has been asked to conduct a survey of men 
who have served in the Armed Forces of the United States, The purpose 
of the survey is to obtain information on the past experience and present 
employment of the Nation’s veterans, the problems they have had to meet 
in civilian life, and how well the various programs designed to assist 
veterans have met their needs, The facts provided by you and other vet- 
erans will be of great assistance to the government in planning future 
programs which will serve the needs of veterans and the Nation. 


You anda few other veterans inyour neighborhood have been selected 
to help by providing this information. It will take only a few minutes 
of your time to answer the questions on the back of this letter. It is 
important to have replies from every veteran in this nation-wide sample, 
so that the results will properly represent all groups of veterans, 


The information you give will be accorded CONFIDENTIAL TREATMENT. 
and will be used only in preparing statistical summaries in which no in- 
dividual person is identified. No information about you as an individual 


will be made available to the Veterans ‘Administrationor any other govern- 
ment agency. 


Please answer the questions as accurately as possible, and return 
the form within five days to the Census field office named above. If you 
need any help in preparing the answer, please telephone the field office 
which will be glad to assist you or answer any questions you have. 


Your help in returning the form promptly will contribute to the suc- 
cess of the survey. We appreciate your help 


Sincerely yours, 


Robert W. Burgess 
Director 
Bureau of the Census 
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SCTION I - TO BE FILLED 


1. Please check the period or periods in which youserved 
in the armed torces of the United States. 


(a) —) During World war I, or other service before 
September 16, 1940 

(b) J After September 16, 1940; Please give thé 
following information for each period of 

service ending after September 16, 1940 


Date Date 
entered left 
service service 


Period of Service 


serial number 
First period 


Other periods 





2. Employment during the past 12 months (October 1954 
through September 1955) 


(a) In how many weeks during the 
past 12 months did you do some 
work for pay or profit? (Include 
paid vacations and paid sick 
LOVE. Decccccccccccccccesceceses 


(Enter number or 0") 


In how many of the weeks in 
which you did no work were you 
° 
looking for work?.............. “Unter asker ot Oy 
When you worked, did you usually 
work full-time or part-time? 


w/ Full time 


) Part 


3. Do you have a disability for which you are receiving 
@ monthly compensation or pension payment through 
the VA (Veterans Administration)? 
= No 
[) Yes: Please answer (a), (b), and (c) 

What type of disability is it? (Check one) 


(1) ©) Service-connected (Recognized by VA as 
be‘ng caused or aggravated by your mili- 
tary service.) 


(2) CD Nor-service-connect ed 
‘Now does this disability affect your ability 
£9 CO BORK? (Check one): 


(1) () Has little or no effect on ay ability to 
work 


Bothers me, but I don’t let it keep me 
from working 


Keeps me from my regular line of work, 
but I can work in other jobs 


Makes me take time off from sy regular 
job quite often 


Permits me to work only on part-tine 
jobs or off and on 


Prevents we from working at all 


(c) Have you had to look for work in the past 5 
years? 


No 


7 Yes: How has your disability affected your 
success in GETTING JOBS? (Check one) 


(1) CO Has made it such harder to get jobs 


(2) CD Makes it a little harder, but I manage 
all right 


(3) CO Has not hed such effect 


(4) J) Has made it easier to get jobds 
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BY ALL VETERANS 


Be you have any chronic illness, physical handicap, 
injury or condition NOT COMPENSATED by VA which 
keeps you from working regularly? 


or Yes 


During the past 12 months, bow 

many days were you unable to work 

because of any illness or disability? ——_____ 
(Enter number or “*0*) 


ave you been hospitalized (had to stay overnight ia 
a hospital) at any tiwe during the past 12 sonths? 


No 


Yes: tow many days did you spend in VA or other 
hospitals during the past 12 months? 


(a) In VA hospitals (or as 
a VA patient in other 
hospitals)...... 
(Days) 
(b) In any other hospital 
(mot as a VA patient) 
(Deys) 
Income during past 12 months (October 1954 
through September 1955). 





During the past 12 months, iow 
much money did you receive from 
the following sources? 


(a) Wages or salary (before de- 
ductions for taxes, social 
security, bonds, etc. ).ssesses 


(b) Net income from own business, 
farm, or professional practice. 


(c) VA payments - compensation, 
pension, or other allowances... 


Income from all other sources 
including dividends, interest, 


rents, social security, or any 
Other SOUTCE.s ce csecsesscececes 


Do you have any government life insurance that you 
acquired during or as a result of your service in 
the armed forces? ¥ 


"no 


Yes: What is the total amount 
of such insurance?....... $ 


Leoking back, how has the time you spent in the armed 
forces and the training, skills, and experience you 
acquired there, affected your employment and progress 
in civilian life? (Check one) 

(a) —) Helped me considerably 

(b) [) Has been of some benefit 

(c) () Not such effect 


(4) CD was a temporary handicap, but what I learned 
in service helped me later 


(e) () Has been « handicap or disadvantage 
Comments or examples: 


IF YOU SERVED IN THE ARMED FORCES AFTER SEPTEMBER 16, 1940 PLEASE FILL SECTION II 


Pore V6-1 (9-26-55) 
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Section II - TO BE FILLED ONLY BY VETERANS WO SERVED IN ARMED FORCES AFTER SEPTEMBER 16, 1940 


1. What were you doing most of the YEAR BEFORE you en- 
tered the armed forces? (Check one of sore): 


(a) CD working full-tise in.a regular job 

(b) C) working in temporary or part-time jobs 
(ce) CO attending school full time 
(@) CD Attending school part tine 
fe) C Other (Piess- explain) 


Please describe the job at which you worked longest 
during the YEAR BEFORS you entered the armed forces: 
m7 Check here if you hed no job during that yeer 
(a) What kind of work did you do? 


Please give an exact answer, for example: truck 
driver, locomotive fireman, able seaman, mechan- 
ical engineer, etc. 





In what kind of business or incustry did you do 
this work? 

Please give an exact answer, for example: radio 
factory, wholesale radio company, retail radio 
store, radio repair shop, lawyer’s office, oil 
tanker, etc. Do not give name of company. 





Shat was your main job or occupational specialty in 


the armed forces? (Cook, rifleman, yeoman, etc. ) 





After leaving the armed forces, did you return to the 
same job, or the same kind of job, you had before 
entering the service? 


Yes - Returned to same employer or business 
Yes - Took similar work with different employer 
No -.Please check MAIN reason 


(a) C No previous regular job or not able to do 
former work 

(>) CD Desired to take GI education or training 
(c) () wanted to use skills acquired in service 
(@) CD Wanted different kind of work 

(e) CD Went into own business 

(f) CO couldn't find a job in my line 

(eg) CO Other reason (Please explain) 


5. After leaving the armed forces, 
when did you get your first job 


that lasted 6 sonths or more?..... ~(Wonth ond Year) 


Please describe this job: 


(a) Shat kind of work did you do? (Please give an 
exact answer as in question 2(a)) 





(>) Im what kind of business or industry did you do 


this work? (Please give an exact answer as in 
question 2(b)) 





(Continve on next page) 


During the first year after leaving the service, did 
you receive amy veterans unemployment benefits or 
servicemen’s readjustment allowance? 


a 
I No 


an 


Yes Wowmany weeks did you re- 
ceive in the first year?. .——— — 


seks 
When did you start working regu- 
larly in your present trade or 


“(iienth and Ye er) 


L_ (Check here if you have not hed © reguler job 
since leaving the service.) 


Please describe the joh at which you worked longest 
during the past 12 sonths: 


a 
r Check here if you did no work for pey or profit 
during the pest 12 sonths.) 


(a) What kind of work did you do? (Please give an 
exact answer as in question 2(a)) 


(b) In what kind of business or industry did you 
do this work? (Please give an exact answer as in 
question 2(b)) 


. Have you ever obtained a VA loan (or loan guaranty) 
in order to buy a home? 


ro 


No 


(1 Yes: Bo you still own that howe? 


CC) No 
Cc) Yes 


Do you (or your family) own or rent the hone 
in which you are now living? 
Be Rent 


___} Own: flow was this bome purchased? 
(a) CO Va loan 
(b) CO PHA loan 
(c) () Both VA and FHA loan 
(4) (J Other loan or cash 
- Please indicate your opinion as to the adequacy of 
the following benefits which were available to all 


veterans under the “GI Bill.” (Please check each 
question even if you did not use the benefit. 


(a) Eiucation & training 





(b) Unemployment allowances 





(c) Loan benefits 





Comments (if any) 
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412. 


13. 


14. 


(a) Please check the highest grade of school that 
you completed BEFORE ENTERING the armed forces; 

1 5 

rr " r 


Elementary 
or 
grade school 


High school 

1 

OOoOGCoO 

Did you attend any other kind of school (voca- 


tional, trade, besiness, etc.) BEFORE ENTERING 
the armed forces? 


College 


Have you completed one or more full years of school 
or college SINCE YOU LEFT the armed forces? 


L_ No 
— 


L Yes: How many full years did you complete? 


(a) Regular school 
or college......—.— CE aaa 
(Number of years) 
(b) Vocational, trade, 
or business 
SCHOO]. . weeeseee cpatiaatinls seagenaramenienslit 
(Number of years) 
After leaving the armed forces, did you attend 
school or take any kind of training under the 
GI Bill or through other VA programs? 


End of interview. Thank you 


(Please answer 15 through 20) 


What was your MAIN kind of training or type of 
school? (Check one): 

(a) CD Col*ege or university 

(b) CO High school or elementary school 

(c) 
(a) 
(e) (2) apprenticeship or on-the-job training 
(f) C) on-farm training 


Cusiness school 


} Vocacional or trade school 


(€) () correspondence course 
(h) CD Other (Please explain) 


. Please give the following information about the 


time you spent in school or training under VA 
programs: 


(a) Date first entered at te 
(Month end Yeer) 


(b) Last sonth spent in training... EE 
(Month and Year) 


(c) Number of months actually 
in school or training (not 
counting vacations, inter- 
Tuptions, etc.): 


(1) Months of full-time training 


(2) Months of part-time training 


Fors VS-1(9-26-55) 


17. 


Did you complete the course of study or training 
that you started to take under VA programs? 


Yes 
Still in school or training 


No: What was your MAIN reason for stopping? 
(Check one) 


(a) CD Obtained a satisfactory job without 
finishing school or training 


(b) —) Thought I had as such training as I 
needed 


(c):() couldn’t live on the VA allowance 
without working 


(4) (I pidn’t think the school or training 
was doing we any good 


(e) C) Other (Please explain) 


What were your MAIN reasons for taking VA educatian 
or training? (Check one of more): 


(a) C) To improve ay general education, but sith 
no definite trade or occupation in sind 


(b) CD To fit myself for a new trade, occupation, 
or profession...What Occupation? 





(c) () To improve ay skill in work I was already 
doing 


(ad) () Gecause of the cash allowance paid during 
training 


(e) () Training was related to hobbies or spare- 
time work at home 


({) [) Other (Please explain) 


In your present job or business, how much do you 
use the skills, education, or training received 
under VA programs? (Check one): 


(a) CD Very such — without VA training, I would 
not have been able to get present job 


(b>) CO skill training is used a great deal 
(c) CO skill fairly useful 

(@) CD skill used only a little 
(e) CO skill not used at all 


treining is 
training is 
training is 
Since the end of your VA education or training, 
about how auch time have you worked in jobs where 
you needed the skill or training you received? 
(Check one): 

(a) ) all or most of the time 


fb) CO worked regularly at such jobs for a while, 
but now have a different kind of work 


(c) () Worked on such jobs a little, but sestly 
in other kinds of work 


(4) CD Not at all 


FOR OFFICE USE ONLY 
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Mr. Ayres. When your people were conducting this survey did 
they run into anything unusual, or any particular thing that disturbed 
them as far as the veterans being resentful to answering? Did you 
have any difficulty in getting your answers ¢ 

Dr. Mitier. Not at all. This is the way in which the survey was 
conducted: We had the names and addresses of each veteran in the 
sample. During the regular monthly interview, when the enumerator 
obtained the information on employment and unemployment, he left 
a schedule for the veteran. That is the schedule that you are looking 
at. The enumerator left it with him, and asked him to fill it out and 
mail it in to our district office. Basically, this schedule was a self- 
enumeration form. 

Mr. Ayres. Did you leave him a self-addressed envelope? 

Dr. Miter. Yes, we gave him a self-addressed envelope to mail it 
back in. This took place during the week which contained October 
19. We told our field organization that as these letters were received, 
they should be checked off so that we would know which veterans 
responded. We gave the veteran about a week and if the report did 
not come in, he was mailed a second questionnaire. Then we waited 
another week and checked those replies off. We found that about 
50 percent of the veterans returned the questionnaise which they, 
themselves, had filled out. For the remaining 50 percent we sent out 
interviewers at intervals of about 2 weeks to try to contact the vet- 
erans and conduct personal interviews. 

There was no resentment at all that I know about. As a matter of 
fact, out of 7,911 veterans who were in our survey, only 928 did not 
provide us with information. That is about 11 percent, which is con- 
sidered quite low in surveys of this type. 

Mr. Ayres. That is all. 

The CuHarrmMan. We will later take up a group of the charts and go 
through them chart by chart. 

Mr. Tuomson. Mr. Chairman, I think the question on sampling is 
most apropos to the problem we are faced with here with regard to 
the chart on page 162, because I believe it was from this survey that 
the chart was produced. Am I correct about that? 

Mr. Marcu. That is one of the two surveys. I should say in re- 
sponse to your first question that there was this second Veterans’ 
Administration survey. Perhaps the committee is interested in pur- 
suing the exact method used there. 

Mr. Tuomson. Did it enter into this? 

Mr. Marcu. It entered into the charts. The results of the two 
surveys are carried in this chart on page 162. Perhaps you would 
like to hear how we did the VA survey. 

Mr. Tuomson. That was the survey to determine the income of 
all] veterans? 

Mr. Marcu. All disabled veterans on the VA disability compensa- 
tion roll. 

Mr. Ayres. In your sampling and in the way it was done, you did 
not talk to any veterans who were in hospitals? 

Dr. Mitter. No; we did not. Our survey covered the civilian popu- 
lation in the United States. 

Mr. Marcu. On the other hand, the survey of disabled veterans 
receiving Veterans’ Administration compensation was directed to all 
veterans, including those who might be in institutions, some of whom 
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responded and many of whom did not because they were not in a 
position to respond. 

Would the committee be interested in a brief description at this 
point of how the survey of disabled veterans was conducted ? 

Mr. Ayres. I might tell you at this point, I received a letter from 
a person in an organization that was very much against your findings 
and thinks that they rigged, and I am glad to get your statement on 
the institutions because they made the charge that as far as they were 
concerned most of your conclusions must have been drawn after talk- 
ing to those in our psycho hospitals. 

Mr. Marcn. I think that I will ask Dr. Sanders to give you a 
thumbnail sketch of how the Veterans’ Administration’s survey Was 
conducted. 

Dr. Sanpers. My name is Sanders, and I am working with the 
Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance permanently, and have 
been with the Commission since October of last year. 

The Veterans’ Administration’s survey was conducted in this man- 
ner: So-called random numbers were selected in a fashion to give us 
the requisite number of cases. Then these random numbers were sent 
to each regional office, and the compensation number that the veteran 
had to which the random number coincided was selected as the sample. 
On this basis 13,500 cases were selected for the sample and question- 
naires were sent out to each of these. 

These were compensable cases which service-connected disabilities 
who received compensation in September 1955. Questionnaires were 
sent to each one of these and in 2 weeks a followup letter was sent to 
those who had not as yet returned a completed questionnaire. In 2 
more weeks we against matched against our list and found there were 
some 2,500 that had not responded and a new followup letter was sent 
out. Ultimately we got returns from roughly 12,500 that responded 
to our questionnaire. That has been the basis of these statistics show- 
ing the income of disabled veterans. 

The CuHarrman. Dr. Sanders, knowing how the survey was con- 
ducted, how accurate would you consider the chart on page 162? 

Dr. Sanvers. Sir, it is difficult to say. For one thing, we do not 
know how accurately individuals reported on their income. On the 
whole, of the people whom we sent questionnaires, 90 percent re- 
sponded, and of the 90 percent, 87 percent reported some income. 

We did take a subsample of this and checked against the old-age 
and survivors insurance records as to the covered taxable earnings of 
these individuals in 1954 and the two averages were substantially in 
line. That is the only way we can judge. We have no exact inside 
information. Some persons may have misreported their income. We 
do not know. On the average it seemed like good returns and seemed 
to tally very well with old-age and survivors insurance records for a 
subsample of the same individuals. 

The Cuarrman. Then you consider it reasonably accurate? 

Dr. Sanvers. Reasonably accurate if you keep in mind there were 
some 13 percent who did not report on their income. 

Mr. Marcu. I would like to just add one or two little points to what 
Dr. Sanders has just said. 

First, as to the question of this sample as a sample in terms of 
size and its validity, I asked one of the Veterans’ Administration’s 
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mathematicians to compute the standard error on this sample. He 
indicated to me that in 2 out of 3 cases you would expect the figure for 
the overall median income to be accurate within $25. Now, the stand- 
ard error for the returns in the 10 different degrees of disabilities 
where the absolute number of people sampled was smaller, will be 
larger. It might go up as much as $140 in the 60-percent category—a 
possibility of error plus or minus of $140 in 2 out of 3 instances. Thus 
the sample appears to be very reasonable as an index to what is 
going on. 

As to the response under this survey, at the beginning of the particu- 
lar survey we were required by the people who monitor statistical 
programs to make a pretest with the idea of ascertaining how accurate 
the income returns were going to be. 

Now, sampling of income is a very difficult technical problem. But 
in this little pretest we took 200 cases and checked their earning records 
and tax returns for the calendar year 1954 and I think in something 
like 70 cases we were able to get a match. Then we took the returns 
that the veteran had indicated showing income for the year ending 
September 1955, which was a later period, and we found their returns 
on that small sample—and it is just a straw in the wind and is not 
big enough perhaps to have statistical validity—showed an under- 
statement in total income of 14 percent in those 70 cases compared to 
their actual earnings reported for income-tax purposes in the calendar 
year 1954, 

That was before our survey was publicized. 

As our main survey got underway, as you are probably aware, there 
was a good deal of publicity that the Commission’s efforts might be 
inimical to the interests of veterans. We did not know what effect 
that publicity had. Iam sure that many of the veterans did not hear 
about it, but some undoubtedly heard about it. And it is for you and 
us to conjecture as to what the effect might have been on those who 
did hear about it. If I had to guess I would say that there would be an 
inclination for the higher income veteran not to make a return on the 
theory that it might show a lack of need for compensation. But I 
do not know. There is no scientific way of checking it that we had 
within the time available. As Dr. Sanders has id, our effort was 
to check this through the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
records, and it shows a right good return. You cannot make an ab- 
solute check there because OASI covered income only up to $3,600 
a year in 1954, so you have a cutoff and you just cannot check it 
completely. 

But we can detect the same kind of pattern and a general cor- 
respondence in levels and in percentages of those who appeared to 
work in the various degrees of. disability categories. So as research- 
ers we think this is not bad for a first try. 

Mr. Tuomson. Dr. Miller, you sampled about 7,911 cases out of some 
22 million veterans. 

Dr. Mruter. Yes. 

Mr. THomson. As a statistician, do you feel that is a broad enough 
sampling to give you a true representative picture of the conditions 
that exist in the aggregate of the 22 million? 

Dr. Miter. Yes; I think it is. Possibly the best way to answer 
that question is to cite the standard error of a key figure. We esti- 
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mate that the standard error on the median income of $4,068 for all 
veterans was $30. In other words, had we taken a complete census, 
the chances are 2 out of 3 that median would have varied only $30 
because of sampling error. 

Mr. THomson. The important thing is that you think you had a 
representative sample ¢ 

Dr. Mitter. Yes. 

Mr. THomson. And if you were to go ahead and survey the full 22 
million, you would expect not to vary more than $30 one way or the 
other ? 

Dr. Miniter. Yes; in 2 cases out of 3. 

Mr. Tomson. With regard to the Veterans’ Administration, you 
got returns from about 12.500 cases out of 2,076,000 veterans receiving 
compensation ¢ 

Dr. Sanpers. Correct. 

Mr. THomson. You likewise think, as an expert, that is a fair and 
representative sample? 

Dr. Sanvers. I do feel that. 

Mr. THomson. And if you were to survey the whole 2 million or 
more cases, you would not expect it to vary but a small degree from 
what this sampling shows? 

Dr. Sanpers. Yes. As it was said, perhaps $25. I have not done 
that particular computation, but that is on the same basis that our 
figures were obtained. 

Mr. THomson. Now, then, I am a little confused. I am no expert 
in statistics or anything like that. Iam confused why you determined 
to use the median rather than the average, the arithmetic average. 
Why do you think that the median is more representative than the 
average? If I understand you correctly, you would take, in the case 
of the Census Bureau survey, for example, 7,911 and would strike it 
off some place around $4,000, and what that man is receiving is the 
median and you disregard how low a man may be or how high he 
may be. You do not weigh that in; is that correct ? 

Dr. Mutter. Well, what we do in getting the median, we rank the 
veteran by income from lowest to highest. 

Mr. THomson. Right. 

Dr. Mitier. And No. 4,068 would be the place where the middle- 
most veteran would be. 

Mr. Tuomson. Why is it that you think listing them from 1 to 7,900 
and taking the man who is in the middle of the group and saying this 
is our average man, or average case, is a better story to tell us than to 
total up the income and divided by 7,911? 

Dr. Mittrr. Well, there are several reasons for that. For one 
thing, in the income studies conducted by the Census Bureau we do 
not get the exact amount of income above $25, 000. We only ask people 
in the highest income groups if they made $25,000 or more. In view 
of that fact we could not, from our figures, get an exact average be- 
cause we would not know the exact amount in that upper group. 

Second, we feel from the point of view of income distribution it is 
possible for a few very wealthy people to distort the whole income 
curve. For example, assume that the average income is quite high, 

say $7,000 because there are a few very wealthy people in the sample. 
In such a case, we feel that the arithmetic mean would not give us an 
accurate picture of this distribution as the median. 
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Mr. Tuomson. That is the point that I would like to have confirmed. 
You are actually giving a break, when you take the median, to the 
people in the lower income groups; because you are eliminating the 
distortion that the man with the $25,000 a year income would other- 
wise give; is that correct ? 

Dr. Mutter. I would not say that we are giving him a break. We 
think that we are describing this distribution more accurately by giv- 
ing the median than if we gave the average. 

Mr. Marcu. I might add that in the detailed staff reports that 
are being published, not only the median is presented but the percent- 
age of income distribution by wage categories, or income categories. 
So it will be possible for those who care to do more detailed research 
to actually compare the total curve of the whole veteran population by 
income brackets. That will be true of the census data and also will be 
true of the data from the Veterans’ Administration survey. So those 
who have the will and the time will be able to make a very intensive 
study of just exactly what the distribution was. 

Dr. Sanprers. Just to clarify, invariably in this income distribution 
the arithmetic average would be higher than the median; therefore, 
invariably that would have been the case. 

Mr. THomson. With regard to the other factor th: at was apparently 
developed here, that is, the effect of age upon a man’s income, that is 
mentioned in the report immediately preceding page 162 and it would 
tend to show to me that the disability does not impair the earnings 
of a man so much under 35 as it does above that age, and then it pro- 
gressively has a greater effect upon his earning capacity. So far as I 
know, in our disability compensation, we do not take that into con- 
sideration. The man 21 years old with a 30 percent disability gets the 

same compensation as a man 50 years old with a 30-percent disability. 

Do you think from your study that we should take into considera- 
tion that factor. Is it an important enough factor that we ought to 
give some consideration to perhaps increasing compensation as a man 
becomes older and his age has a greater effect upon his employment 

and earning capacity ¢ 

Mr. Marcu. On that particular question, and it is a very good one, 
there are a whole series of factors one would have to consider, par- 
ticularly in the area of disability. There is the whole question of 
motivation. Perhaps this tendency of younger people who are dis- 
abled to sustain their incomes suggests they can make an effort and 
do it. The other thing is that as you get into the older age bracket 
you have to bear that a man with an assured income from the Govern- 
ment, and a tax-free income, who has discharged his family responsi- 
bilities, whose children are grown, perhaps does not have to worry as 
much as the man who does not have an assured income, and he may be 
able to relax his efforts. 

Those are just several ~~ siderations one might bear in mind in this 
sort of thing. I wonder if Dr. Sanders has something to add. 

The CHamman. You do not believe if two men go to a big com- 
pany for a job, one 25 with a certain disability and one 50, that the 
man 50 has as good a chance as the 25-year-old man has? 

Mr. Marcu. I think that would be true with respect to whether they 
were disabled or nondisabled. This is a situation that confronts 
people generally. Maybe the disability would be an additional handi- 
cap. The question undoubtedly is a very good one. I think at least 
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it merits a lot of exploration. I would like to see someone do a little 
more research and a good deal more thinking about what happens to 
these people within the age distribution, and what the relative equities 
are of continuing compensation unchanged. You see, you have an 
other interesting twist, as I see it. Take the veterans who come out 
of any war and are disabled. They are predominantly young men. 
You gear the compensation to the average standard, and then you will 
continue to compensate through the man’s life. Degenerative ‘diseases 
are apt to cause his disability to increase and his compensation will 
increase. At the same time his family responsibiltes are apt to 
diminish after a certain point in life. I do not profess at this point 
to have a judgment on the relatve equity of alternative solutions to 
this problem. It is a good question and one that merits a lot of con- 
sideration. 

Mr. THomson. Actually, up to 25 and from 25 to 34 you found, if I 
understand your survey, there was not an appreciable difference. 

Mr. Marcu. Yes. 

Mr. Tuomson. But from age 35 to 44 the disabled dropped $400 
below. Certainly, from my experience, my family responsibility 
is growing at that age, between 35 and 44. It would seem to me there 
actually is in effect, and I can understand that. It grows on you. 
Maybe it is a case of those people needing to go back and be re- 
appraised as to the percentage of disability. 

Mr. Marcu. Perhaps it could be. I think we need to look beyond 
the global figures we have. We found on our subsequent analysis, 
that Dr. Sanders has been condue ting, that these things change by-war 
and they change by whether the veteran had education and training, 
and they change, too, according to whether the man has a statutory 
or percentage award, and so forth. I think it is a little dangerous to 
regard the global figures we have presented here as more than an im- 
pressionistic picture. 

Mr. Trromson. It just shows that it is something to be considered ? 

Mr. Marcu. That is right. That is my feeling about it. 

Mr. TuHomson. Getting back to the chart on page 162 and the 100 
percent disabled man, just a cursory glance at that would say to a 
person that we should increase his disability payments about $100 a 
month or $1,200 a year, to bring him up to a $4,000 income. Is that a 
fair appraisal, or are there other factors that we should take mito 
consideration ¢ 

Mr. Marcu. Yesterday, when we came to this point, I pointed out 
there was, within that 100-percent category, a vast diversity in the 
relative impairment of individuals concerned. Some were 100 percent 
rated and are doing all right and others are 100 percent rated and are 
indeed in very bad shape. ‘To some extent, that is mitigated today by 
awards for care and dependency and some discretion on the part of 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs to provide extraordinary 
awards for special cases. 

Mr. Tuomson. That is all included in the $2,855 income that those 
people have, the fact that some of them have a very high earning 

rapacit 

Mr. Xt arcH. Yes. As to the question of levels, as you probably 
know, the Commission made a recommendation as to the level of dis- 
ability compensation. The discussion starts on page 178 and it dis- 
cusses at great length—what is the objective? They wanted to do 
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justice by these people and felt very intensely that you had to do 
Justice by the service-connected disabled. After surveying work- 
men’s compensation practice, and talking about it, I think three main 
factors came out that should be considered in determining what the 
level is. 

Obviously, first, you have to give the disabled people something like 
the standard of living corresponding to the general standard of living 
by people who are not disabled ; parity, you might say. 

Secondly, in determining the level, you have to take account of a 
number of points. One of these points is the fact that these disability 
compensation benefits, which are heavier in the 100-percent category, 
are tax free as far as the Federal Government is concerned, and free 
usually as far as State income taxes are concerned. Beyond that the 
needs of the disabled people are in absolute terms different from those 
of the working people. A man who is working, with whom we are 
comparing the income of the totally disabled people—and this is gen- 
erally known in disability compensation—has many expenses that a 
disabled person does not incur—travel, clothing, lunches, and so forth 

Now, of course, you may say the disabled people have some additional 
expenses that other people who are not disabled do not have. One 
of these is medical. Now, of course, we know that the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, by and large, provides medical care to the service-con- 
nected disabled. 

Then lastly in this category of consideration is the very important 
question of motivation. The Commission adopted the view very 
strongly that the thing you want to do in this whole disability com- 
pensation program is to make these people a part of society, to en- 
courage them to rehabilitate themselves, to work and to earn and to 
live as much as possible as members of society. 

If you provide a high standard of living, say, if you just increase 
these people by $1,200 on the average, the Commission, at least, felt 
that motivation would not exist for people to go ahead and strive. 
They would be living on the prevailing standard and perhaps lack 
incentive to work. 

Now, just a few other words if I may finish this line of thought. 
The Commission discussed this problem at great length and came to 
the conclusion that for the genuinely 100 percent disabled man there 
was need for considerable latitude so that you could give him awards 
up to the $400 level. Now, the Commission said, for example, in the 
areaof care and attendance there ought to be a series of graduated 
awards awarded by the Administrator at his discretion. They said, 
for example, on care and attendance—and they actually had in mind 
a whole series 0 fother special conditions that may warrant extraordi- 
nary rates above the basic 100 percent rate that you pay. 

Now, anyway, after all its deliberations as.to the basic rate for the 
typical disabled veteran who is 100 percent disabled and who is on 
this average basis, the Commission felt two-thirds of the going earn- 
ings by a representative nondisabled group would be a reasonable 
standard. On that basis, the $181 rate would be increased today to 
something over $200 a month. And, of course, the Commission recog- 
nizes that beyond that the ones with dependents have dependents’ al- 
lowances, so for the family man you would get up to 75 percent, or 
maybe better, of the going wages. 
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Mr. THomson. I think, No. 1, you place too much emphasis on the 
workmen’s compensation law. I have had something to do with that. 
The workmen’s compensation laws grew up a little bit like Topsy, too. 
You seem to be talking in terms of averages and then switch back and 
worry about the individual sases, that we might give them a little too 
much. The man who has ingenuity and some preparedness before 
he went into the service, will be up above the average and I do not 
worry about that man. <A lawyer might lose both of his eyes and 
hire a reader and continue to work. I say give it to him. I do not 
worry so much about that. 

It is your opinion that this should be increased, then, some place 
between $75 and $100 a month to bring him up to the two-thirds, or 
on up to the average? 

Mr. Marcu. No. The present rate is $181, which works out to $2,274 
ayear. The Commission’s actual recommendation was that these rates 
ought to be around $2,500 a year on the basis of general earnings, so it 
involves an increase of $200 or $300 a year. 

Now on this apparent contradiction between the average and the 
special, I hope I can make clear to you that the Commission recog- 
nized that the average concept is the one that should be basic in this 
whole compensation program. 

Yesterday, you will remember, I said that there were two courses 
that you could take. You could say, “All right, we will revise the 
compensation scale and only give the 100 percent rate to the man who is 
really 100 percent out,” or you can go along with the present approach, 
of using a nominal standard, and if you go along with the latter ap- 
proach as a practical matter then you are in the position of having 
to recognize that in the 100 percent category you are going to have 
people that deserve different treatment. There. again the Commission, 
very strongly, felt that you should have more latitude for recognizing 
the extraordinary requirements of some of the people that may be 
rated 100 percent. There may be care and attendance. They may 
be people who have serious disfigurements, anatomical losses; they 
may be goons whose life expectancy is tremendously shortened, any 
such factors. But they felt if you used the nominal approach and 
you havear ate of whatever it is, for ex cample, $2,500 for the so-called 
100 percent disabled man, it might be that a third, or some such figure 
of the 100 percenters should be well above that. 

Mr. THomson. That is getting down to your No. 4 finding then, that 
the present compensation rates tend to underpay the totally disabled 
and to favor the less disabled by the way we put them into these 

categories rather loosely. 

Mr. Marcn. Yes. 

Mr. Tuomson. Is that correct? 

Mr. Marcu. That is right. You could solve the problem the other 
way. You could say, “All right, we will revise our st: undards, our 
criteria for disability rating in stich a w ay that 100 percent is really 
serious and the man there we will give $400 a month.” Then the 90 
percenters would drop down and you would revise the standard and 
move it that way. That would be a more drastic change in existing 
practice. 

Mr. THomson. I have one other question on the chart. Can you 
explain why the 90 percent disabled are apparently $1,000 above the 
mean income? 
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Dr. Sanvers. I do not know that I can answer it. In all of our 
statistics the 90 percenters have more than average income. I do not 
know how to account for that. I am told that 90 percent often is a 
combination of disabilities. That is, a man may have a couple of 
fingers off and a wound that has healed and when you add it all up 
it brings him realistically above what the total capacity of that indi- 
vidual is, and that may account for it. Most 90 percenters are able 
to work, and when you add to their earnings a substantial veteran 
payment, they are—and I am not fully prepared to say—perhaps 
somewhat overpaid. 

Mr. Marcu. Do you have anything to add to that, Dr. Johnson ? 

Dr. Jounson. Yes. I could add one other factor that tends to put 
this group higher than the others. This factor is the statutory award 
payment in this 90 percent group. We know statistically there is a 
much higher proportion of statutory award payments in that group 
than in any other group. We feel that since the statutory awards tend 
to be much higher than the percentage awards, this would tend to pull 
that group up higher. Is that clear? 

Mr. Tuomson. There is one other statement that “With respect to 
veterans who engaged in training under Veterans’ Administration aus- 
pices, the median income of those in ages under 35 exceeds that of 
veterans without such training ; however, in the older ages the reverse 
relationship prevails.” 

I could not see any explanation for that, if a man had the training 
initially why it would help him and later it would not. That is on 
page 162. Is there an explanation for that? 

Dr. SAnpers. You realize these explanations are like the traditional 
blind man. We see the statistics and we try to interpret them, but the 
Commission did not have time to look more intensively into these as- 
pects. My notion has been that in the younger ages very often the 
people who took training were people w ho were taken away before they 
had had a chance to take the training. In the older ages are the people 
who did not have training to begin with because they were not fitted 
for training. That is at “least one plausible explanation. I am not 
prepared to say that that is the explanation, but that is my hunch. 
Let me put it that way. 

The Cuamrman. Your chart on page 149, it seems to me, disproves 
the statement that so many of your 90 percent men are receiving statu- 
tory awards. Most of them are in the 20 percent column. 

Mr. Marcu. Relatively, a larger percent of the 90’s would receive 
statutory awards, that is, on a percentage basis. There is a little table 
on page 152 that shows statutory awards are received by 4,200 of the 
90 percenters out of 7,500 on the rolls. So 4 out of 7 get a statutory 
award. Nevertheless, despite the fact of the statutory awards, even 
the earned income of the 90 percenters is typically h igher than that of 
veterans in other categories, which tends to suggest that the standards 
in the 90 percent category might need to be looked at. 

I also think I recall from looking at the percentage figures of those 
who work, that the 90 percenters tend to work a much higher pro- 
portion of the time than the veterans in the 100 percent category. 

So they seem to be an odd group, and the Commission felt the stand- 
ards need to be looked at. 

Mr. Glenn points out that their mortality also tends to dip in the 
eurve as compared to the other categories. When you get to the 90 
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percent it dips. This indicates their physical vitality is not impaired 
relatively as much as the 80 percenters, and it does not continue in a 
straight line up to the 100 percenters. 

The Cuarrman. We agreed in committee yesterday that when it 

came time in January to draft a law cover ing that, we would call on you 
for some assistance. 

In your summary you say, No. 4: 

Present compensation rates tend to underpay the totally disabled and to favor 
the less disabled. 

What about some specific examples of the type cases you are talk- 
ing about and the type of law you would recommend to cover that 
situation. Give us the specific cases of what you are talking about. 

Mr. Marcu. This involves the whole question of standards. When 
you get to the lower degree category there are a number of factors. 
Our earning figures seem to say that these people in the 10’s and 20’s 
are not in as good shape as other nondisabled people. Our mortality 
study indicates the 10’s and 20's are not affected, and in our medical 
survey there was a substantial proportion of the doctors who felt that 
disabilities of the type rated 10 and 20 percent are not the kinds of 
disabilities that actually impair a man’s working capacity. As I 
understand it, there are something like 500 ratings you have in that 
minimal category. You have the "Joss of a finger at 10 percent; you 
have wounds that are healed at 10 or 20 percent. The whole body of 
evidence before the Commission made it think that if the total incomes 
of these 10’s and 20’s are not higher than those of nondisabled vet- 
erans, there is a good possibility there is a selective factor. The man 
who looks for a 10 percent disability rating may have a reason for 
looking for it that is not really connected with the service. The Com- 
mission’s thought about the 10’s and 20’s however, was not that they 
should be eliminated; it just felt that the standards there should be 
looked at. 

You have this VA regulation, I do not know how important a part 
it plays, but it reads along the line that when a man’s rating declines 
to the minimum rating for his particular disease you do not follow 
up on it. The Commission felt, why not follow through in that cat- 
egory ¢ 

The Cuarman. How would you change existing law to accomplish 
what you are advocating ? 

Mr. Marcu. It is not so much, Mr. Chairman, a matter of law 
as perhaps it is a matter of administration. I think that the real 
burden of this thing—and this goes back to the question you asked me 
yesterday—the real burden is administrative action, largely by the 
Veterans’ Administration. It is a question of developing modern 
standards based on sound research and thorough consideration of a bal- 
anced group of experts. Of course this should be done as scientifically 
and objectively as possible. 

As to the law, it seemed to the Commission that whereas the exist- 
ing law says compensation should be based on impairment in earning 
capacity, it may require a broader basis for the schedule. 

When you get down to the question of rates—you see, you have two 
things, the criteria for disability and the question of rates that you 
pay for degrees of disability. The present compensation rates are 
pretty much proportional to degree of disability, with few exceptions. 
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I think at the heart of what the Commission was recommending about 
the service-connected program is intensive action by the Veterans’ 
Administration to modernize this thing and to review the concepts 
underlying it. Not the least of that is also some improvement in the 
general administrative machinery to make sure that ratings through- 
out the country, from board to board, are equitably and unifor mly 
made, and to make sure that the element of general public interest is 
always present when the ratings are made so it does not become a 
one-sided proposition, because the public interest is very deeply in- 
volved here. The public has an important interest in seeing that 
all veterans are treated equally in proportion to the degree of dis- 
ability that they incurred in the service of their country. 

The Cuarrman. That is a very good statement. I think everybody 
in this room agrees to that. But I would like to see you draft it into 
a law. 

Mr. Marcu. It is a tremendous task, Mr. Chairman, but it is not 
beyond the possibility of accomplishment, in my humble opinion. 

The Cuarrman. Let us go to this fifth recommendation : 

Compensation benefits should be based on the average earnings of a repre- 
sentative group of workers and adjusted periodically. 

Try to speak to that as it would affect us in trying to write a law 
to accomplish that purpose. 

Mr. Marcu. That would be simple if you agreed with that particu- 
lar recommendation. The Commission’s thought was, as it looked 
back over the history of the rates that were paid, first there was no 
standard that seemed to be adopted. It thought that as a matter of 
national policy we should determine what level of living we want 
to give these people. Say, for example, that level of living is to be 
based on average earnings of nonagricultural workers in the country. 
One could write that standard into the law, determine what propor- 
tion of that standard you wanted to give them—the Commission sug- 
gested two-thirds of the given st: indard—and then you could specify 
how frequently the rate ‘should be brought in line. Then everyone 
would know where they stood and as productivity and as the cost of 
living changed, the veterans would get better benefits. 

You must realize that as things stand in our dynamic society we 
are rapidly increasing our standard of living, quite apart from cost 
of living, and the changes i in our standards of living should be passed 
to the veterans. 

The CuHarrman. If we are going to do that for veteran benefits, 
should we not do it also for retired pay, for social security, and should 
we not change our minimum-wage laws? And how big a section of 
the country would you take, by States, 3 or 4 States, or how would you 
do it? 

Mr. Marci. Mr. Chairman, you have the capacity for asking good 
questions. It is a long story. Being an economist, I know some- 
what the danger of escalator clauses in a society in terms of possible 
inflation. But be that as it may, in terms of national interest-— 

The Cuarmrman. Should we not change the salaries of everybody 
working for the Government to conform to the new standard of liv- 
ing? Do you think that is humanly possible? 

Mr. Marcu. As a matter of fact, though it is not systematically 
done, that is about what is done. The Congress, for example, is con- 
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stantly confronted with requests for increases in pay of Federal work- 
ers, increases in the pay of the armed services, and that stems from 
the fact our st: acme of living is increasing. 

Once you give an increase in wage rate in one segment as a result of 
increased pibdhictivity. for example if a Federal worker sees a Gen- 
eral Motors worker getting such an increase, he wants parity. It is 
just a question of whether you do it by indirection or directly. 

Mr. THomson. Most certainly it would be nice to adjust it accord- 
ing to the part of the country, but that would be impossible, so we 
will have to gear our compensation to the country as a whole. 

Mr. Marc. Exactly, Mr. Thomson. There are two elements, one 
is the question over time, and the other is over geographical area. 

The Cuarmman. This is another bill we will need your help on in 
January. 

Let us go to No. 6: 

Existing “presumptions” should be repealed in favor of medical diagnosis, 
since present laws otherwise adequately protect the veteran. 

The finding was: 

Certain diseases are arbitrarily determined by law to be service connected for 
one or more years after the veteran leaves the service. 


I could give you about 60 cases of where veterans went into hospitals 
for a period of 2 or 3 years and one doctor would say it was multiple 
sclerosis and another would say it was psychoneurosis and it went 
round and round until finally it got to the point no one questioned it 
was multiple sclerosis. In your report 1 you have pointed out that dif- 


ferent conclusions are reached as to the degree of disability. I would 
like that explained. 

Mr. Marcu. I think the essence of that is this. You have today 
a series of presumptions which are arbitrary rules. 

The Cuairman. Are you talking about multiple sclerosis ? 

Mr. Marcu. Yes, and tuberculosis. 

The Cuairman. And psychoses and some of those ? 

Mr. Marcu. Exactly. There is also in the law a provision that 
says in case of reasonable doubt you give the veteran the benefit of the 
doubt. You could say these presumptions are all right because you 
can rebut them, but there is language that says to rebut them you have 
to have clear and unmistakable evidence. It gets beyond scientific 
judgment. You have to have the goods, really, I assume. 

All the Commission was saying was this, that certainly you want 
to give the veteran the benefit of the doubt and you want to treat 
him equitably. It felt if you conscientiously follow the principle 
of reasonable doubt on the basis of the best medical evidence you have, 
you do not need in certain areas to have arbitrary rules. Once you 

say there is a silent period of 4 years for tuberculosis, there undoubt- 
edly are many cases that slip in that do not deserve to be considered 
service connected. This comes to a matter of equity and sound con- 
duct of public business. It is a question of how far you lean over. 
The Commission felt that with all the imperfections of medical science, 
it is making sufficient advances that, together with the rule of reason- 
able doubt, , public business would be done on a sounder basis if you 
could judge every case on its merits. 

The CuarrMan. I would have liked to have heard the discussion 
that convinced the Commisson that doctors know enough medically 
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to determine when tuberculosis starts. I have had a privilege of sit- 
ting on a retiring board for 1 year and listening to doctors, and 
that is one part of your report I disagree with. One reason for this 
provision in the law is that Congress became convinced the doctors 
did not have the medical knowledge to determine when it started. 

Mr. Tuomson. As a matter of ‘fact, the statement was just made 
that refutes itself, because the statement that was made was that at 
the present time we have a presumption that can be overcome by 
clear and convincing evidence. Clear and convincing evidence is a 
preponderance of evidence. Then when we say a reasoable doubt, 
that means you have to show beyond a reasonable doubt. So in effect 
this Commission is saying to us the Government is unable to over- 
come the presumption that this ocurred in the service of a prepond- 
erance of the evidence, they cannot rebut the testimony, so they will 
switch around and expect the veteran to prove it. That does not 
seem to me to be fair to the veteran. I do not think, from the civilian 
contact I have had with doctors, you can prove it one way or another. 
Presently the burden is on the Government, and we would shift that 
burden to the veterans. 

Is that not what you said, that you cannot overcome that presump- 
tion by clear and convincing evidence ? 

Mr. Marcu. Clear and unmistakable evidence. I do not pose as 
an expert on this matter. The Commission, however, felt that the 
whole adjudication of these cases would be much sounder and more 
scientific and more equitable across the board if you could review each 
ease without a long silent period where you could not effectively chal- 
lenge the claim. 

I do not think we amassed statistics as to what proportion of these 
presumptions are overcome by presenting clear and unmistakable 
evidence, but you do not have to be more than an amateur psychologist 
to believe this proportion would not be very high. 

Mr. Tuomson. You may be a fine economist and psychologist, and 
sociologist, but when it comes to establishing whether or not this is 
service connected, if you say we should resolve the reasonable doubt 
in favor of the veteran, it seems to me that is what we are doing. We 
are not making the Government come in and prove absolutely that 
this could not have occurred in service. We are merely asking them 
to come in with satisfactory evidence that it was not service con- 
nected. The best we have had here from the AMA representatives 
and consulting psychologists is that they seem to be pretty much in 
agreement that you cannot say whether or not this occurred in the 
service. 

Mr. Marcu. The medic . specialists who were surveyed were also 
divided on the subject. I do not have the precise ratio, but many 
questioned this business of presumptions, particuarly in the field of 
tuberculosis, where medical science has made a good deal of advance. 
It is not absolute, but it has advanced a good deal. And akin to this 
presumption thing is the statutory award for tuberculosis. The 
doctors were unanimous; there was not a voice in support of the statu- 
tory award for tuberculosis. 

The plain fact is that if you have these presumptions of given 
periods according to law, medical science does advance, and you get to 
the point where many non-service-connected cases slip under the wire. 
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Mr. Tuomson. The fact that the doctors themselves are divided I 
think is what the chairman was speaking about. 

Che Crnarrman. Of course we know they are divided. It is true 
that in the case of tuberculosis doctors have made wonderful progress 
in the last few years. We made a small study last year on what 
happened to men who had tuberculosis and had been released, and 
it appeared many had returned toa normal life. } 

Mr. Tracve of California. First let me say I agree with the 
chairman and Mr. Thomson that in this field all doubts should be 
resolved in favor of the veteran. I wonder if you know, in the field 
of tuberculosis, whether when a man is discharged he is given a lung 
X-ray at the present time ¢ 

Dr. Jounson. Yes, that is done. 

Mr. Tracue of California. I know very little about medicine, but 
it would seem in the tuberculosis field the position of the Commission 
might have more merit than it does in some of the other fields. 

Mr. Marcu. That is what our medical consultants suggested, that 
you have X-rays at entrance and at separation, and this, along with 
other evidence, should give you a better idea of the incubation period 
and silent period. 

Mr. Teacur of California. Some of the other diseases, it appears, 
would be more difficult to determine when they started. I think in 
those cases the doubt should be resolved in favor of the veteran. 

Mr. Marcu. As I recall, there were medical specialists—and these 
were people on the advanced frontiers of medical knowledge—who 
tended to question quite a few of the so-called tropical diseases on the 
pesenmegtcs list. We will publish the staff survey on that. It is 

eing placed in proof and I hope it will make some contribution to 
the discussion on this subject. 

The Cuarrman. Any questions, Mr. Siler. You have been mighty 
quiet. 

Mr, Sizer. I am listening with much interest. 

Mr. Tomson. Mr. Chairman, I think we should touch on this 10 
and 20 percent disabled group. The suggestion has been made that 
the idea was to pay off this 10 and 20 percent group and forget them. 
I think that it was inferred that this was a proposal to buy them out. 
As a matter of fact, I believe it was said by General Bradley and in 
the report that where lump sums were paid to them, if their disability 
— become worse, they could requalify and be paid on a monthly 

YASIS 

Mr. Marcu. Absolutely. The Commission’s recommendation was 
for the maintenance of the 10 and 20 percent categories. Secondly, 
it recommended a thorough review up and down the line, with par- 
ticular attention to this 10 and 20 percent group. Beyond that, there 
was a good deal of feeling that for the minor anatomical losses, like 
the loss of a little finger or a wound puncture that had thoroughly 
healed, it was not the best thing in the world to continue sending him 
a paycheck the rest of his life. 

I know you have indicated we pay too much attention to workmen’s 
compensation, but actually in England, in Canada, and in the field 
of workmen’s compensation for these static conditions, the usual thing 
is to pay them off. And, of course, you have the additional prece- 
dent—if you like to have precedents—in the Career Compensation 

Act. 
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The Commission said in the static cases consideration might be given 
to paying them off, and if they got worse, back on the rolls they 
would go. 

Mr. THomson. I can understand that would reduce the administra- 
tive cost because of the large number in that category. Another thing 
I can appreciate is if you were just to compute that for a man of 25 
years with a 10-percent disability for his life expectancy it would be 
about $5,400. To get that in a lump sum might be of more benetit to 
him than to get $17 a month. For example, if he were buying a home, 
most of the $17 might go to paying the interest on his loan. If he 
had the lump sum it could all go on principal. Did you have in mind 
that this would be voluntary, that the individual could elect to take 
2 lump-sum settlement or continue receiving the $17 per month ¢ 

Mr. Marcu. As I recall, the Commission did not discuss that at 
length. It is not a problem that escaped thought, however. At least 
insofar as my own judgment on it is concerned, I am afraid that any 
voluntary approach to this would be apt to lead into trouble, but I 
do not hold that view very strongly. It seems to me you take these 
groups on their merit and decide what to do. This, by the way, is no 
simple thing to work out. You have the age variables and many things 
to consider, and it needs a lot of work on it before it becomes workable, 
and it may be it will be discarded, but as an idea it seemed to the Com- 
mission to make a lot of sense. 

Mr. THomson. You intended to multiply the award by the life ex- 
pectancy, as you do in accident cases ? 

Mr. Marcu. Not necessarily. You could do it that way. Another 
way would be to consider these particular injuries on their merits and 
to set. up a schedule of awards which is appropriate in terms of the 
severity of the injuries. Indeed, it would seem to me that possibly the 
latter way is a more equitable way. 

Mr. THomson. But you agree that would have to go back on the com- 
pensation rolls if the disability became aggravated / 

Mr. Marcu. That is right. 

Mr. THomson. Another thing that occurred to me was that it might 
result in greater cost to the Government, because later on they might 
appear on the pension rolls. 

Mr. Marcu. Yes. That is perhaps the greatest disadvantage of this 
proposal, that the people would take their lump sum awards and after 
a few years come back and say, “Look, we need help” and get put 
back on the rolls. So this is not just technical. It gets into a matter 
of policy and the dynamics of our society. 

The Cuatrman. Let us go to No.7: 


The standards for disability evaluation among Federal agencies differ, as 
does the interpretation of these standards. 


Your recommendation is: 
Disability criteria among Federal programs should be standardized. 


Mr. Marcu. I would like to have Dr. Johnson speak on that. 

The Cuatrman. All right, Dr. Johnson. 

Dr. Jonnson. Sir, the chief problem here, to illustrate, would be in 
the case of the term “total disability.” Various of the Federal agen- 
vies—the Veterans’ Administration, the armed services, the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, the Bureau of Employees’ 
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Compensation—define this term in ways which are specific to their 
program. 

The Cuarrman. For example, Doctor? 

Dr. Jounson. We are talking here about how one agency will define 
the term “total disability” in one way and another agency will define 
it in another way. What we are saying here is that these definitions 
or criteria should be standardized where their purposes are directed 
to the same objective, rather than have them mean ‘ifferent things in 
different places. If we are going to have a definition for “total dis- 
ability” why should it not be the same ? 

The Cuatrman. In all agencies of the Government ? 

Dr. Jonnson. Yes. 

Mr. Marcu. For example, suppose you have a veteran rated 100 
percent disabled by the Veterans’ Administration. As you know, 
many of the veterans are working in employment covered by old-age 
and survivors insurance. 

The Cuatrman. What causes that difference? If the doctors know 
exactly what a man’s condition is, why do they not come to the same 
conclusion ¢ 

Mr. Marcu. I would not lay that completely at the door of the doc- 
tors. There are probably some good explanations for this, but there 
are probably also some that are not so good. But if I could illustrate, 
a man may be 100 percent disabled under 4 rating by the Veterans’ 
Administration and working under the old-age and survivors insur- 
ance, under which he is not considered totally disabled. It appeared 
to the Commission there may be a lot of puzzled people in this country 
matching the various disability standards of the various Government 
agencies in the way they are interpreted. You have to recognize, too, 
that obviously these programs have different purposes. Some cover 
general disability and some cover occupational disability, such as rail- 
road retirement. It occurred to us this might be a good time for the 
Government to reappraise the situation. The Commission did not say 
standardize disability throughout the country, but at least within the 
Federal programs give some attention to the problem, because more 
and more people in more and more programs are being affected. This 
is apt to become, unless action is taken, like the well known survivor 
benefit situation for military personnel. 

The CHatrmMan. Go ahead, Dr. Johnson. 

Dr. Jounson. I just want to add that these differences in the stand- 
ards between the agencies are actually not so very great in themselves. 
The real trouble, as we pointed out, lies in the interpretation in the 
administration of these standards or these criteria, in that you get 
substantial differences in handling similar cases. And so what we are 
suggesting here is that at some appropriate level in the executive 
branch an effort should be made to develop these common standards 
for evaluating disability under these various Federal compensation 
programs. 

The Cuatrman. I happen to know the American Legion for many 
years has felt the standards should be looked at. I do not know about 
the other veteran organizations. What specific thing does the Com- 
mission have in mind? , 

Dr. Joxnson. I think it has been indicated earlier in this discussion 
that it needs to be looked at overall. Granted, as our charts have 
pointed out, it works pretty well, yet you can find flaws in it in many 
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places. Our suggestion has been that this be looked at by a qualified 
group of people : ‘and that some suggestions come out as to revisions that 
will stand the test of time. 

Mr. Marcu. Quite a number of the medical consultants felt that the 
areas of tuberculosis, neurology, and psychoses were susceptible to a 
good deal of up-dating. There have been many changes. For ex- 
ample, i in this neurological area you have 2 or 3 sets of nomenclature 
being used in the VA, one for one purpose and another for another 
purpose. As you will be able to see when you look at this report on 
the medical survey, doctor after doctor in his area of speciality said, 
“T think this is pretty good, but.” And the “buts” presented tended 
to have more validity than the general statement, because in his area 
he could always point to things that were out of line. 

The CuHairMaAN. Any questions ? 

Let us goto8. The Commission found: 


Rehabilitation offers the greatest promise to the disabled but present programs 
lack coordination. 


The Commission recommends: 


Procedures should be developed to take advantage of modern-day concepts of 
rehabilitation in assisting return of disabled veterans and servicemen to useful 
life. 

Again look toward legislation, what did the Commission have in 
mind ? 

Mr. Marcu. This, Mr. Chairman, I do not know whether it is a 
legislative problem or a kind of administrative coordination problem, 
but just to describe the procedure, if a man is disabled in the service 
he is treated by the military hospitals, and if he is a severe case it takes 
about 200 days for him to get tothe VA hospital. 

The Cuairman. Say that again ? 

Mr. Marcu. It takes 200 days on the average for him to end up in 
a VA hospital. 

The CuarrmMan. Going from a military hospital to a VA hospital ? 

Mr. Marcu. That is right. People in rehabilitation stress that you 
should try to develop a ‘plan as early as possible to keep the man’s 
courage up, to convince him that he has a future, before he loses hope. 

Actually within the Defense Department there is not much coun- 
seling as things stand. There used to be more during World War II 
and also some during the Korean conflict. Then he gets to a VA 
hospital and they counsel him, but when he is dischar ged from there, 

say he is a Korean veteran, he goes over to the V. R. and E. program 

and is probably counseled by another man. Some place along the 
way he gets compensation and they may or may not pay attention to 
the rehabilitation possibilities. In all likelihood they do. He is 
trained, let us say, but in the VA program they do not have a mandate 
to follow up and see if the man is doing well. 

The Cratrman. Name the type of case you are talking about. Take 
the case of a man with 1 leg off or 2 legs off and follow it through. 

Mr. Marcu. Take a man | who has serious gunshot wounds, internal 
injuries. 

The Crratrrman. When should a man with serious gunshot wounds go 
intoa VA hospital? Orsay a man gets in a car wrec k over the weekend 
and has a broken neck. When should he leave the milit: ary hospital 
and go to a VA hospital? 
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Mr. Marcu. This was studied by the so-called Rusk Committee 
during the Korean conflict and there was action taken to va mares the 
removal of seriously injured men from the military hospital to a VA 
hospital. 

The Cnarman. Take a man seriously hurt in a car wreck. He stays 
in the military hospital until it is determined he has received maximum 
hospitalization. Then he goes to a VA hospital and may stay there 
for years. 

Mr. Marcn. That is right. Then after he is discharged he goes to 
V. R. and E. 

The Cuamman. Are you saying he should stay in a military hospital 
until he has received maximum hospitalization ¢ 

Mr. Marcu. The thing that impressed the Commission was that the 
success of this effort to rehabilitate people requires that the efforts to 
rehabilitate be initiated as soon as possible. 

The Cuarrman. I thought that was a field in which we had made 
wonderful strides. 

Mr. Marcu. We did make wonderful strides in it. The rehabilita- 
tion program, the whole concept of rehabilitation, has been wonder- 
fully developed in the last 10 or 15 years. There is no doubt about that. 
In the military hospitals and certainly in the VA hospitals, and again 
in the V. R. and E. program, the service rendered to the man while he 
is there is probably of the best. But when you look at the entire 
picture there is a lack of followthrough in the eves of the Commission. 
It felt you could go further in the direction of adhering to modern-day 
concepts of rehabilitation. 

Many people come to the VA hospitals not from military hospitals 
but from civilian life with service-connected ailments. There the 
orientation is not rehabilitationwise, it is compensationwise. The 
Commission felt that the focus ought to always be on whether you can 
fix this man up so that he can be a better and more useful citizen. 
Compensation is only a means, it is not the end. The end is human 
life and human endeavor and productive effort. 

This whole business of how long a man stays in a hospital is a very 
involved one. Nevertheless, viewed against this objective of doing 
something for the man rehabilitationwise, there was a good deal of 
thinking in the Commission that improvements could be made. Take 
this question of followup after training. Our rehabilitation experts 
stressed the importance of followup. Under Public Law 16 the only 
followup that occurred was if they came back and wanted their com- 
pensation claim adjusted or applied for Public Law 16 training. 

Mr. THomson. Mention is made of the number of veterans who 
had no percent of compensable disability. Did you give any thought 
to this: I have run into many veterans who have had service injuries 
and who adopt the attitude, “As long as this stays the way it is, O. K., 
I do not want anything from the Government; but if it gets more 
serious so that it interferes with my ability to take care of my family, 
then I would expect something out of it.” 

In our veterans’ program, is there a spot to take care of that type of 
man who just wants to make a matter of record that it is service- 
connected ? 

Mr. Marcu. I do not know that I could do justice to your question, 
Mr. Thomson. Obviously on the rolls of the Veterans’ Administra- 
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tion there are well over 1 million people whose so-called service- 
connected disabilities are not 10 percent in degree and who are not 
presently being compensated. These adjudications serve a purpose 
for civil service preference, for example. I am not sure whether they 

qualify them for VA medical care for that particular disability or not. 

Mr. Tomson. This statistical data shows there are 3.044 in that 
category. 

Mr. Marcu. Those are merely the cases of those who are receiving 
statutory awards, for example, tuberculosis cases that are arrested. 
Those just happen to be the statutory awards. There are 1.5 million, 
I think, who have been rated as having some kind of service-connected 
disability, but it is not large enough to equal 10 percent. 

The CHarman. Let us adjourn now and we will start Tuesday at 
10 o'clock on No. 9, where the Commission found : 


A serious overlap between the Veterans’ Administration disability compensa- 
tion and disability retirement programs of the armed services. 


And the Commission recommends: 


A study to eliminate duplication of effort and establish common standards. 


We will start with that at 10 o’clock Tuesday morning. 

Mr. Marcu. Thank you wey much. 

(Thereupon, at 11:55 a. m. Friday, May 18, 1956, the committee 
adjourned until Tuesday, he 99, 1956, at 10 a. m. ) 
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FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE PRESI- 
DENT’S COMMISSION ON VETERANS’ PENSIONS 
(BRADLEY COMMISSION) 


VUESDAY, MAY 22, 1956 


Houser or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON VETERANS’ AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to adjournment, in the 
hearing room of the House Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, Hon. 
Olin E. Teague (chairman) presiding. 

The Caiman. The committee will come to order. 

When we adjourned last week, we agreed to come back this morning 
to hear the technical staff of the Bradley Commission discuss their 
ideas as far as social security and our pension system are concerned. 

Mr. Kearney. Mr. Chairman ? 

The Cuarrman. General Kearney. 

Mr. Kearney. Will you hold up the witness’ testimony for a minute 
until I make a motion here ? 

Mr. Chairman, we have had hearings pro and con on this H. R. 
7886 for several weeks, and personally I think it is about time we 
voted it up or down. And for that purpose I make a motion that 
on Thursday of this week the committee meet in executive session to 
consider the bill for the purpose of either voting it up or down. 

The Cuarrman. The gentleman from New York has been a member 
of this committee for a long time and a Member of the House for a 
long time. I think he knows that I was willing to vote this bill up 
or down some time ago. The committee met and voted to hold these 
hearings, and if the committee wants to do something like that we will 
meet in executive session and take action on it. But at this moment 
the Chair would be constrained to rule the gentleman’s motion out 
of order and not recognize it for that purpose until we have com- 
pleted this hearing. Then we will call an executive meeting, and the 
committee can decide what they want to do. 

The gentleman from New York also knows that there are rules 
he can go through to bring this bill before the committee. But at 
the moment the Chair would rule him out of order on his motion. 

Mr. Kearney. Is there any chance, Mr. Chairman, of having this 
bill taken into consideration in executive session some day this week ? 

The Cuatrman. The chairman is leaving town in the morning at 
11: 15 and will be gone the rest of the week. It is on something that 
I had no control over and no way of preventing. 

Mr. Kearney. Then I understand, just for the purpose of informa- 
tion, that while the chairman is absent there will be no meetings of 
the committee ? 
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The Cuatrman. I had expected to talk with some members of the 
committee today about completing this thing we have started, which 
the committee voted todo. And after this is over, today, I would like 
to talk with members of the committee about completing it. But cer- 
tainly the chairman would like to be here when we vote on this bill. 
As the gentleman from New York well knows, the chairman has 
been ready to vote on this bill for a long time. I think after the com- 
mittee met and talked about this thing for an hour and a half and 
voted to take the line we have, the Chair would be less than fair if 
we did not decide to carry out what the committee decided to do. 

After this is over today, the Chair would be glad to talk with the 
gentleman from New York and any other members who feel like we 
should change our procedure. 

Mr. Kearney. Well, I certainly am not criticizing the chairman’s 
fairness. I have every reason to believe completely in the Chairman’s 
fairness. And I consider the chairman a very good friend of the 
gentleman from New York. 

The Cuarrman. That is certainly true. 

Mr. Kearney. But at the same time, we have heard the testimony 
of General Bradley and some of his staff and the reaction of some 
of the veterans organizations as concerning the Bradley report, and 
personally I think it is about time now that we did one thing or the 
other. 

The Cuarrman. As I said to the gentleman before, the gentleman 
from Texas would have been glad-to vote on this bill a long time ago. 

Mr. O’Brren. Mr. Chairman ¢ 

The Cuarrman. Mr. O’Brien. 

Mr. O’Brien. As I understand it, the Chair has ruled that the 
motion is out of order ? 

The Cuarrman. Right. 

Mr. O’Brien. And as I also understand it, the Chair is more than 
willing to meet with those who want action on the bill and to set a 
definite target date for such action. 

The CrHarrMan. Well, at the moment, the Chair would be inclined 
to say yes, that he would be very agreeable to setting a target date. 
But I think it should be an action of the committee, just like was when 
the committee voted to do what we are doing now. 

Mr. O’Brten. Mr. Chairman, the feeling I have is that actually 
the testimony we have already received on the pension bill stands 
pretty much by itself. The testimony we are receiving on the Bradley 
report is more of a parallel action. The two are not linked together. 
Because in the first place, we do not have the full Bradley report, and 
may not have it even this year. I understand there are to be sub- 
sequent reports. 

The Cuatrman. I think that is true. 

Mr. O’Brren. And one reason I think a great many members of the 
committee would like a target date is that we feel rather uncomfort- 
able as a result of the misapprehension that may be created that the 
hearings here might be a stalling action. I do not feel that they are. 
I feel that the veterans’ organizations have had an opportunity, a 
very fine forum, to discuss the Bradley report, as a result of these 
hearings. But at the same time, we do know the session is getting 
along, and I for one would like to see a vote one way or the other 
on the pension legislation. 
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Mrs. Rocers. Mr. Chairman, I would very much like to see a vote 
on it. As the chairman knows and as the committee knows, 1 wanted 
to have the veterans’ organizations heard, because I thought it would 

ive a certain amount of confidence to the veterans that were afraid 
they were going to be cut. I did not understand that there was going 
to be a hearing of the Bradley Commission. I thought we were only 
going to hear the veterans’ organizations. That was my request. 

The Cuarman. Mrs. Rogers, I think the motion said that there was 
one particular member who was very specific in his desire to hear the 
Bradley Commission explain a chart or two in their report. And 
the motion was that we would hear some of the technical staff of the 
Bradley Commission. 

Mrs. Rocers. I thought that motion was made and then withdrawn 
and you were then only going to hear the veterans’ organizations. 
Because I know the veterans are living in a perfect horror of the 
possibility of being cut. 

I wish very much we could have action on the bill. I know the 
veterans are in an agony of mind, and it is very hard for them. 

The Cuatrman. Dr. Long has asked that there be placed in the 
record a statement of John V. Abernathy, national commander of the 
ae Veterans of America, If there is no objection, it is so 
ordered. 


(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF JOHN V. ABERNATHY, NATIONAL COMMANDER, PACIFIC WAR 
VETERANS OF AMERICA 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I am John V. Abernathy, 
national commander of he Pacific War Veterans of America. My address is 
316 Caldwell Avenue, in the city of Newton down in the great State of North 
Carolina. I receive no salary nor any other emolument from the organization. 
Indeed there are no salaried officers in the entire organization. 

Our organization is composed of veterans of all wars and numerous armed 
conflicts beginning with with the War with Spain on down throuch the revent 
Korean conflict. As I recall, we have a few members who served in Indian 
hostilities. PWV, therefore, represents many shades of opinion, and while we 
may have our internal disagreements at times, I assure the committee that there 
is unanimous agreement among us with reference to the report of the President’s 
Commission on Veterans’ Pensions. 

We are unalterably opposed to it. 

We do not believe that determination of the national policy toward veterans 
and their survivors is properly the function of a Presidential commission: nor 
indeed of any branch or agency of Government except the Congress of the 
United States. From September 26, 1776, when the first national pension law 
was enacted by the Continential Congress all the way down through the war 
in Korea—with but a single exception, and a most regrettable exception—and 
many times over the Presidential veto—the Congress, and the Congress alone, 
has determined the national policy toward veterans, and were this not so there 
probably would not be such a thing as the Veterans’ Administration today. 

In the light of history, Mr. Chairman, we feel that the Congress of the United 
States will net now nor hereafter relinquish that vital prerogative; but if we 
should be wrong in this conclusion and if at some future time the Congress 
should delegate its powers to legislate for veterans, the writ of delegation would 
at the same time be the death warrant of the veteran population. I expect to 
develop that premise as I go along. 

Mr. Chairman, other than the scare graphs and fantastic prognosis there is 
actually little new in the Commission’s report. Every fundamental recom 
mendation, save two, has been highly and constantly tauvht and preached 
throughout the length and width of the land during the past 50 years. The 
major recommendation, i. e., the elimination of service pensions has heen pre- 
sented to the Congress many times. As recently as 1951, the President suggested 
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such a step—and in good Bradley Commission language—in his 1952 budget 
message to the Congress. Listen to this: 

“During the coming years, because we shall need to maintain Armed Forces, 
virtually all our ablebodied young men may be required to serve their country 
in its military forces. Before many years, nearly all the population may be 
veterans or the dependents of veterans. 

“This means a profound change in the social and economic import of Govern- 
ment programs which affect veterans. It requires a clear recognition that many 
of the needs of our veterans and their dependents can be met best through the 
general programs serving the whole population. Therefore, in legislation di- 
rected particularly to the problems of servicemen and their dependents, we 
should provide only for those special and unique needs which arise directly from 
military service. We should meet their other needs through general programs 
of the Government.” 

The philosophy and the phraseology are so nearly identical with much of the 
Commission’s report that it would be indeed surprising if the same person did 
not have a hand in writing tthe report. But long before 1951, we find another 
President on the Bradley stump. I cite the following bit of presidential philos- 
ophy proclaimed on October 4, 1933: 

“The first principle, following inevitably from the obligation of citizens to 
bear arms, is that the Government has a responsibility for and towards (sic) 
those who suffered injury or contracted disease while serving in its defense. 

“The second principle is that no person, because he wore a uniform must there- 
after be placed in a special class of beneficiaries over and above all other citizens. 
The fact of wearing a uniform does not mean that he can demand and receive 
from his Government a benefit which no other citizen receives. It does not 
mean that beeause a person served in the defense of this country, performed a 
basic obligation of citizenship, he should receive a pension from his Government 
because of a disability incurred after his service had terminated, and not 
connected with that service. 

“It does mean, however, that those who were injured in or as a result of their 
service are entitled to receive adequate and generous compensation for their 
disabilities. It does mean that generous care shall be extended to the dependents 
of those who died in or as a result of service to their country. 

“To these two broad principles the time has come, I believe, for us to add a 
third. There are many veterans of our wars to whom disability and sickness 
unconnected with war service has come. To them the Federal Government owes 
the application of the same rule which it has laid down for the relief of other 
cases of involuntary want or destitution. 

“In other words, if the individual affected can afford to pay for his own treat- 
ment he cannot call on any form of Government aid. If he has not the where- 
withal to take care of himself, it is first of all the duty of his community to take 
care of him and neat the duty of his State. [Italics mine.] Only if under these 
circumstances his own community and his own State are unable, after reason- 
able effort, to care for him, then, and then only, should the Federal Government 
offer him hospitalization and care.” 

There you have the same pauperistic philosophy. Just as the Bradley report 
suggests, the non-service-connected veteran would be thrown back on State relief. 

But, Mr. Chairman, the prevailing antipension philosophy had been thoroughly 
developed by Socialist college professors and large publications, such as the New 
York Times and World’s Work, and the standard antipension textbook—which 
became the antipension crowd’s bible—had been written long before 1933. 

Having sold several antipension articles to slick magazines and after delivering 
a series of antipension lectures at Columbia University which were enthu- 
siastically received in that pioneer hotbed of American socialism, Prof. William 
H. Glasson—having thus qualified himself—obtained a money grant from 
Alger Hiss’ old employer, the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, to 
enable him to write the desired antipension textbook, Federal Military Pensions 
in the United States, which was published by that foundation in 1918, and from 
1918 onward to 1934 Glasson’s book was the recognized antipension authority. It 
ranked just below the Holy Bible, Webster’s New International Dictionary, and 
the Encyclopedia Britannica. 

Throughout his biased and unscholarly work Glasson belittles, ridicules, 
smears, and misrepresents the Congress while at the same time extolling the 
virtues of every antipension official in the executive branch, and, although there 
is positively no evidence to support him, he pretends to believe that unscrupulous 
private interests and a corrupt Grand Army of the Republic were responsible for 
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the enactment of the Civil War Service Pension Act. Whereas the bill had been 
made a campaign issue and was recommended to the Congress by the President. 
He strongly implies that a considerable number of unnamed Members of Con- 
gress were bribed. Because President Monroe recommended the Revolutionary 
War Service Pension Act, Glasson accused that President of setting the precedent 
for all subsequent pension “evils.” 

Professor Glasson did not spare the veterans organizations nor the veterans 
newspapers. The Grand Army of the Republic is pictured as a selfish, ruthless, 
and irresponsible organization mainly engaged in public plunder. It was sinister, 
according to Glasson’s view, for the GAR to have a national legislative committee. 
Censiderable space is devoted to subtle attacks on the National Tribune and 
other unnamed veterans newspapers, and honorable lawyers who had represented 
illiterate pension Claimants most of whom lived hundreds of miles from the 
Bureau of Pensions in Washingtcen are held up as hungry vultures subsisting 
upon poor helpless pension applicants. He would have his readers believe that 
the Congress and President Benjamin Harrison put the Civil War Service Pen- 
sion Act upon the statute books for the benefit of lawyers handling pension 
claims. (In those days there was a $10 fee fixed by law—the maximum fee). 
Glasson’s book is the source tor that oft-repeated “Corporal Tanner quotation.” 
Corporal Tanner lost both of his legs in the Civil War, he was awarded the 
Congressional Medal of Honor, he was religiously honest and his moral character 
was beyond reproach. Two Presidents appointed him to high public office. In 
1889 President Harrison made Corporal Tanner Commissioner of Pensions, and 
in one of his speeches it was reported that he said: “I will drive a six-mule team 
through the Treasury.” Not only did the corporal deny the statement, but he 
proved that he didn’t make it. Yet Glasson repeats it in the body of his book 
though in a footnote he cleverly admits that the statement may have been denied 
but the substance of Tanner’s remarks meant the same thing. After lambasting 
the service pension system from all sides Glasson admits that the antipension 
crowd is in the minority and ends on this unhappy note: 

“Hostile public sentiment has not been sufficient in strength to prevent the 
growth of the most lavish military pension system in the history of the world 
* * * as a whole the system has received at least tacit approval.” 

The Glasson textbook occupied the antipension field until 1934, but as it ap- 
peared in 1918 and, therefore, did not deal with World War I veterans it became 
necessary to produce a new textbook to cover that war. Therefore another 
endowed institution was called upon. 

This was the Brookings Institution, of Washington, D. C., ““devoted to public 
service through research and training in the humanistic sciences.” The institu- 
tion made a detailed scientific survey of the Veterans’ Administration which was 
published in 1934 as: The Veterans’ Administration: Service Monograph of the 
United States Government No. 66. 

If Carnegie has not sued Brookings for outright plagiarism it has missed a 
golden opportunity. Service Monograph No. 66, written by Gustavus A. Weber 
and Laurence F. Scmeckebier, is nothing more than an abridgment of Glasson’s 
book with an extension to cover veterans’ legislation, ete., after 1918. 

While Service Monograph No. 66 is represented as an impartial report of the 
survey, it is no such thing. It is cunningly colored and slanted to make the 
Congress an irresponsible body while in general it exalts the executive branch to 
the moon. It is antipension throughout—taking up where Glasson left off. 

Like Federal Military Pensions in the United States, this brookings book hus 
little patience with veterans organizations and clearly indicates that the United 
Spanish War Veterans thwarted the whole will of the National Economy League 
and other big business interests improperly when the latter took over in 1932. 
Civil War veterans are also cast in an unfavorable light and the general under- 
tone throuchout is antipension. 

I trust that every Member of Congress, who has not done so will make the 
reading of these two books a must. 

It was natural, of course, that the newer Brookings book would immediately 
supplant Glasson’s older work. And if Glasson’s book had been the antipension 
bible, Monograph No. 66 no less, became the prayer book and “Old 66” as it was 
often affectionately called, held its undisputed place of authority until World 
War IT. 

World War II created an urgent demand for a new antipension textbook to 
deal with the veterans of that war. Glasson and “Old 66” did not meet the needs, 
and although the President had been made to espouse the antipension philospohy 
the new writing project did not get under way until 1955 when the President’s 
Commission on Veterans’ Pensions was appointed. 
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Now we have a new antipension textbook in the form of that Commission’s 
$300,000 report. From the antipension standpoint the new and graphically illus- 
trated textbook leaves nothing to be desired. Relying on the aforementioned 
Carnegie and Brookings books as sources, the Commission has produced an 
anthology that will be the standard antiveteran textbook until world war III 
comes. It will repose in every antiveteran newspaper’s morgue; it will find a 
place among the handbooks on every professor’s desk ; it will be required reading 
for every Government official concerned with the administration of veterans’ 
legislation and at $1.25 per copy the Government Printing Office should reap a 
windfall. 

The whole philosophy of the Commission’s report is Glasson’s ; and, Mr. Chair- 
man, let us note, Glasson’s principal propaganda media, such as the New York 
Times, have accepted the new antiveteran textbook with open arms. Glasson 
lives on! 

The principal objective of the Glassonites has always been to wrest veterans 
welfare in its entirety from the Congress and to place it under the executive 
branch; and in 1933 they joined forces with big business and obtained a brief 
success. During a moment of weakness the Congress actually delegated its con- 
stitutional powers to legislate for veterans to the executive branch. The Presi- 
dent was empowered to fix pension and compensation rates and the Administrator 
of Veterans’ affairs was made a supreme power. His decisions in all pension and 
compensation matters were made final. A veteran could not even appeal to the 
President, and regardless of how arbitrary or how unjust his decisions may be, 
even today, a veteran cannot appeal from a decision of the Administrator. The 
Commission, I note, would. continue those powers in the Administrator. So far 
as I know, no other official of the executive branch—not even a member of the 
Cabinet—was ever vested with such powers. 

What the Glassonites really want today entails much more than the act of 1933. 
They want the executive branch in complete control, the Constitution notwith- 
standing. They do not want you gentlemen to enact any veterans’ legislation 
not previously approved by the President. In fact, they would prefer to write all 
veterans’ legislation by Executive decree. Nearly all Glassonites, I find, are 
totalitarians at heart. Most of them will tell you that congressional functions 
are too awkward and too slow. Then they want to set up a propaganda mill in 
the Veterans’ Administration to broadcast their findings and to hand out their 
socialism to antiveteran news media. In this way, with the Bradley report as 
their texthook, they would hope to mold public opinion to their viewpoint. 

While this report may serve to help defeat pending service pension legislation, 
for several years at least the Congress will be disinclined to accept the recom- 
mended reforms; but, gentlemen, I warn you, this report will live on. Notwith- 
standing its bold challenge to national tradition and its fantastic prognosis, like 
Glasson, it will live on. It will be unrelentingly publicized and held as a club 
over your heads until the final day of reckoning. 

Mr. Chairman, I am grateful for this opportunity to present this statement, and 
in conclusion I want the record to show that I do not attack General Bradley 
personally. The country shall be forever grateful to him and I honor and respect 
him, but I am very sorry to find this great soldier keeping company with the 
Glassonites. But being the great soldier he is, he was given a job to do by his 
Commander in Chief and he did it to the best of his ability. 

On second thought, Mr. Chairman, we can. and do, indorse one of the Commis- 
sion’s recommendations. We agree with the Commission that service-connected 
disability compensation rates should apply to the war disabled and peacetime 
veterans alike. All disabled veterans are compensated for disability sustained 
while in the service of the Government as their employer. As an old soldier with 
vast military service—both in war and in times of peace—General Bradley is 
thoroughly conscious of the prevailing inequities in this respect. Obviously the 
disabled peacetime serviceman has to buy in the same market place with the 
disabled war veteran, and however sustained his disabilities are just as painful 
and detrimental to his earning powers. Under existing law the peacetime 
disabled men are compensated at 80 percent of war rates, and I trust this commit- 
tee will see fit to report a bill to remove that inequity. 


Mr. Kearney. Then as I understand it, Mr. Chairman, you have 
ruled my motion out of order. 
The Crarrman. That is exactly true. And if we get through before 


12, and the members of the committee would like to meet and talk this 
thing over, we will do that. 
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Mrs. Rogers. I would like to ask unanimous consent that we ad- 
journ before 12 and then go into executive session and talk it over. 
The CHaimman. The gentlewoman from Massachusetts, though, 
knows that the Chair was willing to vote a long time ago. 
Mr. Lone. How long are we to hear from the Bradley Commis- 
sion ¢ 
The Cuarrman. It is up to the committee. I certainly wanted to 
hear their discussion of the relationship of social security. I think 
there are some who are interested in hearing some material on housing. 
Mr. Epmonpson. I would like to ask some question concerning their 
income studies. When I have completed those, I have finished what 
I wanted to ask about. 
The Cuarrman. Mike, is your housing man here? 


STATEMENTS OF MICHAEL S. MARCH, J. HUGH ROSE, AND DR. 
GEORGE F. ROHLICH, PRESIDENT’S COMMISSION ON VETERANS’ 
PENSIONS; ACCOMPANIED BY MISS VOCILLE PRATT, BUREAU 
OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE, DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, 

AND WELFARE 


Mr. Marcu. Yes. We will go to social security, and then go to 
housing. 

Mr. Sisk. Now, mention was made of the possibility of an execu- 
tive session later this morning. The reason I am asking my question 
is that I am going to have to leave to go to another committee on a 
rather controversial vote at 10:30. Possibly I could get back. 

The CHamman. Certainly there is not going to be an executive 
session without a quorum of the committee here. That is for sure. 
I have already talked to Mr. Kearney and Mr. O’Brien about meeting 
and talking with them as soon as this is over. This is the first ap- 
proach that has been made to me to vote on this bill. I do not think 
it should be decided, here, in a couple of minutes, after the action of 
the committee of some time back. But if there is not a quorum here, 
certainly there is not going to be a meeting to discuss what the com- 
mittee does. 

Mr. Sisk. The point I was making, of course, was that I possibly 
could get back, say, at 11:30 if there was a possibility, and naturally 
IT would like to know. 

The CuHarrmMan. Would you call back over here about then? 

Mr. Sisk. Yes, I will do that. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. THomson. Mr. Chairman, today the public works appropria- 
tion bill is coming out on the floor of the House, I believe. Many of 
us are directly interested in that, and I would like to suggest that I 
would not want to continue past 12 o’clock on this. 

Mr. Lone. I cannot be here after 12 o’clock. 

Mr. THomson. It is of such vital importance to many of us. 

Mr. Kearney. Mr. Chairman, I agree with my colleague, Mr. 
Thomson. I have an amendment that I am very much opposed to on 
flood control up in my district on this public-works bill today, and 
if we could adjourn, say, at 11 o’clock this morning and then go into 
executive session, it would help out those members who are interested 
in this appropriation bill this afternoon. 
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The Cuarrman. I am certainly not willing to adjourn at 11 o’clock. 
The social security aspect of this and the housing aspect are two things 
I would certainly like to hear. And if we could get started and see 
how we get along, maybe we could complete it. I do not know. But 
I would cert: tinly like to get started on it and try it. 

Mr. March? 

Mr. Marcu. Mr. Chairman, on the recommendation of the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Veterans’ pensions, regarding veterans’ pen- 
sions, I only have a very brief general statement here that 1 would 
like to give you, kind of off the cuff, and then I am sure you have lots 
of questions. 

The statement I wanted to bring to your attention is essentially 
this: The problem of veterans pensions and their coordination with 
the general income maintenance programs essentially stems from the 
historical development of this country. You had in the 19th cen- 
wary-—— 

The Cuarman. Mike, we are all aware of that. We have gone 
over it before. Let us cet to the meat of this thing and push it along. 
We do not need to go back and discuss pensions in the 19th century. 

Mr. Marcu. All I wanted to say, Mr. Chairman, is that what we 
have got here is a set of pension programs that were developed in 
the decades gone by. In the last decades there have been developed 
a serious of OASI and other social-security programs which apply 
generally to all people. 

Now, what you have got here is essentially a problem in program 
planni ing, how ‘to develop sound programs. 

With that problem in mind, you have essentially this point: That 
the Veterans’ Administration programs in the past have been a means 
of keeping veterans from destitution. This is a recognized national 
objective. And with that objective in mind, I would like to just 
summarize what the recommendations of the President's Commis- 
sion on Veterans’ Pensions mean in this pension area. 

The Cuarrman. Mike, may I ask you one question first? What 
did the Bradley Commission consider a pension? Did they consider 
it a gratuity? Or did they consider it a continuing cost of war, 
something a veteran is entitled to? 

Mr. Marcu. Well, the Bradley Commission looked at these pen- 
sions as being payments to veterans who have no service-incurred dis- 
ability or payments to the dependents of such veterans, and regarded 
these payments as being made essentially as a recognition of the Na- 
tion’s obligation to keep people who have rendered meritorious serv- 
ice to the country from destitution. 

The essential view of the Commission on pensions was that they were 
provided to assure that these people had a minimum basis for living. 

The Crarrman. Actually, your statement, though, indicates that 
you people considered it a gratuity. Is that right? 

Mr. Marcu. I think there is no doubt about that, Mr. Chairman. 

The CnairmMan. All right. That is enough on that. 

What do you consider OASI? Is that something that a man has 
bought and paid for? And then from there, will you go to private 
insurance that a man might have? 

Mr. Marcu. Well, OASI is a national program which is carried on 
on the basis of law approved by the Congress. The basic purpose of 
OASI, old-age and survivors insurance, “that is, is to provide insur- 
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ance, social insurance, to people of the country, to workers of the 
country, against the hazards of old age or premature death. 

In other worls, OASI has a purpose of developing a general sys- 
tem which assures people who are in presumptive need, because they 
are old, or because their family provider has died prematurely, that 
they will have a basic floor of subsistence income. 

Mr. Kearney. Mr. C Yhairman, may I ask a question there? 

What is the difference between that and veterans who are in need? 

Mr. Marcu. Well, the difference is exactly the thing that the Com- 
mission on Veterans’ Pensions had difficulty in seeing. It believed 
that both sets of these programs are directed to this central problem 
of assuring people a minimum or basic subsistence income. 

Mr. Kearney. Is there anything in between providing any more 
under social security for a veteran who is in need than for any other 
individual who is in need 

Mr. Marcu. That is exactly, Mr. Kearney, the conclusion that the 
Commission reached. 

Mr. Kearney. Yes, but the Commission wants to put that under 
social security, as [ understand it. 

Mr. Marcu. No. The answer to that, Mr. Kearney, is “No.” It 
does not propose to put veterans’ pensions under social security. 

Now, I think that perhaps part of the problem that exists in con- 
sidering the recommendations of the President’s Commission is that 
they have not been fully understood. 

I would like to just state in a half a dozen points exactly what these 
recommendations mean in this pension area. And then you can go on 
from there. It will just take about 3 minutes, I think. 

Mrs. Rogers. May I ask a question ? 

The Cuamman. May he make the points first, so that we can have 
some continuity ¢ 

Make your points, and then I will recognize Mrs. Rogers. 

Mr. Maxcu. First, the recommendations of the President’s Com- 
mission on Veterans’ Pensions would continue the veterans pension 
program, the VA pension program, as a separate, independent pro- 
gram. The pension program would continue to provide, under the 
recommendations of the Commission, special protection to veterans 
and dependents of veterans, without service-connected disabilities, 
just as the pension program has done in the past. 

Secondly, under the recommendations of the Commission, the Vet- 
erans’ Administration would continue to provide cash disability pro- 
tection to veterans below age 65. This is something that has been the 
traditional or historic function of the veterans’ pension program. 
And this important service to veterans would be provided under the 
veterans program, just as it istoday. It is not provided under OASI, 
and it is today only provided to a very limited extent under public 
assistance. So this important benefit would continue to be provided 
for veterans who are disabled from non-service-connected causes. 

Thirdly, the recommendations of the President’s Commission would 
increase pension benefits, non-service-connected pension benefits, for 
married veterans, from $66.15, or $78.75, a month, to $105 a month. 
This would be an increase for married veterans—that is $105 a month 
for married veterans—of 59 percent or 33 percent. It is a pretty 
hefty increase. 
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Fourth, the recommendations of the Bradley Commission, the 
President’s Commission on Veterans’ Pensions, would liberalize the 
eligibility provisions for non-service-connected pensiens for families 
of World War II and Korean conflict veterans with good discharges, 
so that all of them who are in need would be eligible. In other words, 
the Bradley Commission recommendations look toward eliminating, 
taking off, this requirement, for World War II and the Korean con- 
flict veterans, of a service-connected disability for the family of the 
deceased veteran to be eligible for a non-Service-connected pension. 

Fifth, the Commission’s recommendations would bring standards 
for pension payments into line with a needs standard, so that larger 
benefits would be payable to those veterans or families of veterans 
who are in genuine need. And the benefits would be tailored, the 
examples the Commission cited as to levels of benefits were designed, 
to provide sufficient income for those who demonstrate real need, so 
that they could get along on a minimum standard of living, instead 
of, as they are doing today, having te get by with what is clearly just 
a partial contribution to their living expense. 

Sixth, the recommendations would adjust the standards for pay- 
ment of pension benefits so that the pension benefit levels would be 
more in line with the level of budgeted benefits under the public- 
assistance program and would be consistent with the ultimate average 
OASI benefits that will be paid when the OASI program reaches 
reasonable maturity. This recommendation is tied to the preceding 
one, and it looks toward achieving a coordination of benefits under 
OASI and VA pensions when the OASI program reaches maturity, 
or reasonable maturity. This recommendation will mean that you 
will avoid the duplication in VA pension payments and the OASI 
payments that will result in increasing proportions if existing laws 
are continued unchanged. 

Now, as you know, OASI comes out of this system financed through 
a payroll tax, and the VA pensions are paid from general tax revenues. 

The Cuarrman. Right there, you do not consider OASI any differ- 
ent than pensions? You do not think a man has paid for that and is 
entitled to it? 

Mr. Marcu. If I can just state one more point, I will answer your 
questions? 

The Cuarrman. You do not think he should get both OASI and 
pension ¢ 

Mr. Marcu. I think my next.point covers that point pretty well, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Seventh, the recommendations of the President’s Commission, then, 
mean that VA pensions would be given a status in between OAST and 
public assistance. OASI would be recognized as the basic social- 
welfare or income-maintenance program of the country, as it is under 
the laws today, which are the laws which have been enacted by the 
Congress. Public assistance, on the other hand, is a last resort pro- 
gram for people. Benefits under it are paid on a basis of individual 
need. 

Now, under the Commission’s recommendations, the VA pension 
program would continue to exist to protect the veterans, give the vet- 
eran and his family special protection, where that protection under 
OAST is not adequate to give him or his family, when they are in pre- 
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sumptive need, enough income for sustaining a minimum basic stand- 
ard of living. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, on this questien, then 

The Cuarrman. Before you lave that, Mike, what is the difference 
in social security and sivil-service retirement and railroad retirement 
and a number of such things. The Federal Government contributes 
to all of those. 

Mr. Marcu. You have there a range of programs. Mr. Chairman. 
At the one extreme you have what are known as staff retirement sys- 
tems. You find them in industry, and you find in the Government 
programs like civil-service retirement and the military retirement 
program. Eligibility for benefits and benefits are generally, under 
these staff programs, geared to length of service. They are usually in 
the category of what you might call deferred compensation. They 
have the dual purpose of helping the worker, but also an important 
function of keeping the worker glued to his job, you might say. 

The Crarman. Isn’t social security exactly the same thing, except 
on a civilian basis? 

Mr. Marcu. No. When you get down to social security, Mr. Chair- 
man, it has as its fundamental purpose the recognition of what I 
might call the principle of divided risk. 

We have recognized nationally that it is an obligation of the Govern- 
ment to provide people who are in need a certain amount of minimum 
income. You cannot let people die on the street. 

Now, thus it was that the Congress passed the social security pro- 
gram. And it is financed from payroll taxes, levied today on 9 out of 
10 jobs. The benefits under the social-security program in part recog- 
nize prior contributions by the worker and by his employer, but they 
also, under the benefit formula, are basically geared to a recognition 
of presumptive need. 

You have a limit on the total benefits you can draw. You havea floor 
on the minimum benefits you can draw. And the formula is weighted 
in such a way that by and large what you aim to do through the OAST 
program in the cases of loss of income due to retirement at age 65 or 
due to the premature death of the family wage earner, is to give the 
family certain basic income. 

OAST is a social program basically aimed at, on an insurance basis, 
providing people protection again presumptive need. It does not get 
down to what you have in the third category of programs, which is 
public assistance. There it is a question of the individual who is bereft 
of income going in and laying his individual case on the table before 
the caseworker, and then, on the basis of his actnal situation, getting a 
grant on a month-to-month basis from the State or local government. 

Now, as you know, the public-assistance program then is based on 
individual need and not on presumptive need. 

The CHatrrman. Mike, if there is a difference between civil-service 
retirement systems for the Federal employees and the social-security 
system for civilian employees working out in private industry, I can- 
not tell the difference. How you can separate one from a veteran 
pension and not separate the other, including a number of other pro- 
grams, I do not understand. 

Mr. Marcu. Mr. Chairman, the essential difference is simply this, 
that OAST is not tied to any particular employment and not to any 
particular firm. 
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The Cuarrman. But it is still for the same purpose? 

Mr. Marcu. It is nationwide. The worker carries this OASI pro- 
tection into whatever job he goes, whether it is working for General 
Motors, United States Steel, or even farming today. “It is general 
social insurance. <A staff retirement plan is usually geared to a setup 
by a particular employer. And asa matter of fact, the theory of these 
programs is that, OASI being basic, then staff ‘retirement systems 
usually supplement it. 

Now, it 1s regarded in our American system as a desirable objective 
for people to provide for their own future security, And thus, whether 
you do it though buying insurance individually, or whether you do 
it through an employer’ s particular staff retirement system, the con- 
ception is that it is all right and desirable and the OASI theory looks 
toward having supplementary protection through these staff retire- 
ment systems. But they are basically very different. 

The Cuarmman. One other point. The Commission strongly en- 
dorsed H. R. 7089, did you not? 

Mr. Marcu. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. What does that do so far as military requirements 
of career personnel are concerned? The sum and substance of it was 
that you put OASI on top of retirements in that bill. 

Mr. Marcu. That is the way it was left, and apparently that is the 
way it is going through the Congress. 

The Cuarrman. W hy would you recommend that in that bill, and 
yet come along here for a general pension program for veterans and 
say that they should be separated and one should take the place of the 
other ? 

Mr. Marcu. The essential point is that the military retirement 
system, which you are dealing with in that case, is a staff retirement 
system. There, by and large, “benefits are geared to length of service. 
They are in recognition of a man having rendered service throughout a 
lifetime career. “Many companies have such systems. And when you 
look back over industry practice, you have had an adjustment gen- 
erally of the staff retirement systems to take into account the fact that 
OAST has come into the picture. 

Now, you have, in this kind of thing, got to view it in the historical 
context. The staff retirement systems in many cases were there before 
OASI came along. And some companies have adjusted their staff 
retirement benefits on an offset or additive basis to take account of the 
fact that OASI has now come in and is improving the level of benefits. 
Others have not. And on this military thing true, they leave it that 
way, that you can pay OASI on top of the staff retirement program, or 
vice versa. 

In effect, really, OASI would be a basic level of protection, and for 
those who happen to stick with military service—the 3 to 5 percent who 
stic ‘k for 20 or 30 years—will get military retirement on top of OASI. 

3ut when you get down to it, Mr. Chairman, it is still true that 95 or 97 
percent of the people who serve in the military service do not stay 
long enough in that service to ever draw this career staff retirement 
benefit for military retirement. You are dealing here with a small 
minority of career people. 

The Cuarrman. General Kearney ? 
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Mr. Kearney. Well, I am listening with a great deal of respect to 
your testimony here, but I want to make this personal observation. 
And I have thought so for several years. 

The ultimate goal of certain people is to put all veterans compensa- 
tion into social security. And as an individual, I want to inform all 
concerned that I am not in favor of that. 

Mr. O’Brien. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Krarney. Yes. 

Mr. O’Brien. I think we are being asked, here, to accept OASI as a 
semicharity. I noticed you made a distinction between the length of 
service, the continuity of service. But the OASI contributions by the 
employer and the employee go with his job, no one else’s 

Now, a man might be a bricklayer or in some other tr: ade, where he 
cannot have that continuity. And it seems to me also that by ‘deduct ing 
social-security payments from the pensions, you are creating a rather 
special limbo or semicharity for the veteran. 

Now, supposing two veterans reach the age of 65 and both would be 
eligible for pensions. You are suggesting in your proposal that the 
one veteran be denied the social security, or a part of it, which he has 
earned, toward which he has contributed, and the other lose nothing. 
So you are in a sense, it seems to me, penalizing veterans who have 
outside income which they have earned through contributions, whether 
it is social security or anything else. 

Mr. Kearney. On that statement, I thoroughly agree with the gen- 
tleman from New York. But I still go back to my original question, 
concerning the social security for those, as you stated, who were in 
need, but who actually earned that social security after long years of 
wor k, and taking, on the other hand, the veteran who reaches, we will 
say, the age of 65, who is in need. And it looks to me as though they 
are attempting to deny him his just dues. 

Mr. Marcu. Mr. Chairman, if I could say a word on Mr. Kearney’s 
first proposition : 

I think, Mr. Kearney, that perhaps I failed to get the first point 
in my little summary across to you, sir, that the recommendations of 
the Commission do not look toward the incorporation of veterans’ pen- 
sions into OASI. They would maintain a separate, independent vet- 
erans’ pension program just as it is today. It would continue in the 
VA. The payment of those benefits would be made directly by the VA 
to veterans. It would not be a part of the OASI program. And the 
veterans pension program, as I pointed out, would continue to do many 
things for veterans that are not done tod: ay through the OASI pro- 
gram for the general population. 

For example, the veterans’ pensions would continue to provide dis- 
ability protection, and indeed at much higher rates for married vet- 
erans than are provided today. 

Mr. Kearney. Now I will yield to the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. Marcu. Before that, sir, could i just go to this other point, of 
the comment over here of Mr. O’Brien ? 

In the OASI program, the insurance for the man does not go with 
the job. Rather, it goes with the man’s employment history. 

Mr. O’Brien. Well, that is another word for a job, I would think. 

Mr. Marcu. He may have held a whole series of jobs and a whole 
series of different industries may have been involved. And the point I 
was making there, sir, is that whereas a staff retirement plan gears a 
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man’s benefit program to a job with a particular company, OASI 
gears it to general employment. 

The second point I was making with respect to that is that, true, 
covered wages and employment history are an important basis for 
securing insured status, and to a considerable extent benefits are geared 
to average wages. But nevertheless, the cartegories of beneficiaries 
selected, for example widows with children or such as that, and the 
-alculation of benefits through a weighted formula, gives great weight- 
ing to what you might call social recognition of presumptive need. 

Mr. O’Brien. Just to spell it out, 1s it not a fact that under your 
recommendation a veteran who would be entitled to a pension of $74 
a month, non-service connected, over 65, and who also is entitled to 
$66 a month social security—that that $66 would be deducted from 
the $74? Is that correct? 

Mr. Marcu. That is right, sir. 

Mr. O’Brien. Now, another veteran might have no social security 
at all; so they would wind up all even. 

Mr. Marcu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. O’Brien. So you are at least, even though you may differentiate 
between social security and these civil-service retirements, taking 
something away from that veteran, because he has contributed some 
money to the pot. 

Mr. Marcu. It is a good question whether anything is being taken 
away from anyone. 

Mr. O’Brien. If they took my social security away from me, I would 
feel | was entitled to it and it is not a charity. 

Mr. Marcu. It is society’s responsibility. What this country has 
done since 1935, is to recognize that we should insure all people who 
work against the common hazards of loss of income through old age 
and through premature death. 

Now, we used to provide similar protection only for veterans. So, 
now that you have a general social security program, which gives 
dollars to people who are presumed to be in need. There is another 
point. It is not an individual measurement of need, but you set up 
certain conditions under which you presume need to exist under 
OASI. Anyway, these OASI dollars are good dollars. They buy 
groceries and do all the things that veterans’ pensions used to do 
only for veterans. At that point in your national policy, then, it 
seemed to the Commission appropriate to step back and say, Now, 
since we have got these OASI dollars flowing to 90 percent of the 
people—that is what it is going to be in a few years—then should 
you not reconsider your standards under the veterans’ pension pro- 
gram and pay a pension only to supplement where OASIT is not ade- 
quate to do what you feel is a desirable standard? Or to pay a pension 
to a veteran who does not have an income from OASI ? 

Now, you might say it is taking it away in terms of present law. 
But anyway, in the opinion of the Commission, what they thought 
is that it made a lot of sense to make sure that these programs were 
properly geared together, so that you have got a reasonable level of 
basic benefits and complete protection, for the veterans, in a sensible, 
rational way. 

Mr. O’Brien. May I ask you this: Do you consider social security 
and railroad retirement pretty much the same, based on need, and so 
forth? I know there are distinctions. But I mean, in the main. 
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Mr. Marcu. That is a good question, sir. And my answer to it is 
this: that the railroad retirement system is a cross between a staff 
retirement system and a social insurance system. 

Mr. O’Brien. Just as this proposal is a cross between public assist- 
ance and—— 

Mr. Marcu. No; it is a little different. The railroad retirement 
system has got itself, through the 1951 amendments, through the inter- 
change agreements, worked in with OASI in such a way that both 
financially and in terms of benefit computations, it serves the OASI 
pares for railroad workers and then goes on beyond and provides 
staff retirement protection. So it is a lot different. 

Mr. O’Brien. But you are aware that you can collect under the iaw 
both railroad retirement and social security. 

Mr. Marcu. I don’t think, sir, you can. 

Mr, O’Brien. I know you can. You can, very definitely. If you 
are qualified for social security and also qualified for railroad retire- 
ment, you can collect both. 

Mr. Marcu. Well, under 10 years of railroad service, I know it is 
very clearly the case that you cannot. Because the railroad retire- 
ment credits are shifted over to OASI to build up the OAST base. 
Beyond 10 years, I have been away from this a little bit—I know in 
survivor benefits you can’t get both of them. Now, whether beyond 
this 10-year period you can get both railroad retirement and OASI 
I am not sure—perhaps for separate periods of service. I would have 
to check it. 

Mr. O’Brien. When you check it, you will find that it istrue. Then 
you will find a situation here where the law does not deduct from rail- 
road retirement the social-security benefits, but it will deduct from a 
veteran’s pension social-security benefits. 

Now, it seems to me that we are not only saying that the veteran is 
entitled to no preference over anyone else, but that he is entitled to 
less preference than the railroad man. 

Mr. Marcu. You see, Mr. Congressman, what happens is that when 
you pass legislation on a lot of these programs, inconsistencies do tend 
to creep in. And it is perhaps not the kind of approach that this 
Commission took, not too good an idea to hew too closely to the prece- 
dents that might have been established on a piecemeal basis. 

What the Commission was trying to do was to step back and ration- 
ally view the development of these programs. I might say in a very 
sympathetic fashion from the standpoint of the veteran, because they 
wanted to do the right thing by the veterans. And they ended up 
by saying, “Allright. Let’s improve the benefits for veterans who are 
in genuine need. Let’s give them enough to live on, and at the same 
time, for those who subsistence needs are by and large filled through 
OASI or through their staff retirement plan or because they are able 
to work—well, obviously, in a program which is predicated essentially 
on a requirement or a recognition of need, like the veterans’ pension 
program is, there is no real justification for paying double benefits.” 

Now, I should point out that the way things are under existing law, 
a veteran can draw the maximum OASI benefit of $108.50 or $162.80, 
if he is married and his wife is over 65, and still, on top of that, get the 
maximum VA pension that is provided. The Commission did not see 
how, with this kind of OASI income, you could in good conscience 
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continue to pay money to the veteran out of the General Treasury. If 
his basic income is provided through OASI or some other source, 
presumably his rea] need is basically filled. 

So it had this comment, that the income limitations under the VA 
program today are too high. And moreover, it had this second com- 
ment, that they operate in an inequitable fashion, because they are 
on this all-or-nothing basis. If you are a dollar under, you get $945. 
If you are a dollar over, you are out in the cold. 

And thus it did two things. It said, Let’s set these income limits 
on a lower plane, geared to public assistance, so that you get a more 
realistic recognition of what need is. And second, put the income 
limit on a sliding scale basis, so that the man who does go out and 
work and earns a little bit won’t lose his entire pension because he 
earns an extra dollar, but will just have a pro rata reduction. And it 
felt that it had made a substantial contribution toward a more ra- 
tional coordination of these two programs, which today apply to half 
of our total population. 

You are not dealing with a small minority of people. You are deal- 
ing now with half of the total population of this country. 

Mr. Epmonvson. Mr. Chairman, could I go back to a question of 
some time ago? 

The CHarrMan. Mrs. Rogers had a question. 

Mrs. Rogers. I am not going to take the time of the committee. I 
will pick it up from the record. But the thing that appalls me is 
that it seems to me perhaps I am wrong, but I cannot find that your 
Commission gives any consideration to the fact that a man served, 
the fact that a man was away from his family, the fact that a man 
could not get as good a job when he came back, the fact that a man 
has been disabled and has not been able to establish service connection. 
It seems to me that none of those things have been taken into consid- 
eration. 

I will just make that statement and pick it up on the record, because 
I think we would be 14 months on it, here. 

Mr. Marcu. Could I say that as a matter of fact the Commission 
did give a great deal of consideration to that? And as you note, it 
decided that it is appropriate to maintain a veterans’ pension program 
to take care of the needs of veterans where those needs are not taken 
care of through our basic social insurance program. So it did recog- 
nize them. 

Mrs. Rocrers. As you said, there is no difference, really. General 
Bradley said there was no difference between a veteran without a dis- 
ability and a civilian. You have answered my question. I will not 
ask any more questions, because I am anxious to get on. 

Mr. Marcu. The Commission said that it could not see, after re- 
adjustment, how there was real difference between a veteran and a 
nonveteran. In back of that lay thousands of pages of research about 
the conditions of military service and the amount of assistance that 
we today, particularly through the readjustment benefits bills, give 
veterans. Now, after all that is said and done, it did recommend 
continuation of a pension program for veterans. 

The Cuarrman. Dr. Long, did you have a question ? 

Mr. Lone. No. I will pass. 

The CHarmman. Mr. Thomson ? 
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Mr. Tomson, I do not like to take up the time, but I am a bit 
confused on some matters I should like to have straightened out. 

First of all, it was stated that the point that social security should 
be taken into consideration, as you suggest, was nothing new. As I 
understand it, at the present time, social security is counted as income 
in computing the $1,400 or $2,700 of income limitation. Is that 
correct 

Mr. Marcu. Yes; it is counted. But the problem is, Mr. Thom- 
son, that the income limitations today are $1,400 and $2,700. 

Mr. THomson. All right. We will get to that. But it is correct 
that it is counted in, then, in computing the income. So your objec- 
tion gets back to the proposition of this dollar cutoff, then, that at 
$1,399 you get the pension if single and at $1,400 you do not get it. 

Mr. Marcu. And more precisely, that is one point the Commission 
had, the nature of this dollar cutoff, but more importantly it also 
felt that the level of the dollar cutoff was too high. Because as things 
stand today, a man can still get a pension, although his income from 
OASI or from outside sources plus the pension, if he is single, can 
total as much as $2,345, and $3,645 if he is married. Now, in addition 
he can have insurance income payable on a monthly basis, which is 
not counted, and many other te of excepted income. Thus the 
Commission basically said these income limits as they work today 
are not a realistic measure of need. They result in the payment of 
pensions to people whose total incomes are far in excess of what you 
might regard realistically as a measure of need. 

Mr. THomson. Now, as a new member of this committee, 1 thought 
if you got over $1,400 and you were single you did not get a pension. 
How can you get $2,345 ? 

Mr. Marcu. You can get $1,400 plus $945. 

Mr. THomson. Plus $945 of what? 

Mr. Marcu. Pension. 

Mr. TxHomson. Oh, pension. That would bring him up to $2,345? 

Mr. Marcu. That is right. 

Mr. THomson. But he could not be making $2,345 otherwise and 
still get pension. 

Mr. Marcu. But his total income, the two together, can go up to 
$2,345, which is a pretty hefty income. 

Mr. TxHomson. A single man could go as high as $2,400, almost, 
total sustenance under this program. 

Mr. Marcu. And he in addition can have insurance income or what- 
not, which is going to be outside of it. 

Mr. Tuomson. Which is outside of it? 

Mr. Marcu. Yes. 

Mr. Tuomson. Now, then, if I understand you correctly, here, what 
you say is to count OASI in his income, count his earned income 
and unearned income, his earned income maybe being counted for 


a percentage, and up to a certain income level say, “We ought to bring 
a man up to this.” 


Mr. Marcu. That is right. 

Mr. Tuomson. And if he has unearned income, plus his percentage 
of earned income, plus OASI, that leaves him $600 short, you would 
prepare to give him the $600 to bring him up to that. 

Mr. Marcu. The Commission’s recommendation in effect is a guar- 
anty of minimum income for all veterans who are determined to be 
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in need. If they have a disability and are unemployable, you would 
guarantee them minimum income, and you would in effect take what- 
ever outside income they may have and pay them the difference to 
bring them up to this guaranty. 

Mr. Kearney. Did I understand you to say $2,300 was a pretty 
hefty income? 

Mr. Marcu. It is for an individual who is single, if you are looking 
at it from the standpoint of need. 

Mr. THomson. You mean he can live on it. 

Mr. Marcu. You do not do this, for example, under public assist- 
ance. Typically under public assistance they budget for a single indi- 
vidual some place on the order of $65 or $70 a month. That is about 
$840 1 year. There are hundreds of thousands of people in this coun- 
try who have incomes at age 65 and over that are below the public 
assistance standards. Here you take an income of up to $1,400, and 
you pay $945 on top of it. The Commission did not feel this was a 
realistic standard of need. 

Mr. Tuomson. In other words, what you are saying is that you say 
you think there are inequities in the present system of pensions, be- 
cause one man gets it for being a dollar under and another man is 
denied it because he has a dollar more coming in, and it distorts equal 
treatment of almost identical need to the extent of the pension. Is 
that about what it gets down to? 

Mr. Marcu. That is exactly it, Mr. Thomson. The veteran pen- 
sioner, whose pension plus outside income is $2,345, is drawing $945 
of tax-free income at public expense. Other people, single people with 
incomes of $2,345 a year, are going to be paying substantial taxes to 
the Federal Government to support him. 

Mr. Tuomson. Then the other veteran, who is getting $1,399, is 
going to be paying taxes to give the first guy an extra $700 break. 

Mr. Marcu. Sure. 

Mr. THomson. So what you are saying is that if our pensions are 
based upon need, if that is the theory for a pension law, in fairness 
we should take that into consideration. Is that what it gets down to? 

Mr. Marcu. Exactly so. And the Commission concluded that if 
there was any purpose to these pensions it was need; that this has 
been the here 2. aes traditional purpose. You can glorify it with 
service, with the concept of military service, but, by and large, when 
you get down to basics and strip away all the words, the central core 
purpose has been to keep the veteran from dying in the street. 

Mr. Txuomson. Now, getting back to OASI, I do not understand 
why you maintain that it is a social program. I mean, I am inclined 
to agree with Mr. O’Brien and others who express that it is something 
that vou buy and you pay for. Your employer makes a contribution, 
the employee makes a contribution, and we hope that it is actuarially 
and financially sound. I seriously question it, and I think it is gen- 
erally regarded that we have to increase the input if we are going to 
make it so. 

But still I am inclined to look at it as something that is bought and 
paid for. I happen to save been in a noncovered profession in private 
life. It seems to me that what you are saying is that, sure, OAST is 
income that you buy and pay for by putting aside a part of your earn- 
ings, but, as a lawyer, who is not under it, if I buy bonds with that 
114 or 21% percent of my salary and use that to provide for my old 
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age, my bond income is counted in as income, is it not, in determining 
whether or not I am entitled to a pension? 

Mr. Marcu. I would like to have Dr. Rohrlich try to answer that 
one. 

Mr. Tuomson. What I am trying to get to, though, March, is this: 
That I seem to make better sense of what you are trying to say if you 
say that OASI is bought and paid for, that it is a retirement pro- 
gram, that it is income to the man, just like income off of bonds that 
I might put my money into or income off of annuities or something 
like that. So that therefore it should be included in the income in 
determining the need. Is that what your thinking is? 

Mr. Marcu. I think you are quite right. I do not think it makes 
much difference whether it is bought and paid for, what the answer 
to that argument is. The man is still getting the dollars. Those 
dollars buy groceries. As long as he is getting dollars, in the eyes of 
the Commission it makes no difference where the dollars come from, 
as long as they are good dollars. He does not need another grant of 
the same magnitude from the Government to sustain himself. 

The Cuarrman. Would the gentleman yield to the gentleman from 
Louisiana ? 

Mr. Tomson. He was going to confirm or explain that. 

Dr. Rouruicu. Sir, I would like to confirm your conception of the 
Commission’s idea of the function of social insurance and of OAST in 
particular. The Commission was very conscious of the fact that it is 
protection which is fully or in part—we do not have to clarify that— 
paid for, certainly in part paid for by the employee. As a matter of 
fact, the Commission felt very strongly this that was a distinguishing 
characteristic which ought to be taken into account when you set 
pension levels. 

You will recall that the Commission suggested, by way of example, 
a couple of pension rates for your consideration. The way this rec- 
ommendation came about was precisely the way that you traced for 
the committee here, sir. The Commission took cognizance of the fact 
that there was now in existence a general social insurance program, the 
protection of which is bought at a certain expense to the person pro- 
tected. The Commission felt that this effort ought to be recognized, 
and that a person who is given comparable protection in the form of 
a gratuitous pension—because he does not have OASI protection, or 
because his OAST protection is related to his prior earnings and in 
his case prior earnings were too low to yield him an adequate benefit 
to live on (measured, that is, in terms of what is considered adequate 
for the rest of the population) —that such a person perhaps ought not 
to draw more or conceivably not as much in the form of a pension as 
the average person insured under OASI, will be receiving in OASI 
benefits. In this they did not refer to OAST levels today but at a 
time when that program has reached reasonable maturity, as they 
phrased it, and the average benefits are considered to be adequate for 
general purposes. 

Mr. Tuomson. Thank you. 

Mr. Lone. In other words, the man who is not covered by social 
security, under your plan, would be just as well off for pension pur- 
poses as the man who did carry it. 

Dr. Rourricn. Not quite, sir. It was the Commission’s idea that 
the person who has had substantial earnings and has spent consider- 
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able time in covered employment, and therefore draws a representative 
social security, meaning old-age and survivors insurance benefit, ought 
to be a wee bit better off. The Commission considered it undesirable, 
from a social policy point of view, to gear the gratuitous pension to 
the same level that will be reached at a future time, and not too long 
from now, under the old-age and survivors insurance program. They 
felt that a level more in line with the public assistance program was— 
in justice to those that made their contributions under OASI—a more 
suitable gage for the pension. 

Mr. Lone. However, this man has paid his money into OASI. 
Suppose he should have chosen to invest that money somewhere else 
and did not put it into social security. Then would you deduct from 
that, too? 

Dr. Rouruicu. Yes, sir. The idea of the Commission was that one 
dollar is as good as another dollar, regardless of the source. They 
felt that in order to be consistent, you ought to take into account any 
income that a person receives, no matter whether he paid for it under 
OASI or whether he paid for it in the sense that he refrained from 
using the money and put it in the bank and is now drawing interest 
from it. The Commission felt you ought to consider all money income 
and that you ought to find out whether it does or does not give the 
veteran as much as the Government is willing to underwrite for him. 
Then, if his income does not come up to that level, you give him the 
balance by way of a pension. 

Mr. Lona. Then, if it does not come up to it, and he receives the 
pension that we provide for him, if he is a soldier, then he loses his 
social-security money that he has paid in. 

Dr. Rowruicn. Well, sir, you may construe it that way. But the 
way the Commission saw it, the veterans’ pension was a reserve line 
of protection, as it were. The pension would come into play only 
where a gap was left after OASI and all other income had been taken 
into consideration. The Commission felt that the primary thing 
was the current protection under OASI. 

And incidentally, for that matter, Mr. Chairman, under railroad 
retirement, civil service—any of these programs. And if that benefit 
was not enough, then the pension would come into play. The Com- 
mission very clearly made the pension the secondary thing. 

Mr. THomson. Right there, on that, if a man is drawing compen- 
sation for service-connected disability, which he has paid for in blood, 
he does not get pension on top of that; does he? 

Dr. Ronruicn. No, sir. 

Mr. THomson. You cannot say that he has lost his compensation 
because he did not get his pension. In other words, we are counting 
compensation for service-connected disabilities in when we come to 
considering whether or not a man gets a non-service-connected pen- 
sion; are we not? 

Dr. Romrutcn. The two cannot very well compete. 

Mr. THomson. That is what I say. We recognize it there. And 
yet we do not, in your estimation, on OASI. 

Dr. Ronriicu. Sir, I am not clear if I understand you. Are you 
assuming that both can be paid at the same time? 


Mr. THomson. No; I say you cannot pay them both at the same 
time. 
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Dr. Romruicu. Then I agree with you. 

Mr. Tomson. So in a sense, under this argument that you are tak- 
ing a man’s OASI away from him, if you do not let him have it, 
and pension too, in a sense we are taking his compensation away from 
him right today, when we do not give him a pension on top of it. 

Dr. Rouruicw. Yes; that is the point I tried to make clear, sir; 
namely, that it was not a matter—in the Commission’s view—of taking 
away something. The Commission viewed the pension as a gratuity 
given in recognition of past service and need. Where there was no 
need, the Commission felt there was no gratuity coming. Where there 
was need, the Commission felt a pension ought to be given. 

Mr. Tomson. In other words, it was based on need, and you would 
like to remove the inequities as far as paying it on a basis need. Is 
that what you are getting down to? 

Dr. RowruicH. Fhat is correct. The Commission felt that the pen- 
sion ought to be related to need. The Commission viewed “need” 
very strictly as being in want, similarly to the way it is defined under 
public assistance. 

Mr. THomson. Or not having reasonable sustenance. You do not 
want them to be in want; do you? 

Dr. Rouruicx. The Commission made a distinction on that point 
between public assistance standards, that are rather carefully arrived 
at, and actual public assistance payments. The standards are by no 
means generous, but they are supposed to be adequate. However, 
while all States, have such standards, some of them deviate from them 
in their actual practice. Frequently, due to lack of funds, some States 
pay less than their own standards would obligate them to pay. The 
Commission proposed that in regard to veterans’ pensions similar 
standards should not only be adopted but also carried into effect any- 
where in the country, and thus veterans and their dependents could 
count on this protection without having to go through the public 
welfare process. That was the Commission’s differentiation between 
the proposed pension levels and actual public assistance payments. 

Mr. Tomson. Now, I have taken up more time than I intended to 
here. A lot of statements have been made, and I do not know how 
the public has got that idea, that under this line of reasoning that the 
Commission has indulged in, immediately a lot of people would be 
cut off our pension rolls. 

Now, as I look at it, it might be the exact opposite. Because the 
man who is making $2,400 and getting nothing today, if we set suste- 
nance at $2,600, or something, may come in for a $200-a-year pension. 

Would you clarify that for me? Just how many people would be 
knocked off the rolls, if you have computed that, by this process? 

Mr. Marcu. Mr. Thomson, I will take that one. And I will say 
this: That the Commission was not primarily concerned with the 
problem except in terms of general principles. But we did ask the 
Veterans’ Administration on this pension problem to look into the 
effect of the Commission’s recommendations on the existing pension 
roll. Now, by and large you have to make a lot of assumptions, but 
when they wound up with the best job that they could do, it would 
mean that in the disability pension area—talking strictly now of 500,- 
000 or 600,000 non-service-connected disability pensioners—it would 
only mean that about 15 percent of those whose incomes are at the 
top might be dropped. 
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When you get down to the widows, on the other hand, where there 
are over 400,000 cases now this would mean an increase of about 10 
percent in the existing roll. Thus when you consider the whole thing 
it gets down to a modest number. What you would be doing is taking 
some whose incomes are up here in the two or three thousand dollar 
bracket off the roll, and at the same time you would be increasing the 
pensions for those who are down at the bottom, who today get $66 
or $78, and many of them who are married would be getting $105 a 
month. But generally speaking, the total effect on the pension roll 
as it stands today would not at all correspond to some of the general 
comments that have been made that half of them would be taken off, 
or whatnot. As I say, about 15 percent of disability pensioners whose 
incomes are up at the top—you remember General Bradley’s chart 
that showed that those at the bottom were living on very little, and 
they are 45 percent, and up to the top you have about 10 or 15 percent 
whose incomes are two or three thousand dollars. The latter ones are 
the ones that would be dropped off. And at the other end we would 
add quite a few World War IT and Korean conflict widows who are in 
need to offset a good deal of the reduction in disability pensioners. 

Mr. Tomson. Now, unless this new legislation passes, social se- 
curity is not paid until a person reaches age 65, regardless of dis- 
ability; is it? 

Mr. Marcu. That is right. 

Mr. Tuomson. So that would not affect that at all. 

Mr. Marcu. Of course, under the Commission’s standards, vet- 
erans’ pension would continue to be paid before age 65 as it is today. 
However, I should say, on that point, that the Commission did look 
toward tightening of the disability standards and also toward tight- 
ening of the unemployability standard. The Commission felt, for 
example, on this unemployability thing, that the man ought to be 
sent to the State employment service and to the State rehabilitation 
people to see if he could be put back to work. 

Mr. Tuomson. Did you in your studies arrive at a figure which you 
thought represented what a single man and a man with one dependent 
should have as a sustenance level in this country today ? 

Mr. Marcu. Yes. 

Mr. TuHomson. Or did you go into that at all? 

Mr. Marcu. Yes; and it is brought out here in the report. 

Mr. Epmonpson. The gentleman would surely concede that an en- 
tirely different figure might sustain a family in one part of the coun- 
try as compared with another. 

Mr. Txomson. I surely do. 

Mr. Epmonpson. I would surely question any general figure as a 
basis to found a whole pension system on with any solidarity. 

Mr. Tuomson. Yes; I recognize the difference in cost of living and 
that sort of thing and realize that that is something we would have 
to take into consideration. 

Mr. Marcu. Mr. Thomson, in answer to your first question, the 
Commission did get at least some fix on that, and on page 381 you 
have some standards that have been developed under the public as- 
sistance program, old-age assistance. 

Now, based on the median figure for the 48 States of the United 
States, you have for a single individual, under public assistance, for 
basic need, $64.36, and for total need $68.66. 
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Now, these tend to vary regionally a good deal, and they vary by 
States a good deal more. But, of course, in answer to Mr. Edmond- 
son’s question, the Commission felt that you have to pick one national 
figure, and it thought that the median of the 48 States is a reasonable 
figute to pick. And based on that, for your consideration, in the 
Congress, here, it suggested for a single individual $70 a month as 
the target. This is a guaranty. You would guarantee veterans who 
are in need, who do not have income because of disability and unem- 
ployability or old age, $70. 

Now, for married veterans, based likewise on public assistance 
standards, which are specified on page 381, it suggests $105 a month, 
which is a substantial increase over present pension rates for married 
veterans. 

Mr. Tuomson. Is that what you would give them? Or the maxi- 
num that they could have totaling income and everything else? 

Mr. Marcu. Well, this is both what you would give them and also 
the limit, except where the man had earned income. 

Let me explain that. If the veteran had no other income, zero 
income, you would give him $70 if he is single and $105 a month if 
he should have a wife. Likewise, if he had nonearned income, you 
would stop paying him a pension at the point at which his nonearned 
income, let us say OAST income, would reach $70 for a single man, or 
$105 for one with a wife. 

However, the Commission also recognized that you ought to en- 
courage these people to work. So it made an exception to the cus- 
tomary public assistance approach. 

Now, under public assistance they do just what I have stated thus. 
They fix a level, and by and large they pay only up to that level, and 
if a man earns they cut him off. Now, the Commission said: If a 
man earns, we will forgive the first $100 entirely, and beyond that 
we will deduct $50 for every $100 that he earns. 

That would mean for single veterans who earn, that they would 
get some pension up to about $1,600 a year, and for those who are 
married or have a child up to about $2,600 a year. But the pension, 
of course, would decline or be scaled down as the man’s earnings in- 
creased. Now, that declining scale is illustrated on page 384. 

Mr. Tuomson. I do not want to take up any more time. I think 
as far as removing inequities in the present system, your recommenda- 
tions make sense. As far as the figures you have adopted for what 
a man can sustain himself on, it does not make sense to me. 

Mr. Marcu. Well, Mr. Thomson, could I just say a word on that? 
The figures selected there were selected with two key sets of figures 
in mind: First, the public assistance standards, which are scientifi- 
cally developed Prvcst pe in all the States for these programs based 
on need. Second, the Commission felt, as Dr. Rohrlich indicated, 
that you should keep the veterans’ pension level somewhat below the 
OASIT level, so that in the future when average OASI benefits reach 
reasonable adequacy you would not be in every case paying an addi- 
tional veterans’ pension. 

Mr. THomson. But the point that I am making is that I do not recall 
the exact figure but I don’t think what you are saying is in keeping 
with your premise. In other words, when social security reaches ma- 
turity, as I understand it a single man is going to have an income 
of around $150 a month or something like that out of social security. 

76525—56——20 
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Mr. Marcu. No; he will get $108.50 for a single man, and he will 
get $162.80 for a man with a wife. 

Mr. Tomson. All right. 

Mr. Marcu. Now, that is the maximum. Most people will draw 
somewhat less than that on the average. 

Mr. Txomson. On the basis of their income and so forth. I appre- 
ciate that. 

Mr. Marcu. That is right. And so the Commission felt that you 
should set these rates below what the average OASI benefit would be 
in the years to come. 

The Cuarrman. Are there other questions on social security, Dr. 
Long? 

Dr. Lone. In other words, a man reaches 65 years of age, and there 
is no consideration given for his peculiar service that he may have 
rendered to his country, and he will get the same amount as if he had 
not been in the Army; is that right? 

Mr. Marcu. Well, I think the consideration would have been given 
in this sense. Look at it today. He would have disability protection 
below age 65, which is an important type of protection. Beyond that, 
if he does not have OASI or income from some other source, he would 
be given a minimum guaranty, say of $70 for a single man or $105 for 
a man with a wife, under what you might call honorable terms, in 
recognition of his service. This would be on terms that would be 
more favorable than the nonveterans would have. 

So as a practical matter, there would be some recognition. 

Mr. Lone. This is the thing that is bothering me, and I would like 
you to straighten me out. Under your proposal the veteran would 
get $70 in my State, Louisiana. That same veteran at 65 years of 
age can draw $65—that same man—and not be a veteran. Now, just 
what recognition are you giving the fellow for his peculiar service 
that he rendered, when he went away from home at a low salary to 
serve his country? That is what I want to find out. 

Mr. Marcu. Well, sir, you know, the Commission did study this 
question of the Nation’s obligation to veterans who have no service- 
connected disabilities. And it found, first, that actually, particularly 
in the more recent wars, the extent of disadvantage was not as great 
as is customarily thought. The serviceman was not underpaid as 
much as is often said. We found in the research that many of the 
veterans derived experience which had transfer value subsequent] 
in their civilian job experience. A little survey which we conducted, 
which the Bureau of the Census conducted for us, on what veterans 
thought of their military service, came out with this kind of a con- 
clusion: Half of them said that military service did not either 
markedly hinder or help them. Forty percent said that military 
service had been of help to them in their subsequent life. And only 10 
percent said that it had menmrergeer them. And only 6 percent in- 
cluded in that 10 percent said it had permanently handicapped them. 

Now, you find another little indication. Elmo Roper did a survey 
for the National Civil Service League on what benefits veterans thin 
they should have. And it turned out that only 13 percent of the vet- 
erans in this country today think they are entitled to a non-service- 
connected pension, and only 18 or 19 percent of the veterans in vet- 
erans organizations, think they deserve a non-service-connected pen- 
sion. 
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So you can see, Mr. Congressman, that there is a good deal, when 
you get into the area of facts and in terms of what happened and what 
peop e in the street actually think, of support, apparently, for the 

ind of thinking that the Commission went through. 

Mr. Lona. Right there, let me inject this: If I understand it right, 
the disabled veteran would not receive any more than he would re- 
ceive under the regular workers compensation if he had never been 
a veteran; is that right? 

Mr. Marcu. I missed your question, sir. 

Mr. Lone. There is no difference in the pay of a disabled veteran, 
his pay as a veteran, as compared to what another man is receiving 
as pay under the workmen’s compensation act. 

Mr. Marcu. Under most of the States’ workmen’s compensation 
acts, they set a limit of about $30 or $35 a week, as I recall. And of 
course, the limit here would be somewhat lower. But there is fun- 
damental difference, Mr. Long, between workmen’s compensation and 
veterans’ non-service-connected pensions. Workmen’s compensation 
is more akin to the service-connected disability benefits that the VA 
pays. And you must say that on that basis the VA treatment of 
service-conected disabilities is far superior to workmen’s compensa- 
tion. 

Mr. Lone. May I just make this statement: This is not a question. 
For the benefit of the record, it appears to me that this Bradley re- 
port does not give any consideration to the fellow for service that he 
rendered to this country, and that this attempt is to give everybody 
the same pension regardless of whether he served his country or not, 
through the workmen’s compensation act or otherwise. Boiled down, 
apparently it is an attempt to same money for our Government and 
to take off of the pension rolls about 1,500,000 soldiers and widows. 
That is my thought. 

The Cuarrman. Mike, I have one thought, and then I am going to 
turn the questioning over to Mr. Edmondson on housing. Are you 
aware of what the social-security bill that passed the House last year 
is? 

Mr. Maron. I am aware, Mr. Chairman, of its features as it went 
to the Senate. I have not followed it in recent weeks. 

The CHairman. Anyway, it provides pensions to those aged 50. 
We have had the American Medical Association testify to us that the 
medical people know enough that we should do away with presump- 
tions. Evidently they have convinced you of the same thing. 

Mr. Marcu. We did not hear from the AMA. 

The Cuamman. At least the medical profession convinced you you 
should do away with assumptions. I have here a special report dated 
May 10, 1956, on the stationery of the American Medical Association, 
Washington, office, 1523 L Street NW. The heading of it is “Senate 
Showdown on Disability Payments,” and this is designated “Special 
Report No. 84-21,” and the name at the bottom of the page is Thomas 
H. Alphin, M. D., director. And it says: 


It is imperative that you immediately contact your Senators on this issue 
(H. R. 7225). If you already have done so, a reminder would still be justified. 


It continues: 


In brief, the medical profession is opposed to disability payments for these 
reasons: 
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1. Beeause disability is difficult to determine medically, the proposed program ; 
would be virtually impossible to administer. 


Without objection, I would like to include that in the record as a 
statement from the American Medical Association pointing out how 
difficult it is to determine disabilities medically. Yet the medical 
profession has convinced you people and have come and testified before 
this committee that they know exactly when these diseases start and 
they can tell exactly the degree of disability. 

(The material referred to follows:) 


Gpeorce F. LULL, M. D. 
Secretary-General Manager 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
THOMAS H. ALPHIN, M. D. 
Director 
Cyrus H. MAXWELL, M. D. 
Assistant Director 
WILLIAM J. KENNARD, M. D. 
Assistant Director 
GEORGE E. CONNERY 
Associate Editor 
MALCOLM D. LAMBORNE, Jr. 
Editor 


AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON OFFICE 
1523 L Street NW., Washington 5, D. C. 


STERLING 38-8155 
May 10, 1956. 
SPECIAL RePort No. 84-21 


SENATE SHOWDOWN ON DISABILITY PAYMENTS 


Within a few days the Senate will vote on H. R. 7225, the House-passed social- 
security bill. The big question is whether the Senate will approve the objection- 
able provision for OASI payments to the disabled at age 50. 

The bill as approved by the Senate Finance Committee today does not contain 
this provision, but it may be added on the Senate floor. 

It is imperative that you immediately contact your Senators on this issue. If 
you already have done so, a reminder would still be justified. If you have not, 
this is your last chance. The essential point is to act immediately, because the 
Senate vote will come at any time. It is especially important that you tell any 
of your friends outside the medical profession who feel as you do that now is the 
time for them to send letters, wires, or phone calls to their Senators. 

In brief, the medical profession is opposed to disability payments for these 
reasons: 

1. Because disability is difficult to determine medically, the proposed pro- 
gram would be virtually impossible to administer. Furthermore, the attractive- 
ness of cash payments would tend to undermine patients’ will to get well, a vital 
factor in rehabilitation. 

2. The cost of the program cannot be calculated. 

3. If disability payments are made a statutory right, pressure would be ir- 
resistible to add survivors’ medical benefits and medical care for the retired. Re- 
habilitation services would be broadened into a comprehensive Federal medical 
care program, with or without participation by the States. 

4. Present Federal, State, municipal, and private services are being strength- 
ened and improved rapidly and offer a better promise to the handicapped than 
pensions for those who can establish themselves as disabled. 

5. In view of the uncertainty and risks of the disability-payments plan, an 
objective study of social security should be completed so Congress will have the 
necess iry facts on which to act. 

For background information on H. R. 7225, consult our Special Reports 16 
through 19. 

To repeat, it is urgent that you contact your Senators immediately. 


THoMAS H. ALPHIN, M. D., Director. 
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The Cuarrman. Mr. Edmondson ? 

Mr. Epmonpson. Mr. March, I would like to direct some questions 
to you concerning your conclusion No. 4 on readjustment benefits, 
which is in substance that the Veterans’ Administration loan guaranty 
program has helped many veterans buy homes, but its advantages are 
largely offset by increased costs from discounts, poor construction, and 
VA-FHA duplication; following which you make this recommenda- 
tion: 


Responsibility for veterans home loan should be transferred to the Federal 
Housing Administration to eliminate duplication and permit more orderly 
termination of the program. 

That is in your summary of recommendations. 

As I understand it, you have present as an expert in the field, Mr. 
Hugh Rose, who is identified as supervisory analytical statistician, 
Population Housing Division, Bureau of the Census; is that correct, 
Mr. Rose ? 

Mr. Rose. That is correct. 

Mr. Epmonpson. I understand that prior to your affiliation with the 
Bureau of the Census, you at one time were associated with the Federal 
Housing Administration. 

Mr. Rose. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Have you had any experience with the Veterans’ 
Administration housing program as a member of their personnel or 
staff at any time? 

Mr. Rose. No, sir. 

Mr. Epmonpson. I am curious, in the first place, to know, with re- 
gard to your statements on the subject of poor construction, as a factor 
which indicates that this GI program is disadvantageous to the veteran 
and no longer desirable: How many GI homes did your Commission 
examine or study to reach the conclusion that there was generally poor 
construction in the GI home loan program? Could either of you 
answer that question ? 

Mr. Marcu. Well, Mr. Edmondson, I might say as to the work of 
this Commission that we did not actually make a single field trip to 
look at homes. You can understand, with a limit of 13 months on our 
work and shortages of money, that would be a kind of a difficult under- 
taking to redo all the work, all the excellent investigative work, that 
your committees in the Congress have done on the veterans’ housing 
program. But we did peruse assiduously the numerous and excellent 
reports that had been compiled here and in other sources, so that we 
learned a great deal about the program. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Well, did you reach any conclusion as to the num- 
ber of houses or the percentage of houses built under the GI home-loan 
program that were poor in theis construction ? 

Mr. Rose. No, sir. It was not possible without some type of survey. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Then you do not know, as you write this conclusion 
in the record, that poor construction has largely offset the advantage 
of this program, whether a 50 percent, 25 percent, 5 percent, 1 percent, 
or one-tenth of 1 percent of the GI homes in the country were poorly 
constructed; do you? 

Mr. Rose. We do not know the precise percentage; that is right, sir. 

Mr. EpMonpson. You do not even have any kind of a basis on which 
to estimate the number of houses that are poorly constructed under 
the GI home loan program; do you? 
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Mr. Rose. Well, again, going back to the various investigations made 
by congressional committees, I think the Commission felt that it was 
enough of a factor that it should be taken into consideration. 

But may I point out that this statement as boiled down here did 
no intend to imply tha all loan-guaranty homes were of poor construc- 
tion. Poor construction was one of the factors ; discounts, another fac- 
tor; duplications between VA and FHA another factor. 

Mr. EpmMonpson. Would you not say, however, that the clear impli- 
cation of this finding is that a substantial percentage must be poorly 
constructed in order to be a disadv antage in the entire program 
Would you not say that is the fair and natural implication to be drawn 
from that statement ? 

Mr. Rose. I would say that the implication would be that a substan- 
tial number of veterans have had complaints about the construction of 
their homes, and that the Commission felt this was the case. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Now, in the study of our committe reports on the 
subject of poor construction—and there have been some good reports 
on that subject, and I do not want at all to imply that there have been 
no cases of poor construction, because we have certainly run across 
some. But in the course of that study of our reports, were you not 
truck by the fact, Mr. Rose and Mr. March, that in a very substantial 
percentage of these cases of poor construction in GI home-loan pro- 
gram houses, there had been an FHA inspection, a Federal Housing 

‘Administration inspection, at the base of the trouble rather than a VA 
inspection? Were you not struck by that fact as you examined these 
reports ? 

Mr. Rose. We are not saying that FHA did not approve them. 

Mr. Epmonpson. You are proposing that we eliminate the GI and 
VA program on the grounds of poor construction, and you are pro- 
posing that we put it over with FHA. And I have read very carefully 
what you have said here, and I find nothing at all to give a complete 
and accurate picture to indicate that there have been any difficulties 
or any problems at all with FHA. There is no mention of the wind- 
fall profits in FHA, no mention of the scandals that we have had in- 
volving bribes and exorbitant profits in FHA, no mention whatsoever 
of these unsatisfactory inspections and poor construction cases that 
we have had in FHA. And yet you are proposing that we switch to 
the FHA on the grounds that some of these things exist in the GI 
program. 

[ have before me here a group of pictures from a typical project 
that is under study right now by our committee out in Colorado, a 
group of pictures of very faulty construction in a GI development 
program. And the big sign out in front of one of these houses says, 
“Built Under Rigid FHA Tnspection.” I think you gentlemen might 
find it interesting to see how many FHA inspection cases we have in 
our whole bad construction history here. 

For example, the staff right now is studying poor construction re- 
ports and complaints in the Sates of New Jersey, New York, Califor- 
nia, and Washington, all of them involving FHA inspections at the 
base of the whole difficulty, because the VA came in and accepted 
the FHA inspections when they went into these development programs 
and started guaranteeing home loans in them. 

Mr. Marcu. Well, Mr. Edmonston, if I could say a word, the Com- 
mission and its staff—and some of the staff have bought houses too 
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under the GI program—are very acutely aware of the fact that when 
you get down to the problem of the protection of the consumer of 
housing, the buyer of housing, in either of these programs, there is not 
a clear record. And as a matter of fact, I would like to call attention 
to one of these recommendations here, even if you move it over to FHA. 

It is the recommendation on page 213 that protection for veterans 
buying homes should be incre: ased. That bri ings up the kind of excel- 
lent thinking that has been going on up here in this committee. And 
I might say by way of what might interest you that I took a trip up 
to Ottawa to see how the Canadians do this. And I am personally 
very much impressed with the way in which they orient their program 
toward assisting their veterans. 

The CHatrman. Are you speaking specifically of housing? 

Mr. Marcu. Housing; there they give them a course in house buy- 
ing, give them a course in helping them build their own home. They 
have some assistance direc tly oriented toward helping the veteran, the 
fellow who is actually buying the house. 

Now, I bought one of those little houses myself, and I know the 
kind of trouble I went through with the Veterans’ Administration 
and the builder. And Iam sure that your committee, with you excel- 
lent work, and we, if we endeavored to do the same thing, would never 
have gotten to the bottom of more than a fraction of the « -omplaints that 
people have. And it stems pretty much from the fact that these 
programs are, you might say, lender oriented rather than consumer 
oriented. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Well, you do concede in your report, at page 312, 
that there are some advantages in the amount of down payment and 
the length of loan maturities in the GI loan program, if I read your 
statement correctly on that. You go on to say that both of these add 
to the inflation potential of the program, however, thus increasing 
the cost of housing. 

Mr. Marcu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Now, what studies did you make of the increased 
cost of housing on GI homes in the country as compared with the costs 
of housing under FHA programs? I notice you have a little table 
in here, but it does not indicate just how many houses were covered 
in that. 

Mr. Rost. That is not intended to imply that VA has increased in 
cost any more rapidly than others. But the fact that you can get 
credit at easy terms—this is like any other commodity. The terms 
set the price of the credit. 

Mr. Epmonnson. What you are saying is that because it has been 
made possible for a lot of veterans to get homes, homes have become 
more dear. Isn’t that it? 

Mr. Rosr. A little slower would have kept the prices down; that is 
true. 

Mr. Epmonpson. In other words, from your point of view it would 
have been desirable to make it more difficult for veterans to get houses, 
in order to keep the price of houses down, so that maybe more veterans 
could then afford it at a lower cost. Is that your theory? 

Mr. Rose. That is the theory; yes. 

Mr. Marcu. I think maybe that is going a little far. Actually 
when you step back and look at this whole business, you find one of 
the most interesting and difficult, and probably one of the most easily 
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avoidable, problems has been what you might call FHA-VA competi- 
tion in this business, two programs running in separate places, each 
attempting to put a certain amount of effort into housing. And 
whether you view it from the standpoint of appraisals or whether you 
view it from the standpoint of fiscal policy and credit coordination, 
you get into problems. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Let us take appraisals, just for a minute. The 
VA has the policy on its appraisals of setting a reasonable value on a 
building or on a home and of requiring that the home be sold within 
or below that reasonable value. FHA goes out and makes an ap- 
praisal. If the seller can sell it for $5,000 more than the appraisal 
figure that they put on it, he can go ahead and sell it. 

Now, which would you say was the more inflationary of the two 
programs insofar as appraisal policy is concerned ? The one that 
holds down the price of the housing and requires that it be reasonable 

value, or the one that lets the price go to the sky if the market will 
stand it. Answer me that question, if you will. Which program is 
more inflationary in that respect? 

Mr. Rose. In view of the terms—because more people can come in 
with the easy terms—I am not sure that you can say either one is 
more inflationary; both of them have to go together with the pressure 
on the supply. 

Mr. Marcu. And this reasonable value under the veterans program, 
as some fragmentary surveys that have been made make clear, from 
that st andpoint have not always been as reasonable as one ‘might 
think. These extra costs and pressures of the market have a way of 
getting themselves worked into the appraisal. In my own particular 
instance, I was buying my house and the appraisal got jumped about 
six or eight hundred dollars right under my nose. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Well, now, on that particular point, what is the 
difference, from an inflationary standpoint, in having these hidden 
costs, as you call them, go into an appraisal, or having them go into 
the price that the thing is sold for, which happens under FHA? 

Mr. Marcu. That is the main point I think we have, that you go 
along with a 4 percent or 414 percent rate and a low downpayment 
and Yong repayment terms, and you end up pretty much paying for 
it. And sometimes you may even be mislead if you think you are 
getting something there. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Do you believe that you can really sustain statis- 
tically—and I want to ask you this question, Mr. Rose—do you think 
you can sustain with figures that you have on hand now your state- 
ment that the advantages of the VA loan guaranty program are 
largely offset by increased costs from discounts, poor construction, and 
VA-FHA duplication? 

Mr. Rose. I believe you could. 

Mr. Epmonpson. You think you have the survey material on hand 
on the question of construction, on the question of discounts, to back 
up that statement ? 

Mr. Rosr. We assembled the facts as we could find them, sent them 
to the Commission, and the Commission made these recommendations 
on the basis of these facts. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Well, as to your factor of poor construction, you 
have already to my way of thinking pleaded nolo contendere, to 
having no facts, no statistics, on that at all. 
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Mr. Rose. I beg your pardon, Mr. Edmondson. We considered the 
findings of the committees on the Hill as facts. 

Mr. Epmonpson...These committees have made no findings as to the 
number or percentage of homes that have been poorly constructed. 

Mr. Rose. It is true we did not have that, and in the time we had 
to do this it was impossible to get a statistical measurement. 

Mr. Tracur of California. Would the gentleman yield to me on 
the question of faulty construction? I got very much concerned about 
that when we were considering that before this committee some months 
ago. I think there must be as many as 10,000 homes in my congres- 
sional district which were conducted under the GI loan program. 
I stuck my neck out, through the 42 newspapers in my district and the 
16 radio stations, and invited complaints from any veterans who did 
have complaints. I received exactly two. 

I know the staff members here were a little concerned that maybe 
I was asking for trouble ere: But I received exactly two 
complaints from my district in California on the subject of faulty 
construction. 

Mr. Epmonpson. I want to congratulate the gentleman on the 
quality of the building in his district, then, because I think your per- 
centage probably is much better than it would be in other areas. And 
I certainly would not quarrel with the fact that there has been bad 
construction in some areas. 

But I think when you make a broad and general statement that 
poor construction has largely offset the whole adv: antages of this 
program in the four million- plus houses that h: ave been built under 
this program, you are making a statement that is just pulled down 
out of limbo as far as the facts are concerned and as far as any figures 
or statistics or reports are concerned. 

Mr. Marcu. We did not say that, by itself, Mr. Edmondson, offset 
the advantages. It was just one of the factors. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Now, on discounts, how many loans did you 
survey, and how many loans did you include in your conclusion, as to 
discounts ? 

Mr. Roser. Again, you have problems, in getting the statistical 
material. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Very definitely, problems. 

Mr. Rose. We have indications of the amounts of discounts. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Can you tell me: What percentage of the GI home 
loans that are made in this country are made with discounts ? 

Mr. Rosr. Well, this would have to be a guess, because we don’t have 
the statistics. But I would hazard a guess that 95 percent of them 
were made with some discount. 

Mr. Epmonpson. That would be a pretty complete guess, I would 
think, because I do not know of any figures on the subject whatsoever. 

Mr. Rosr. I admit that it is a guess. 

Mr. Epmonpson. And I think that your statement in conclusion No 
4 is about the same percentage of guess as the percentage you just 
assigned to the number of loans that are made under discounts. I 
think it is about 95 percent guess. You might have 5 percent of back- 
ing up for this entire conclusion on the loan- guaranty program. The 
only way that you can fairly assess the loan-guaranty program and 
evaluate it and determine whether it is good or bad is on a statistical 
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basis in comparison with other available programs. And when you 
set FHA alongside the GI home loan program, I daresay you will find 
just as much poor construction, just as much hidden cost to the pur- 
chaser, just as many disadvantages in FHA and in its program, as 
you find in the GI home-loan program. And I am not meaning to 
throw rocks at the FHA program. I think it has done a good job i in 
its field, and I think it has a lot of merit. 

I think the chairman has come forward with a good bill to try and 
improve the FHA program. But I think you have been unfair. I 
think you have been completely unfounded in evidence or statistics or 
facts in your conclusion with regard to this home loan guaranty pro- 
gram. And Iam very sadly disappointed i in your ¢ absence of material 
to back up your conclusions. I do not think you have it, and I am 
disappointed. 

Mr. Rose. I think you will find there is a lot of material in the staff 
report, which is not yet out, on which the Commission based these 
impressions. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Well, Mr. Chairman, all I can say in summation 
on this loan-guaranty program is this, that if the soundness and if the 
foundation of the conclusions on these other programs are no better 
and are more defensible than they are on your loan-guaranty pro- 
gram, this whole report is worth very little. And that is my conclu- 
sion. I hope you can sustain some of these other conclusions better 
than you are able to sustain this one, because I think you have struck 
out—every man on the team. 

Mr. Kearney. I go along in great measure with the gentleman on 
what he says. 

Mr. Marcu. Mr. Edmondson, you speak of the comparative stand- 
ards of what some other program is doing. What occurred to the 
Commission was that maybe if you pooled both of these partial efforts 
into one place you could do a decent job in one place. 

Mr. Epmonpsow~. I am going to disagree with you right at the start 
that a decent job is not being done today. I think that a decent job is 
being done. I think for all of its faults and for all of its failures the 
GI home loan guaranty program has been one of the grandest, one of 
the finest, one of the most constructive programs we have ever had in 
this country. We have made millions of homeowners out of it. We 
have made millions of good, solid, taxpaying, community-supporting 
citizens out of it. And to write it off as valueless, no longer something 
that we need, on the basis of a few guesses and a few suppositions out of 
thin air, I think is completely indefensible. And I am gravely dis- 
appointed in your failure to give us any facts to back up this par- 
ticular conclusion. 

Mr. Marcu. We perhaps should say this, that the whole effort here 
has been to see how things could be done better, and, true, in such an 
effort you tend to criticize. I agree with you ‘fully that we need to 
stress time and again that i in many of these programs excellent jobs 
are being done. We found in disability compensation a remarkable 
job was being done. It is true that in the housing program a lot of 
houses were bought by the veterans and maybe those houses would not 
have been there if it had not been for this program. There have been 
certain costs, of course. And I want to assure you, Mr. Edmondson, 
that this was not criticism by the Commission for the sake of criticism. 
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It was with the aim of being constructive criticism: How can we do a 
little better job? 

And on this question of fact, if I could add, we have this staff re- 
port on the loan guaranty programs in proof now, and I hope that it 
will add a little bit of light. Of course, this is a very complicated 
problem of analysis. You have been wor king in the area, and I am 
sure you know how difficult it is. 

Mr. Epmonpson. I hope it does something other than just list a 
bunch of complaints and a bunch of instances where there has been 
poor construction and discounts. Because we could put a stack of 
files on that that would reach the ceiling. But in an evaluation of a 
program of 4 million houses that have been built, that stack of files, 
while it might make interesting headlines and interesting reading to 
somebody, is not a fair measure of the success or failure of the program. 

Mr. Marcu. I would agree with that. 

Mr. EpmMonpson. And our committee in the past, despite the dis- 
closures which Congressman Teague’s special committee made in the 
field of weaknesses and of failures in the different branches of the 
program, has nonetheless felt that this is a good and a sound program. 
And I do not have any reason to believe that they do not still feel that 
way about it. 

And I just had hoped that you could give us something statistical 
and evidenciary to back up these broad conclusions. I will look 
forward to your staff report with considerable interest. 

Mr. Marcu. I might say this. It might not be clear otherwise. 
Perhaps one of the most important areas in this w hole question of 
housing loans is the credit policy problem. This arises out of the 
competition in terms between VA and FHA and extends to the related 
problem of maintaining a sound relationship between the credit pol- 
icy, say, being pursued in the veterans’ housing program to the entire 
credit policy of the Government. 

I think our report will have just a little bit on it, but I thought it 
worth while to stress, here, that this is a difficult problem, that is shard 
to analyze, but it is a tremendously important problem. It is one of 
the important reasons that you should try to get these programs of the 
Government to operate reasonably well w ithin an overall conc eption of 
what the Government’s fiscal and credit policy 1 is. And that is an 
important reason back of the Commission’s recommendations. 

Mr. Epmonpson. One further thing, and Iamthrough. Mr. Chair- 
man, you indicated to Mr. March that you were going to draft his 
services in connection with some legislation. I wonder if the staff 
report contains this new substitute warranty that you are proposing 
in place of the warranty that is now in the law, requiring substantial 
conformity with plans and specifications. Have you drawn a sub- 
stitute warranty ? 

Well, I can assure you we will look forward with interest to what 
you draw in that regard when the time comes to improve on the 
warranty. 

The CuatrmMan. I have about two questions. On page 309, where 
you say the duplications have been estimated by the builders to cost 
anywhere from $50 to $225 or as much as $300 in direct and hidden 
costs on a $10,000 house. 

Now, how accurate, Mr. Rose, would you say those figures are? 
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Mr. Rose. This was given before the Senate Banking and Currency 
Housing Subcommittee. 

The Cuatrman. Who gave it, Mr. Rose? 

Mr. Rose. A big Long Island builder whose name escapes me. Oh, 
yes, Leavitt. 

The Cuamman. But you made no study to verify it or not? 

Mr. Roser. No. 

Mrs. Rogers. I will have to go, Mr. Chairman. Wili there be a 
hearing tomorrow morning? 

The Cuatmrman. Mrs. Rogers, I am not prepared to say right now. 
But you will know early in the afternoon. 

As I remember the figures, approximately 50 percent of veterans had 
bought homes under GI and under FHA;; is that correct ? 

Mr. Rose. Or other means. As to married veterans, it is about the 
same on each side. 

The CuatrmMan. Did you people make any study as to what percent 
of the veterans who bought homes outside of the GI program may, be- 
cause they have their family increased, or other reasons, want to buy 
a new home under the GI program? Did you give any consideration 
to that at all? 

Mr. Rose. We had no way of measuring, except through the census 
survey, and that question was not asked. 

The Cuatrman. The question was the potential of veterans left who 
might want to buy homes from the World War II group under the GI 
program. 

Mr. Marcu. Didn’t our data disclose that veterans own homes in 
the same proportion or a little higher proportion than nonveterans 
in the corresponding age groups? 

Thus, unless you come to the conclusion that veterans ultimately 
were going to end up owning homes in a larger proportion that other 
people, you would reach the conclusion that you now have a reasonably 
normal situation here. 

I have not personally reviewed the detailed tabulations on this thing. 
There may be something in the statistics that we will publish that can 
help you on that problem. I hope there will be. 

The CuHatrman. As I remember the figure we received last week, 
about 60 percent of the applications for loans in this area last month 
were a combination of Korea, and World War II or Korea, and of the 
World War IT group it was about 30 percent. Did you make any kind 
of a study as to that kind of information, again wondering about the 
potential of World War II veterans who would use their GI housing 
if they had an opportunity after next year? 

Mr. Rosr. Of the World War II veterans, it is somewhat higher than 
the 52 percent overall that own their own homes. We have only a 
very crude way of estimating that. But again, the split was about 
50-50 between those who have used other means of owning their homes 
and VA loans. 

I do not know of any way we could tell precisely as to those who 
have used other means of financing whether they would now come back 
in the market for a GI loan or not. Generally, it would seem they 
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probably would not. We know that geographically those that have 
not used their GI loans are in the rural areas, where it is harder to 
get credit, and presumably they would not come back again, because 
the same factor would be present. 

The Cuarirman. Is there any other question on the part of other 
members of the committee ? 

Mr. Tuomson. Mr. Chairman, just for my information and for the 
record, on this VA home program, what are the benefits? Is it 50 
percent of 1 year’s interest that is paid ? 

Mr. Rosr. That is no longer 7. 

Mr. Tuomson. No longer paid. Then you get a lower rate of interest 
if you can find the credit? 

Mr. Rosx. Without a discount. 

Mr. Trxomson. Without a discount. Now what other advantages 
are given ¢ 

Mr. Ross. The long maturity and low downpayments. 

Mr. TxHomson. Thank you. 

The CHarrman. Any question on the part of the members of the 
staff ? 

Mr. Kearney ? 

Mr. Kearney. I have no question, but I wanted to make this observa- 
tion, Mr. Chairman, concerning the questioning of Mr. Edmondson 
on this Veterans’ Housing Act. I thoroughly agree with him, and 
I am in hopes that the act can be extended. Because to me it has been 
a wonderful benefit throughout these years to the veterans. 

Mr. Rose. May I say the Commission fully realizes it has been of 
benefit, and they felt by consolidating the Government’s efforts in a 
housing program 

Mr. Kearney. You mean with FHA? 

Mr. Ross. Yes; having one program, so that the veteran might there- 
by gain something, and we would still continue to give the same bene- 
fits to the Korean veterans during the course of their time, except that 
at the end of the time the Commission recommended that they gradu- 
ally terminate it. 

Mr. Kearney. I am still in favor of the Veterans’ Administration 
having their own setup. 

Mr. Marcu. Mr. Chairman, I neglected to point out when we first 
appeared that we had Miss Pratt from Public Assistance in case you 
gentlemen cared to inquire a little more in detail how the needs test 
programs under public assistance were actually administered. I do 
not know whether there is call for her services or not. 

The Cuarrman. Well, Mike, I would like to hear it, and I am sure 


the other members would, too, but we do not have time to hear it this 
morning. 
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So if there are no questions, the committee will be adjourned, and the 
hearings are concluded. 


(Whereupon, at 11:57 a. m., the hearing was adjourned to the call 
of the Chair.) 
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